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The  Knrhf  Flemish  Paiu/rrs  :  ^"o/ires  of  their  JJves  and  ]]\)rks. 

By  J.  A.  Fro  we  and  (I.  R.  C-avaleaselle.  liondoii  :  John 

Murray.  PS57. 

A  vicoKous  and  orio^inal  school  of  paint  in*];  flourislied  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  durinjj^  the  fourteoiitli  and  tifteentli  centuries,  under  the 
fosteriiiL*-  ])atrona^cof  the  Dukes  of  Hnrfi^nndy  ;  hut  the  scarcity 
()t‘ mat(*rials,  and  the  dispersion  of  many  of  their  works  through¬ 
out  Europt‘,  lias  hitlierto  rcnder(‘d  it  a  diflicult  task  to  compose 
u  distinct  and  connected  account  of  the  lives  and  labours  of  the 
early  Memish  artists.  The  jialaee-archiveii.  of  the  Dukes  of 
Ihir^undy,  the  records  of  the  guilds,  and  tlu'  chapters  of  the 
convents  and  ehurelics,  contained  indet‘d  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  ;  this,  however,  was  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary 
inquirer  ;  and  when  the  Freneli  Revolutionary  army  invadiMl 
llelo^ium,  they  broke  into  these  interesting  records,  ami  find¬ 
ing?  that  th(*v  aiforded  an  admirable  material  for  cartrid^^es, 
used  tlnun  for  their  muskets  and  ctinnon,  and  thus  d(‘stroyed 
much  of  what  would  have  furnislied  invaluable  information  to 
the  historian  of  the  amdent  schools  of  ])aintinjj^  in  hlamlers. 
Ihe  attention  of  the  Del^ian  »^oveinnu‘nt  has,  however,  been 
lately  directed  to  the  residue;  and  by  their  orders,  searches 
have  hemi  made,  tlie  result  of  wliich  has  been  to  disinter  a 
vast  number  of  curious  and  valuable  doeunu'iits  elucidating  the 
history  of  early  blemish  art  ;  while,  at  the  same  tinu‘,  the 
incpiiries  of  ^1.  do  Laborde,  wlio  was  recently  autliorizcMl  by 
the  breneli  government  to  examine  the  records  of  the  House 
of  Ihir^undy,  liave  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  most 
interest  in  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  various  painters  attached 
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to  tlie  ducal  court.  To  collate  and  arrange  the  inforniation 
fhuH  obtained,  has  been  the  object  ot*  the  authors  ot‘  the  voluiiu? 
bidbre  us,  and  we  are  ha])pv  to  conj^ratulate  tlu'in  upon  tlio 
ability  th(‘V  have  shoT^ni  in  dischar^in*;  their  sell- impost ‘d  task. 
Jiesid(‘s  earetully  studying  the  doeuinents  placed  at  tluir  dis- 
]K)sal,  they  tell  us  that  they  have  visited  and  compare<l  most  ot‘ 
the  master[)ieces  of  the  artists  of  the  fonrtet'iith  and  liftt'enth 
(•(‘Uturit's  scatte  red  throughout  Europe,  and  are  thus  (aiablcd  to 
Np(‘ak  ol*  them  with  tliat  intimate  knowledge  and  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  whieli  jHU’sonal  insjK'Clion  alone  can  conter. 

Art  in  the  early  schools  of  Flanders,  as  w(*ll  as  in  tlinse  of 
Italy,  was  almost  wliolly  reli^dous.  In  ])oint  of  tinisli,  in  land¬ 
scape,  and  in  colour,  the  (ierman  painters  had  the  advanta[::(\ 
but  tlu'V  were  haidtT  in  outline',  and  inferior  in  that  ex])r«'ssion 
of  devotional  fc'rvour  for  which  tin*  ('arly  Italians  weae*  so  cini- 
nently  distinguished.  Fainting  bi'^an  to  flourish  in  Fel^durn 
towards  tlu'  (Uid  of  the  fourte'c'utli  c('ntury,  imim'diately  after 
the  accession  of  tlu'  llt)use  of  Valois  to  the  throne  (d‘  nur;?undy. 
'fhe  elenu'nts  of  stren<»'tli  and  j)ro^ress  had  imh't'd  (‘xi^ted 
l)t‘lbn*  that  time;  but  under  the  rub'  of  tlu'  (\>unts  (d*  f'laii- 
dt*rs,  they  fiad  been  pn'vented  from  developim^  tlu'msidves  by 
constant  wars  and  intestine  commotions,  whicli  the  vii^onms 
judicy  of  the  dukes  in  a  prn'at  measure  su])pr('ss('d.  IWiips 
and  the  other  ijn'at  cities  of  Flanders  had  bet'ii  ])n'viously 
rich  and  j)owerful,  but  they  bad  neither  tlie  wish  nor  the 
leisuH'  to  lbst(*r  art,  and  brin<x  it  to  that  decree  of  ])eifcction  to 
wliich  it  subs('(|U(‘ntly  attaiiu'd  under  the  hukosof  I’uirLjiuidy. 
Philip  th('  Hardy,  didin  tlu'  Fearh'ss,  and  Philip  the  (iood.  In 
their  days,  the  thn'c  j^reat  jiowers  of  the  state,  the  (‘ourt,  tin' 
clergy,  and  the  commons,  wi're  enlisted  in  su]»port  of  Mcinidi 
art,  and  tin'  ha[)|)iest  results  were  thus  obtaiiu'd,  not  only  in 
])aiutinir,  but  also  in  civil  architec'ture  ;  for  to  this  p(‘ri<>d 
iH'loiii:^  those  superb  town-lialls  wliich  still  exciti'  tlie  jidinira- 
tioii  of  (‘V('ry  trav('lh'r.  'fhe  latter  ('iid  of  the  fourtcH  iitli.  and 
b(‘trinniui^  of  tlu'  lifti'cntli  c(‘iitury,  mark  the  cri'ction  of  tiiose 
of  Prussels,  Louvain,  and  (llu'nt;  tlie  end  of  tlu'  liltn'iith. 
and  bt'^inninjjf  of  the  sixtiH'iith,  of  those  of  ( Jiuh'iiarde,  Mens, 
Foutrai,  and  L(hiu. 

dhe  ^reat  c(‘ntral  sclu»ol  of  (‘arlv  hdeniish  painting  was  in 
the  town  ot‘  Prup's,  to  wliich  the  Dukes  of  Pur^’undy,  on  th(*ir 
a(‘ci**;>.ion  to  the  title  of  Founts  ol‘  h'lamh'is  and  Artois,  hud 
brouoiit  with  tlu'iii  the  luxurious  habits  and  love  of  di'lduy 
wliich  characterized  tiu'  court  ot’  l‘Vanc(\  Prutit's  has  bt'cii 
loiiLT  slioru  ot  its  splendour;  but  in  those  davs  it  was  one  ot 
tIu'  chict  marts  of  commerce,  and  one  of  the  wealthii'st  cities  in 
FurotK* : — 
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**  Tlio  old  trnvollors  avIio  doscribod  tins  tlirivifi"  city  in  tbo  tinio  of 
its  prosperity,  would  scarcely  roeo^oise  it  now  in  its  period  of  decay, 
rentempbitive  minds  may  still  be  struck  by  the  beantv  and  p^ramieiir 
of  monuments,  but  derive  a  painful  contrast  from  dest*rt  streets  and 
stagnant  water.  !b’ui;es,  no  lonujer  open  to  the  sea,  is  but  the 
shadow  of  its  ancient  name.  Tlie  j^n  at  canal  that  stn'tched  from 
its  walls  to  the  ])ort  ot  JSlnys,  and  lloated  shi|)s  of  the  ;:;reatt‘st  si/a*, 
is  now  silted  U|);  and  on  the  shoivs  of  the  sea,  may  still  be  traced 
the  ancient  works  which  were  the  ornament  ami  deience  of  this  com¬ 
mercial  capital.  The  (juays,  which  once  were  pihal  with  Rritish  wool 
and  Kastern  silks,  are  tunpty.  The  Turks,  the  (1  reeks,  the  Kn^lish, 
and  Italians,  no  longer  throng  there;  and  all  is  silent,  still,  and 
lonely.’’— 1^  10. 


The  early  roeords  of  tlie  sebool  of  llrngos  are  meagre  and 
scanty:  tin'  writers  of  that  day  wc're  too  busy  in  rocamnting 
the  ])olitieal  struggles  of  tlndr  time,  to  ])ay  mueli  attcnition  to 
tlie  devedopmont  of  art,  leaving  posterity  to  search  out  its 
traces  tbrongh  the  obscurity  of  ages.  In  IMiilip  the 

Hardy  founded  a  Cartbnsian  convent  near  Dijon,  wlu're  be 
caused  two  great  shrines  or  altar-]>ioeos  to  be  ereettvl,  and 
adorned  witli  carvings  by  Taeqiu's  de  la  Ib'KTse,  a  b'loinisli 
seidptor,  and  with  ])ietures  by  ^bdebior  Hroederlain,  a  bdcinisb 
paint(‘r,  wlio  was  attacliod  to  tlie  dneal  court,  and  liad  a  y(‘arly 
pension  of  ‘JOO  livres.  The  subjects  d('piet('d  by  Melcdiior  wore 
tlio  Annuneiatlon,  the  IVi'sentation  in  the  'reiujile,  the  Salu¬ 
tation,  and  tin'  Flight  into  I^gyjit,  and  above  tlnun,  (iod  tlie 
I'atbcr,  with  tlie  triple  crown,  and  ang(‘ls  in'ar  liiin.  They 
are  eliicflv  romarkable  for  (dear  and  light  tlesli  tints,  want  of 
vigour,  abiaiptness  of  liglii  and  slnnb*,  tliiniK'ss  and  nu'agn'- 
ness  of  c(donr,  and  budv  of  (diiaro'scnro — all  s])(eia]  eliarae- 
torisfic's  of  tlie  old  AV('Sf])balian  school,  ddn'  bands  and  fiM't 
are  ugly  and  lengthy,  and  tlie  asjiert  of  tlie  infant  (dirist  is 
disagiooable  ;  but  tin'  draporic'S  ai‘('  dis])ns(‘d  in  tin*  sini|>lo  and 
graec'fiil  mode  pf'cmliar  to  tin*  early  ])aint('rs  of  (lidogne,  who 
ap])ear  to  have  ex(‘reised  a  considerabb'  inflin'ina*  on  tlie  style*  ot 
Mclebior.  Ibit  Ib’ooderlain  was  the  In'rald  of  tin*  dawn  of  a 


brighter  dav,  wlu'u  tin*  g(*nins  of  tbo  two  illustrious  brotlnn-s 
^  an  Myek,  was  to  slud  inqmrisbable  glory  upon  tin*  sediool  cd 
bruges.  In  tln'in  it  eidminat(*d,  and  aft(‘r  tlieir  (baitlis  ra|)idly 
d(Mdined  ;  tin*  mantle  of  tlndr  genius  not  eb'seending  upon  any 


nt  their  sebolars  or  snceossors.  din*  famdy  ol  \  an  I^yek  liael 
its  origin  in  the  Dnediv  of  Limburg,  on  the*  baidxs  ol  fbe  .Mouse*, 


and  Hubert,  the  e'lder  brotln'r,  ^^’as  bfirn  at  MaMS(‘yed\  in 


ainl  became*  a  nn'inber  of  tbe*  guild  eit  ])ainte'rs  in  (ibe*nt,  wln*re 
bad  fixed  bis  re'sidenee*,  in  I  ll‘i  ;  but  no  trace*  reunains  of  his 
^(‘cupations  during  the*  long  se'ides  ol  ye'ars  that  ])reee*dcel  liis 
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adinissioii  into  tliat  fraternity.  iruhert  had  two  youiif^or 
brothers,  John  (of  wliuni  we  shall  afterwards  speak),  and  Lam¬ 
bert,  both  in  the  service  of  tlie  Duke  of  Durj^undy,  and  a  sister 
Marjj^aret,  an  artist  of  eonsiderable  merit,  and  so  devoted  to 
j)aintin^^,  that  she  determined  to  have  no  other  liusband,  and 
preserved  her  spinsterhood  throu»^liout  life.  None  of  IIuIhiI’s 
('arlier  pi(*tures  have  been  preserved  ;  and  wliile  his  brotlier 
John  was  painter  to  the  lUir^undian  court  at  Bruges,  he  setons 
to  have  liad  no  princely  patron,  llis  style  is  distinguished  for 
ri(dini‘ss,  power,  and  grandeur;  Jolin’s  for  softness,  tlnish,  and 
a  inon'  ])erfeet  aetpiaintance  with  the  mechanism  of  oil-]mint- 
ing.  The  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  Hubert’s 
residene(‘  in  (ilient,  is  the  commisshm  wliich  he  received  from 
Jodoeus  Vydts,  SeigiUMir  de  Bamele,  to  paint  the  altar-piece  of 
a  chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  (’hurch  of  St.  Bavon. 
This  magnificent  painting,  or  rather  series  of  paintings,  is  now 
W('ll  known  umh'r  the  name  of  the  Mystic  Lamb,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  striking  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse  painted  on 
th(‘  panels  of  a  folding  altar-t)iecc  : — 

“  On  one  of  them,  which  rt'presents  the  apparition  of  the  am^el  to 
the  N’irgin,  is  an  open  window,  which  discloses  a  perspective  \i(*w  of 
(liu'iit.  With  the  haj)j)y  carelessness  of  painters,  it  seeiiu'd  no 
greater  incongrnitv  to  make  the  holy  apparition  figure  in  a  I'leiiiidi 
chamhiM’,  tlian  to  cap  the  semblanee  of  Llernity  with  tlie  papal  tiara, 
or  giv('  (lodfrey  of  Bonillon  thi*  armour  of  tlie  fifteimth  century,  flic 
view  appears  to  have  been  one  from  nature,  for  its  siti*  and  featuivs 
still  in  part  exist.  On  tlu'  right,  is  the  steeph'  of  tlie  Weavers’ 
church  ;  and,  bi‘hind  it,  a  gatt‘,  since  ih'stroyi'd,  hearing  tlu‘  nanu*  of 
‘  W  alpoortc.’  On  tlu*  h*tt,  is  the  ‘St.  ^Martin’s  Straat,’  and  the 
‘Steen  van  Ihqu'ghcm.’  'flu*  Oantois  now  pn'tend  that  the  view 
was  from  Van  I'hidv’s  own  window,  No.  ‘Jti,  Ivoey  Straat,  where, 
aceordinglv,  medallion  portraits  of  the  painters  have  been  placed.” — 

I’p.  dJ,  dL 

Hubert  did  not  live  to  complete  the  ^lystic  Lamb,  whieli 
was  finished  by  Jedm  ;  ho  had  only  brought  its  ujiper  ])ortioii 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  pi'riod  of  his  death  in  I  JjJf).  He  was 
buried  on  the  IStb  of  September,  in  a  vault  below  the  chapel 
which  his  genius  had  adoriu'd ;  his  right  arm,  which  had 
achievi'd  such  marvels  in  art,  was  severc'd  from  his  body,  and 
sns])ended  in  a  casket  above  the  portal  of  St.  Bavoii,  where  it 
still  ri'inained  in  the  sixt(‘enth  century.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  his  epitaph,  eipially  characteristic  of  the  painter 
and  of  the  times  : — 

‘‘  lake  warning  from  me,  ye  who  walk  over  me ;  1  was  as  you  are, 
but  am  now  buried  dead  beneath  von.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  art 
nor  meilicine  availed  me  ;  art,  honour,  wisdom,  power,  affluence,  are 
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spared  not  when  deatli  arrives.  1  was  ealled  Hubert  van  T'^vck  :  1 
am  now  food  for  worms.  Formerly  known  and  bii:;hly  honoured  Iti 
p.'uiitin^,  this  all  was  shortly  aftiT  turned  to  nothin".  It  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  Ford,  one  thousand  tour  hundn’d  and  twenty-six,  on  the 
isth  day  of  September,  that  I  rt'udered  up  my  soul  to  (Jod  in  suf¬ 
fering.  Pray  (Jod  for  me  ye  who  love  art,  that  I  may  attain  to  his 
sight.  Flee  sin,  turn  to  the  best  ohjeets,  for  vou  must  follow  me  at 
last.” 

Jan  van  Eyck  xvas  much  younger  than  Hubert,  and  was  also 
born  at  ^laaseyck  between  the  years  13S‘J  and  138(1.  His 
early  education  was  conducted  by  bis  brother,  who  employed 
liim  as  his  assistant,  and  taught  him  drawing,  painting,  and 
ehemistry, — branches  of  study  which  were  eoinnion  to  the  (  Ider 
schools  of  art  in  Flanders,  (Jerniany,  and  Italy.  The  discovery, 
or  ut  least  the  important  ])ractical  ini})i()V(‘nu'nt  of  (he  art  of 
painting  in  oils,  has  genendly  been  attributed  to  Jan  van  l^yek  ; 
hut  the  authors  of  the  volume  before  us  aj)j)(‘a]*  to  lu'  of  opinion 
that  the  merit  of  this  great  rc'velation  in  art  should  lu'  shared 
between  the  brothers,  and  that  the  eailiest  apjdieations  of  the 
improvements  in  the  use  of  oil  as  a  nu‘dium,  arc'  due  to  th(‘ 
older  brother.  Here  is  their  statement  of  this  controverted 
point:  — 

“  The  first  practical  example  of  the  new  manner,  it  must  he  borne 
in  mind,  is  a  picture  by  Pt'trus  (Vistus  of  the  yc'ar  1117,  ])ainted  in 
a  manner  which  convinces  the  spectator  that  the  author  of  it  was 
the  ])upil  of  Hubert  van  Evok.  If  it  he  assunu'd  that  the  (‘arlier 
improvements  wen*  complett*  in  1  110,  then  Frist  us  would  have  had 
five  or  six  yt'ars  to  ])erfcct  himself  in  th(*m.  It  was  not  until  1  l‘J0 
that  John  van  Eyck  became  connected  by  fame  with  the  discov(*ricH 
ot  oil-painting.  It  was  in  that  year,  and  not  earlier,  that  he  was 
present  at  a  gathering  of  painters  in  Antwc'rp,  where*  he  exhihiteel 
in  triumph  a  picture  n'jweseeiting  the*  Saviour;  uj)on  the  h(‘auty  of 
which  he  receive'd  the*  utmost  complinumt,  not  (Uily  because*  of  its 
intriiisic  merit,  hut  because  it  was  j)ainted  in  oil-cohnirs.  Hut  the* 
admiration  of  the  Antw(*rp  ])aintcrs  may  have*  h(*(*n  owing  less  to  the* 
novelty  of  the  elisoove*rv,  than  te)  some*  notable;  improve;me*nt  intre)- 
duceel  by  John  in  the  practice*  of  the  ne*w  system  e)f  j)ainting  in  oil  ; 
and  we  may  safe*lv  suppose  that,  at  last,  anel  afte'r  the;  eieath  e)f 
Hubert,  the  ])ractical  diflie*ulties  of  the  syst(‘m  we*re  finally  re*solve*d, 
and  that  for  this  JeJm  van  Eyck  was  haih*el  everywhere*  as  the*  dis- 
covereT.  The*  panels  of  Huhe;rt  van  Eyck  are*  an  e*viele*ne'e*  e)f  his 
t^uperioritv.  It  was  not  till  he*  elie*d  that  .lohn  he*came  the*  first  in 
art.  He  admits  this  himself  in  the*  e*pitaj)h  to  his  hrothe*r,  which  is 
found  em  the  picture;  e)f  the*  Mvstie*  Eamh.  tlohn  van  kiVek  com¬ 
pleted  that  j)icture*  after  his  hrothe*r’s  elealh,  and  showed  his  infe¬ 
riority  in  immediate;  e*outrast.  l'he*re*  is  ne)  pie’ture  in  the  sclmol 
which  possesses  such  vigour  of  conception  anel  cedour  as  thejse  parts 
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wilifh  art'  o\ocuU*il  by  Hubert.  But  tbe  nictliuil  iii  wliieli  the  [)aii(‘l8 
are  paiuteil  j>n)ve  al:>o  that  John  van  Kyek  beeaiue  more  perfect  in 
tin*  iiieeliauieal  ami  eluMiiieal  portion  ot  bis  art.  Jolni  van  Kvek’s 
panels  itulisputably  oiler  t(»  us  a  j;reatt‘r  knowh'ilijje  of  the  fusion  of 
lints,  <;reater  finish  ami  aeenraey  in  the  minutia*,  than  tljosi*  of  his 
brother.  'Phey  hav(*  a  less  brown  ami  dark  tinj^e  of  shadow,  wliieli 
proves  that  proL^ri‘ss  bad  be(‘n  maih*  in  the  iliseolouration  of  var¬ 
nishes  ;  and  these  improvt‘im‘nts  be  no  doubt  made  and  snee(‘ssfullv 
earriial  out.  It  is,  perha[)s,  for  tlu‘se  reasons  that  I’'a//K),  tlu*  friend 
and  follower  of  Alplionso,  Kinj;  of  Naph‘s,  called  him  ‘  Prinet'  of  all 
the  paint t*rs  of  his  ai^e  ;  and  not  merely  ^reat  in  art,  but  alst)  learned 
in  i^eomeiry,  and  all  tin*  arts  whieh  a[)pertain  to  the  ornament  of 
paint  ini;,  b(*eaus(*  In*  had  tliscoveretl  many  things  in  the  properties  t)f 
e«dt>ur,  of  whieh  he  had  found  the  source  among  the  ancients,  bv  the 
reailing  of  Bliny  ami  other  authors.’  ” 


In  1  l‘Jo,  Philip  tin*  (lood,  a  prince  devottal  to  art,  sueca  eled 
to  tin*  ducal  throne  of  Burgundy,  and  chose  Jolin  van  Bvek 
for  his  “  rn/7c/  <fv  — the  apj)ointnient  speaking  in  high 

ti‘nns  of  tin*  painti'r’s  g‘i*uiiis  and  goixl  (pialities.  His  salary 
was  fix(*d  at  llM)  livres  parisis,  and  tin*  treii-siirer  was  caii- 
tioin'd  to  be  regular  in  its  payment.  John,  though  teiiiicd 
a  varh't,  did  no  menial  service,  and  was  allow(*(l  a  domestic 
in  livery  and  two  horses  for  his  own  use.  .liiko  Itiilu'ns  and 
Velas<pie/.  in  lati*r  days,  ho  was  entrusted  with  many  conli- 
dential  missions  by  liis  mast(‘r.  In  1  l*2S,  In*  travell(‘d  to 
Ihu’tugal,  wlien*  he  painted  the  portrait  of  tlie  Princess  Isal)el, 
atterwards  Ibicht'ss  of  Burgundy,  and  hefoix'  rc'turning,  also 
visitnl  Spain.  Ids  si'rviei'S  as  paintt'r  and  di[)lomat ist,  he 

was  inunitie(*ntly  rewarded  on  his  relun  to  Bruges,  'flu*  duke 
was  constantly  giving  l\im  proofs  of  his  kindiu'ss  and  n'gard. 
He  paid  the  rent  ol'  his  house  at  Bruges;  and  wln*n  an  empty 
treasury  eomp(*lled  him  to  st<>p  tin*  wages  of  his  servants.  Joint 
was  s|)eeially  excmpleil.  Monarclis  have  oftt'ii  found  a  welcome 
n*laxation  from  the  cares  of  stale  in  the  studio  of  groat 
artists,  and  have  eonterred  Itigh  honours  on  llieir  favourite 
painters:  Pldlip  IV.  of  Spain  with  his  own  hand  painted  the 
order  of  Santiago  on  the  breast  of  Vela.s(pu*z,  and  C’harics  \. 
piekt*!!  up  the  hrusli  of  Lilian.  Dukt*  Pldlip,  too,  was  trtMpn'iitly 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  studio  of  John  van  Eyck,  and.  on 
these  (X'casions,  usi'd  sometiiuj's  to  sliower  on  tin*  apprentices 
all  tlte  silver  which  Ids  ])oekets  contaiiuxl,  lx*sides  making 
handsome  [)re'<ents  to  their  master,  in  I  loJ,  the  dukt*  stoo<l 
godlather  to  John's  infant  daugliter,  and  pres(.*nted  him  alter 
t:ie  cert'mony  witli  a  gift  of  six  silver  cujxs. 

ln*n  the  jirogress  of  tlu*  gn‘at  allar-piei*e  in  the  cha|)el  ol 
St.  Bavon  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Hubert,  Jodocus 
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Vvdts  intrusted  John  with  the  cliiir<?e  of  ooin]»letinf^  it,  and 
luucli  eontrovorsy  has  arisen  witli  reji^ard  to  tlie  share  of  the 
respective  brothers  in  this  vast  iindertakini;.  Iluhert,  us  we 
have  said,  coninienced  the  picture,  hut  at  the  period  of  his 
dcatli.  it  was  2i(»t  <piite  lialf  eoinpletial,  anil  was  not  tinally 
finish(‘d  until  1  ld‘i,  wlien  tlie  consecration  of  tJie  ehajxd  for 
which  it  was  executed,  was  splendidly  solemnized  in  the  presence 
of  admiring  crowds.  dohu  liad  many  patrons  besides  the 
l)iikc  of  llurgundy,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Uollin,  the 
chaiiccllor  of  the  duchy.  t  )f  liim,  dohn  painted  a  noble 
portrait  kneeling  to  the  ^  irii^in  and  Saviour,  lie  also  executed 
portraits  of  Arnouiph,  the  treasurcT,  <»f  the  Sire  van  Jiceuw 
(which  may  still  be  seen  at  Vienna),  and  of  manyotlier  ])ersons 
of  distinction.  Jolm  van  l^yek  died  at  llruges  in  1  110-11  ; 
Ids  body  lies  in  a  vault  near  tlie  font  of  tlie  eburidi  at  St. 
Donat,  whiTe  funeral  masses  for  the  repose  of  liis  soul  were 
yearly  celebrated  for  uj)W’ards  of  tbrei'  eentiirii^s  after  liis  death, 
until  iinally  stojiped  by  tlie  first  I’reiieh  revolution.  'fhe 
following  is  a  translation  of  his  epitajdi  inscribed  upon  a  jiillar 
of  the  church  : — 

Here  iics  Jan  who  was  colehrated  for  his  surpassiiiij;  skill,  anil 
whose  fi’Jioity  in  paintiiiu;  excited  ailiiuratioii.  lie  painted  hrcatldnj; 
forms,  and  the  earllTs  surfaee  covered  willi  Howery  vejjjotation,  eom- 
jiletiiiij;  each  work  to  the  life.  Henci^  I'hidias  and  Apelles  must 
j^ive  |)l;u*e  to  idni,  and  Polyeletus  he  di'<Mneil  his  inferior,  (hdl,  there¬ 
fore,  the  fates  most  cruel  who  liav<'  snatehed  from  \is  soeh  a  man. 
^  et  cease  to  wivp,  lor  divstiny  is  immutable;  only  pray  now  t^)  (ioil 
that  he  may  live  in  heaven.” 

Tile  works  of  the  brothers  Van  Kyek  are  dcscrihml  and 
critieizial  with  ^reat  care,  taste,  and  minuteness,  and  at  eon- 
siderable  length,  in  the  “  hhirly  Flemisli  Painters.’*  Mural 
painting  was  liut  little  known  (>r  practisi'il  in  the  Xethiulanils, 
and  the  pamds  upon  wliicli  pictures  weie  <rcu(u*ally  exceufed 
were  easily^  ilestroved  or  removed;  and  this  is  oue  ^reat  cause 
wliy  so  manv  of  the  monuments  of  early'  Mmiiish  art  liave 
pcrislied.  This,  es[)ecially,  lias  been  the  late  of  most  of  the 
pictures  of  Hubert,  and  henee  he  has  been  saeiitieed  for 
centuries  to  tlie  lame  which  liis  voun^er  brother  siieeeeiled  in 
engrossing  by  his  improvements  in  oil  mediums  and  varnishes. 

^  et  Hubert  transcended  in  genius  both  his  brother  and  every 
other  painter  in  the  AetherlaiiiLs  : — 

“  His  grand  character,  as  chief  of  the.  Flemish  school,  was 
severity  and  iiohleni*s«  of  expression.  His  gri'at  ipiality  was  colour; 
hut  he  tailed  in  idealism.  The  gravity  and  pensiveness  w  liieh  markeil 
Ins  saiiiia  wa.s  not  in  every  in.slauce  coupled  willi  a  seiitimeiit  ol 
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holinopa  and  that  elevated  type  which  Scripture  would  impress ;  and 
thoiij'h  he  never  proved  himself  a  trivial  or  vulgar  painter,  his  mind 
was  not  above*  some  weakening  conceits.  Had  he  possessed  tlie<‘ntin* 
gift  of  simplicity,  he  would  not  have  laden  the  broad  and  sweejdn^ 
folds  of  his  drapery  with  the  auperlluous  ornaments  which  jirofuselv 
cover  them.  AVith  these  exceptions,  nothing  is  wanting  in  the 
pictures  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.  Few  men  of  his  time  in  Italy,  iione 
HI  the  Netherlands,  have  ])roved  themselves  as  perfect  as  he  wjus 
in  anatomy,  and  in  the  perspective  of  the  human  frame.  Hut  n  here 
he  most  excelled  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  colour.  Jlis  worlts  arc 
vivid,  ]>owerful,  and  harmonious;  and  had  Hubert’s  pupils  Ih'cii 
Italians  instead  of  Flemings, — had  Venice  and  not  Jiruges  h(‘conu* 
bis  resting  j)lace,  he  would  have  been  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
colour.  Hut  the  tendency  to  realism  which  marked  his  wurks 
tu‘came  exaggerated  in  his  pupils,  who  seeking  for  perfection  im)rc 
in  ])atient  art  than  by  superior  genius,  fell  at  once  into  a  lower  rank, 
and  never  afterwards  arose  from  it.” — Pp.  72,  7d. 


The  grand  tigures  of  the  Father,  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  Adam, 
and  Eve,  oceujning  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mystic  Lamb, 
Hubert’s  only  authentic  picture,  have  been  unfortunately 
separated  and  dis])ersed, — part  being  pn*serv('d  in  (ilK'iit.aiid 
part  in  Berlin.  The  Agnus  Dei,  occu])ying  the  e(‘ntral  ])anel, 
and  the  wings  were  painted  by  dohn  after  his  brother’s  death. 
The  following  animated  and  ])icturesque  description  of  this 
inagnitic(‘nt  altar-piece  while  yet  entire,  jiffords  a  favourable 
sjH'cinien  of  the  style  of  ^lessrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle: — 


“  In  its  complete  and  finished  form,  the  altar-piece  deserved  the 
great  and  lasting  admiration  which  it  excited.  It  not  only  formed  a 
sj>h‘ndid  harmony  within  its(‘lf,  but,  being  executed  for  tlu*  jdacc  in 
which  it  stood,  it  harmoni/,(*d  with  all  around  it.  Chapels  ami 
churches  wt‘re  then  vastly  different  from  what  tlu‘y  are  at  present, or 
wt*re  a  little  later.  The  walls  were  covered  here  with  tap(‘strics, 
then*  with  stutfs  of  various  sorts;  numerous  votive  ])ictur(‘s  hung 
around,  and  tlu*  space  was  crowded  where  it  is  now  t*inpty.  flie 
chapel  of  dodocus  Vydts  was  d(*voted  to  st'tting  off  a*  splendid 
j)icture;  and  nothing  can  be  well  imagined  fiiu'rlhan  the  open  altar- 
piece,  at  the  moment  of  the  mass,  unadorned  by  candles,  fh)wers,  or 
aught  that  carries  off  the  eye;  for  these  adornments  were  only 
introduced  a  little  later.  The  8ubj(*ct  too,  was  grand  and  wcll-cou- 
ceived,  suited  to  the  feelings  of  tlie  people,  aiul  in  harmony  with 
the  fervour  of  religion  common  to  the  age.  It  was  taken  from 
Hovelation,  then  a  fertile  source  of  inspiration  to  the  sc\il[»tor  and 
the  painter,  from  which  at  first,  indeed,  the  former  took  the 
incidents  which  adorned  the  ])ainted  portals  of  the  convents  and 
catlu‘drals.  There  sat  enthroned  the  tigun*  of  (iod  the  father, 
holding  np  his  fingers  to  bless  the  world,  with  the  ])apal  tiara  on  his 
head  ;  John  the  Haptist  on  his  left,  and  the  Virgin  ^larv  on  his  right. 
At  his  teet  stood  the  Lamb  ;  aud  round  the  altar  where  ho  bled, 
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wero  j\ll  tlio  angels, — all  tho  saints  and  martyrs  peculiarly  made  liolv  by 
the  ('hnrcli  ot‘  Koine.  Tlnjre  were  popes  and  bishops,  and  lemale  saint s, 
luTinitsand  holy  pilgrims,  crusaders  and  heroes  of  the  early  Christian 
legends,  all  advancing  to  adiu’c  the  Lamb, — all  converging  to  one 
central  point,  through  varied  landscapes,  on  toot  with  staves,  on  horse¬ 
back  clad  in  simple  tunic  or  sable  armour.  Nor  while  tlu*  symbols 
of  eternal  happiness  were  thus  being  paraded  before  the  people,  did 
the  paintiT  lu‘sitate  to  place  before  them  those  of  ])unishment  ;  for 
on  the  socket  of  the  altar-piece,  was  seen  a  ])ietun^  of  the  tortured 
down  below,  according  to  the  old-estahlished  custom,  which  made 
the  monks  of  old  Creek  churches  paint  that  suhj(*et  upon  tht‘  jiortieoes, 
as  cmhlematic  of  the  hapless  state  which  waits  on  those  who  ke[)t 
without  the  pale  of  the  mother  chureh.  !!(»  n'presmited  also,  on 
the  altar-])iece,  the  Sybils  who  fori'told  tho  eoming  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  Kvangtdists,  Adam,  Kv(*,  (^lin  and  Abel,  in 
jiroininent  positions,  impressing  on  tho  mind  of  the  spectator  the 
cnormitv  of  mortal  sin,  destined  to  be  purified  bv  tin*  sacrifice  of  the 
Lamb.”* 


Tho  tigures  of  St.  John  and  of  tho  Virgin,  by  IFiihiTt,  in  tliis 
inaster-])iece,  are  ])articularly  noble  ;  the  former  is  austiTi'  in 
expression,  and  noble  in  form;  and  the  lattc'r,  with  long  light 
hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders,  holds  a  hook  in  lu'r  graci'ful 
hands,  in  an  attitudi'  at  once  elegant  and  natural,  'i'he  ecdouring 
of  both  is  admirable;  rich  and  brown,  and  fro(‘  from  all  a])p(‘ar- 
ance  of  te<lious  workmanship.  The  central  ])anel  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  is  that  in  which  .lohn  shows  to  most  advantage  ;  it  is  a  vivid, 
])owerful,  and  highly  finislu'd  picture,  full  of  figuri's  in  varied 
attitiid(‘s  and  exjiressions,  and  of  charming  landscapes  with 
green  flowing  meadows  and  sparkling  fountains. 

Besides  this  great  work,  there  are  still  a  numb(*r  of  picturi's 
in  various  parts  of  Kurojx',  by  dohn  van  Kyek,  Ix'aring  authentii; 
signatures  and  dates.  In  our  owm  National  ( iallerv,  there  are 


two  t  Nos.  bSband  *J‘J*iofthe  catalogue),  both  good  (*xamples  of  tlui 
master.  Hut  perhaps  the  best  of  his  great  works,  splendid  both 
in  design  and  (^xeemtion,  is  tin'  altar-])i(X‘e  of  the  Santa  dhinita 
^luseum,  at  AIadrid,int('nded  to  represent  the  triumph  of  thef  ire(*k 
and  Latin  ehurehes  over  the  Jews ;  the  field  of  victory  being  a 


mediawal  court  in  tlu'  ]x)int('d  stvle  of  St.  Laurent  of  Nurein- 
Derg.  In  this  ])icture  John  has  introduced  his  own  portrait, 
and  that  of  his  brother  Hubert,  among  the  attendants  of  a  ]M)])e 
who  is  ]X)inting  to  the  sacnxl  host ;  the  countenance  of  the  (dder 
is  full,  powaudul,  and  somewhat  stern  ;  that  of  the  younger,  less 
hold,  but  more  sharply  cut  and  intelh'ctual.  dins  is  the  nohh‘st 
painting  of  the  PTemish  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mystic 
band)  of  St.  Havon.  There  is  anotluT  fine  example  of  .John's 
j)owers  in  tlu^  liouvre,  representing  ( Jiancellor  Hollin  kneeling 
"ith  a  missal,  before  the  Virgin  and  Child.  In  the  background 
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is  a  jKTs|H}ctive  view  ot*  the  city  of  Ihai^ifcs,  and — aecor(lin(>  to 
o:ie  authority — “more  than  two  thousand  tl^ures,  of  which  tln‘ 
variety  and  attitudes  can  only  be  perceived  witli  the  assistance 
of  a  ma^nifyin^  ‘>lass.” 

Ltindscapes  wt‘re  generally  ])roniinent  features  in  tlie  works 
of  Oohn  van  I']yek,  and  his  intluenee  and  example  are  said  hv 
some  to  have  extended  beyond  the  All  )s,  and  to  have  caused 
tludr  introduction  into  the  paintings  of  the  bdormitiiu'  artists  of 
tlie  iil‘t(‘enth  century.  These  landsca})es  Inive  bei  ii  universallv 
and  justly  admired  for  their  truth  to  nature,  minute  linish,  and 
excellenct'  in  aerial  perspective.  Jolm,  how(‘ver,  does  not  seem 
to  havebivn  thoroughly  accpiainted  with  the  rules  of  liiuar  j)er- 
spcctivi* ;  lor  althoujj^h  his  landscaj)c back^^rounds  an*  correct,  his 
foreground  llirures  are  fre(|uently  defective,  and  there  is  not  an 
instanci?  of  his  producing  foreshortened  titifui-es  triu*  to  tin*  rules 
of  ]>ers])ective,  which  were  lu'tti'i*  nnderstoiKl  and  mon*  suc¬ 


cessfully  })ractis('d  by  his  Italian  conti'inptu’arv,  I’acdo  Tci'llo, 
who  used  to  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  in  his  studio  to  studv  its 


mvsterii's  ;  answeriiiir 


entreaties  of  his  wife,  when  she 


be^^ed  him  for  a  little  whih*  to  lay  aside  his  work,  “Ah  ! 


aiinua 


mia,  if  you  could  hut  understand  the  (h‘lii»hts  of  pc'rspective ! 
Ih'fore  ])artin^  from  riohn  van  Eyck,  we  may  advert  to  one 
charmin*;;  peculiarity  of  many  of  his  ])aintin^s,  their  still 
unimpairt'd  freshness  and  brilliancv  of  colour  —  clear  aud 


bright  in  spite  of  tin*  lapse  of  centuries;  lor  time,  which  has 
dimnu'd  tin*  tones  of  many  a  ])icture  j)aintcd  loni»-  jifti'i*  his  era, 
has  rt*spect<‘d  the  puritv  and  brilliancv  of  this  (‘arlv  masti*r. 
(\din,  or  (ndart  le  Voleur,  one  of  dohn  van  hiVek’s  succt'ssors 


in  the  ollict's  of  ducal  ])ainter  and  “  rarfrt-dr-clnanhrr,^^  was  an 
accomplished  and  inji^enious  machinist;  and  in  this  caiiacity, 
was  ot'  ‘^real  s(*rvic(*  to  JMiilip  of  Ihir^undv,  who  had  a  iuo.''t 
unprinct‘Iy  fondiu'ss  for  ])ractical  jokes.  The-  castle  of  Ib'sdiii, 
liis  favourite  I’esidt'iici*,  was  iis  full  of  tra})s  and  pitfalls  as  a 
modi*rn  theatre,  which  servcsl  to  assist  in  the  pi'rpetration  ot 
those  coarse  jok('s  that  fornu'd  the  staple  of  nu  diieval  fun.  Ihc 
followin'^  i‘Xam|)h's  will  servi*  to  jJ^ive  some  idea  of  the  sort  ot 
enti'rtainnu'nt  which  an  unsuspect iiiLr  stranjjfcr  usi'd  to  t‘xpcri(*ncc 
in  the  castle  td‘  llesdin.  On  enterinji;  from  a  certain  ;^^a!h*ry 
into  a  nei^hhourin^  passaj^e,  he  was  starth'd  hv  the  su(hh‘n 
apparition  id’  a  wooden  li;L;;ure  spoutin*^  wali*r,  and  a  Iri^dit  and 
a  ducking  wi're  the  results.  At  other  times,  a  set  ot  brushes 
would  be  s^'t  in  motion,  and  the  patient  would  have  his  laoc 
blackened  iu*  whitened,  as  the  case  mi<;ht  b(*.  Tlu're  was  also 
an  enj^iiii*  which  seized  a  man  and  thrashed  him  soundly* 


Advanta^i*  was  taken  of  the  proverbial  cui  iosity  of  the  Icnialo 
sex ;  li»r  in  the  y;reat  gallery  was  a  trap,  and  near  it  the 
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of  a  liennit  who  ])rophosioil.  Ladios  wore  his  most  Irequeiit 
victims;  lor,  no  sooner  did  they  iH)})roach  to  have  tlioir  lortnnos 
told,  than  the  coiling  opened,  and  inuirod  forth  rain;  tliundm* 
claps,  preeedecl  by  lij^hlnin^,  followi'd  ;  and  when  tluw  took 
rcfuj^e  from  the  storm,  tlnw  Ibiind  theinsidves  entrapped  in  a 
pit fidl  above  a  sack  of  feathers;  after  which  they  were,  at  last, 
allowed  to  make  their  escape.  In  tlu'  j^reat  pdh'ry  thiTe  was 
also  a  bridu-e  which  dro])ped  saunterers  into  the  water;  and 
ciijjiiies  which  spouted  water  wlienever  they  were  touched.  In 
the  hall,  too,  were  tii»iires  spouting  water;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  a  ^^alh'ry,  cig-ht  w'at('r-j(‘ts  wetted  tlie  passes  by,  while  three 
small  pipes  at  t  he  same  time  covered  tliem  with  tlour.  Splendid 
missals  were  also  placed  so  us  to  attract  the  cm  ions,  iind  tlnn 
cover  thi'in  with  soot  or  mud  ;  in  short,  tlune  was  no  liniit.^  to 
the  ingenious  pleasantries  ol  tlu'  duke,  assisted  l)y  tlii'  practii'al^ 
skill  of  Colart  le  Voleur,  which  was  r(‘wardt‘d  with  a  sum  oi 
1,000  livres,  or  ten  times  the  annual  salary  ot  his  griait  pre¬ 
decessor,  flohn  van  l^jvck. 

The  disciples  and  successors  of  I  lubert  and  »Iohn  \  an  Kyck, 
with  tw'o  exceptions,  nei'd  not  detain  us  long.  In  I  I  10,  Kog(*i 
vail  der  \Vt‘vden,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  anioiig  thiMii, 
paid  a  visit  to  Italy,  being  the  tirst  Mi'inish  artist  who  is 
recorded  to  have  done  so.  lie  w'l'iit  to  hmrara,  h  lort'iice,  and 
Ivome ;  and  at  the  last  ])laco,  is  said  to  have  pronounced  (n'litile 
da  Fabriano — of  whom  ^iichel  Angelo  remarked  that  his  painting 
was  like  his  name  ((icniile) — to  be  the  tirst  artist  in  ltal\.  A 
curious  story  is  told  of  one  of  Van  der  \\  (‘vdeii  s  most  c(‘h‘hrat('d 
pictures,  a  Desccuit  from  the  (h'oss,  jiaintt'd  |or  the  chinch 
of  Notre  Dame,  //or.s  dc.s  nint'-Sj  at  Louvain,  lo  this  -Var\  ot 
Huiigarv  took  so  gnmt  a  liking  that  slu‘  succee(h‘d  in  ohlaiuiiig 
it,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  copy  by  Doxle.  Slie  then  sent 
it  lo  Spain,  but  tlie  shi])  which  contaim‘d  it  was  in  immiiKMit 
daiig(‘r  of  foundering  in  a  tempest,  and  to  lighten  lau*,  much 
valuable  merchandise  and  this  picture  wert‘  thrown  overboard. 
The  former  was  irretrievably  lost,  but  the  painting  in  its  cnse 
was  cast  on  shore,  little  daiiiaged  by  the  rough  tnaitmeiit  it  had 
met  with.  It  is  now  in  the  (buvii  of  Spains  galhuw  m  .Madrid, 
but  so  badlv  hung  that  it  can  scarcely  b(^  S'cen. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  the  early  hdemish  painters  by 
Some  account  of  the  two  greatest  followm’s  ot  the  >  an  i\(  's 
Aiitonello  da  Messina,  the  connecting  link  betwa^mi  the  schools 
of  llruges  and  Yimice,  in  wliose  works  tin*  (ierman  and  Italian 
eleiiieiits  are  both  visible;  and  Hans  Memling,  the  most  suave, 
graceful,  and  mystical  of  the  lairly  Belgian  masters.  Antmiello 
was  Ixini  at  Messina,  about  the  year  1114,  of  a  lamily  ot  artists 
Uis  graiidlather,  father,  and  uncle,  had  all  been  painteis,  am 
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many  of  their  works  ornainont(‘(l  tlie  cluirclics  of  their  native 
eitv.  Salvadore,  the  ])areiit  of  Aiitoiicllo,  aftiT  liavino:  instructed 
his  son  in  the  rudiments  of  ])aintin",  sent  him  to  Koine,  at  an 
early  a<?e,  in  order  to  complete  his  ])rofessional  studies,  lie 
remained  there  for  several  yi‘ars,  and  tlien  n'tnrned  to  Sieilv, 
and  visited  Palermo,  where  Alphonso,  of  Arrapfon,  at  that  time 
held  his  court.  1^'rom  theni'e  he  repaired  to  Mt'ssina,  wliere  he 
left  some  proofs  of  his  talent ;  and  in  14dS,  went  to  TSaph's,  and 
Ix'eame  the  ])upil  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  tlien  at  the  head  ot‘ 
the  Neajiolitan  masters.  (  olantonio’s  style  of  colourinp:  had 
lu'en  much  influema'd  hy  the  Meniish  pictures  of  the  school  of 
llriijjc's,  wliich  had  been  sent  to  Italy.  Some  of  these  were  of 
^reat  merit  ;  and  one  of  them  by  Van  der  (Joes,  a  pupil  ol‘  the 
\  an  Kycks,  ])ainted  for  the  church  of  Santa  ^laria  Xuova  at 
b'lonnce,  is  still  in  tine  ])reservation,  and  its  eharminp:  and 
ex(piisit(‘ly  tinislu'd  details — a  vase  of  tlowins,  rich  carjHt, 
splendid  furniture,  prems,  embroideries,  and  mapnificent  land- 
sca]><'s — have  Iumii  frequently  copit'd  by  substcpient  j)ainters. 
Antonello,  havinp  seen  a  ])icture  by  Van  Kyek,  was  so  much 
struck  by  its  exeidlence,  that  he  determined  to  visit  tin*  country 
where  it  had  bcmi  painted,  and,  ;ic(‘ordinply,  lost  no  tinu'  in 
8(‘ttinp  out  for  Flanders.  Then  he  became  intimate  with  John 
van  kA’ck,  and  h‘arned  from  him  the  secret  of  oil-paintiup ; 
and  aceordinp  ti)  an  old  Flemish  MS.  still  extant,  b(‘turc 
leavinp  the  country  he  present('d  to  the  ehurcli  of  St.  Ikivon,  a 
jiictun*  by  himself,  ])ainted  in  the  new  nu'thod,  as  a  token  of 
the  lu'm'tits  lu‘  had  deiived  from  the  pr(‘at  master  of  the  scliool 
(4‘  l>rup(‘6.  His  style,  subst  quently  to  this  period,  affords  ain])lc 
indications  of  the  way  in  which  he  liad  ])rofit(‘d  by  tlui  instruc¬ 
tions  lu‘  received,  ami  none  of  the  German  ]mpils  of  llul)ort  or 
John  a]>pear  to  have  appropriated  their  leading  characteristics 
so  suoc(‘ssfnlly  as  this  Italian.  After  the  death  of  John, 
Antonello  went  to  Messina,  remained  there  for  a  few  nnnitlis. 


and  then  ]mH‘e(xl('d  to  Venice,  wlu're  he  arrived  about  tlic 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  soon  employed  in 
paintinp  the  |K)rtrait8  of  many  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  wliich 
W(‘re  excet'dinply  admin'd  for  their  beauty  of  finish  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  colour.  Antonello  avoided  many  of  the  faults  of  the 
Flemish  school,  such  as  its  lenpthy  drawinp  and  meapre 
forms,  while  he  imitated  its  minuteness  and  delicacy  of  finish. 


and  surpassed  it  in  simplicity  (»f  tints  and  b(‘auty  of  intonation. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  intimate  ndations  had  bi'cii 
established  lH*tween  the  I  Itramontane  and  Venetian  schotds. 


tierman  painters  were  nH'cived  with  s])ecial  favour  in  ^  enice, 
and  left  numerous  examples  of  their  skill  in  her  palac('s  and 
churches.  Thus,  in  the  church  of  the  Servites,  there  wiis 
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formerly  a  noble  painting,  by  John  van  Myek,  of  tlie  Adoration 
of  the  Ma^i ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Hans  Meinlini^  adorned 
the  Jlreviary  of  Cardinal  (iriniani,  now  in  the  Library  of  St. 
^lark,  with  miniatures  and  illuminations  of  siieh  incomparable 
beauty  that,  even  in  Italy,  they  were  esteemi'd  miracles  of  art. 
Several  Venetian  painters  also  crossed  the  Alps,  travc'lled 
into  the  Netherlands,  and  succeeded  in  imitating  the  style 
of  the  Flemish  painters;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Ciermanic  impress  was  j)reserved  in 
Venice  among  the  family  of  the  Vivarini,  who  lived  on  the 
island  of  ^lurano;  and  Luigi,  the  ablest  of  their  number, 
the  competitor  with  John  Bellini  in  the  Confraternita  di  San 
Girolamo,  may  be  considered  as  the  last  type  of  the  semi- 
German  semi -Italian  ])ainter,  afterwards  absoibed  in  the 
great  national  school  of  Venice.  Antonello,  however,  more 
than  any  other,  may  bi‘  reganh'd  as  having  imparted  to 
the  Venetians  the  finish  and  minuteness  whicli  he  owi‘d  to 
his  studies  in  Flanders.  Ilis  influence  is  ch‘aily  <liscernible 
in  the  paintings  of  Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini.  Ills  iirst 
and  last  picture,  and  those'  of  the  Bellini,  wen*,  so  to  speak, 
the  links  of  a  perfect  chain.  The  Italian  eleim'iit  grt'w  in 
Antonello  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  latest  pictures  Ix'ing 
the  least  Flemish  and  most  like  those  of  the  Ih'llini.  They, 
afterwards,  casting  aside  the  last  remnant  of  minute'iu'ss  and 
rigidity,  which  marked  the  crowning  efforts  of  Antonello,  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  manner.  From  that  to  the  pcu-lectioii 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  was  but  a  further  stt'p  in  the  line  of 
progress.  Wo  may  observe  in  flu*  portiait  by  John  Bellini,  in 
our  National  Gallery,  how  great  was  tln^  ellecrt  ol‘  the  influenct* 
of  Antoiu'llo  ;  there,  warmth  of  colouring  and  finish  of  design 
combine  to  make  the  ])icture  pleasing,  yet  it  is  but  the  style  of 
Antonello  soft eiu'd  and  Italianizi'd.  ^Vntonello,  at  two  dilfeia'iit 
j)eriods,  resided  for  thirty  y(*ars  in  the  VeiU'tian  territory;  and 
this  lengthened  residence  satisfactorily  accounts  lor  the  marked 
influence  of  his  style  upon  the  early  Venet  ian  mastt'rs,  and  also 
for  the  fact,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  liftt'cnlh  ctaitury,  oil- 
painting  was  universally  ])ractised  at  Venice,  though  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Iledit'd  at  \  enice 
in  ITJJ,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  by  his  brother  artists,  who  cel(d)rafcd  his  name  in  a  Latin 
ej)ituph  as  the  first  Italian  who  introduced  into  his  native 
country  the  improved  method  of  painting  in  oils.  Thos(*  who 
wish  a  detailed  account  of  his  works  will  find  it  iii  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  J^arly  Flemish  Bainters.^’ 

The  secn*t  which  Antonello  introduced  into  Italy  w'as  destined 
to  be  a  fatal  one.  According  to  Vasari,  he  had  communicated 
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if  fo  TVmioiiico  Venoziano ;  and  Doinonico’s  falso  friend,  Andr«'a 
dj!  Castai^Tia,  dis^iiisincr,  under  tlie  mask  of  a  Itaider  r(‘;vi,rd, 
the  envy  and  liafivd  which  raiddt'd  in  In’s  heart,  on  account  (•!’ 
the  superior  popularity  and  accoinplislinients  of  l)om('nic(»,  suc- 
(•('(Hled  in  drawiiiii:  from  him  the  new  method  of  ])aintin;r  in 
oils,  at  that  time*  unknown  in  Tuscany.  After  thus  lcarnini> 
his  strret,  he  watch(‘d  for  an  opportunity,  waylaid  Domenico 
one  eveniu"  as  he  n'turiK'd  from  serenadin;^  liis  mistn'ss,  and 
harharously  murdered  him  l>y  rc'pt'ated  Mows.  He  then  feij^iu'd 
the  utmost  j^rief,  so  that  no  sus])icion  was  attaelu'd  to  hiiu ;  nor 
would  his  villtiny  have  been  ever  discoven'd,  had  not  th(‘  p;m^s 
of  rcmors('  compelled  him,  wlnm  oti  his  (h'ath-bed,  to  (‘onfess 
th(‘  atriK'ious  crime  of  which  he  had  b('en  jz^uilty. 

t  >f  the  personal  history,  birth,  jiiid  n'sidmiee  of  Hans 
^bunlinu^ — ]H‘rha])s  the  »^r(‘atest  follower  of  tlu'  Van  Mveks — 
but  little  is  c('rtainlv  known,  thouurh  several  lejrends  witii 
regard  to  him  have  Inuai  ('Xtensively  circulated.  It  is  not 
asccitaincd  wlu'ther  he  was  born  at  Drupes  or  at  Damnu*,  hut 
he  appears  to  have*  spe'iit  semie'  portie>n  e>f  his  e'arlv  lile  at 
r>russe‘ls,  and  to  have  re*e‘eive‘el  instiue*tions  in  paintiniif  from 
lb)i::t'r  van  der  AVe'vden.  Se)me  authe)rs  have*  afllianenl  tluit, 
when  a  yniin^  man,  he  went  to  Italy,  and  later  in  life*  to  Spain  ; 
but  for  the*se*  journ(*ys  there  s(*e'ms  to  be*  no  sutlie'ient  aiithoritv. 
'fraditie)!!  also  as>(*rts  that  be*  was  a  se)ldier  as  we‘11  as  a  ])ainte'r, 
anel  a  follower  of  ('harles  the*  Ibish  in  bis  ill-advis(*d  Swiss 
e*ampai^iis,  but  this  t(>o  lacks  e'onlirmatiem.  Tims  mtieh  seH*ms 
to  be*  ce*rtain  that,  subse'cpieaitly  te)  the  ye'ar  1  177,  he*  must  iiave* 
we)rke'(i  a  «;re*at  eh'ul  in  the  IIosj)ital  e)f  St.  »Iohn  at  Jlrui^^e's, 
wlu're',  accoreiinuf  to  one*  ace*e)unt,  he  painte*el  euit  of  p^rat itude*  for 
havinix  be-en  kindly  re'e’eive*d  when  wounded  anel  helj)le'ss.  II is 
ele'ath  eu-e*urree!  durini**  the*  year  1  llMh  He*  still  live's  in  his 
works,  e)f  whiedi  lu'arly  a  hundred  yet  re'inain.  d'he  e‘itie*s  e»f 
Druixe's  anel  Lube'ek,  anel  the*  ^alle*rie's  of  Vienna,  ^lunicli, 
l*de>re*ne*e',  'run’ll,  and  the*  lieuivre,  atlbrel  e*xe*e'lle*nt  e*xample's  e>f 
his  style,  sheewin;;:  that  his  life  must  have  be(*n  elilii^e'ntly 
e>ce*u]>ieil  ill  the*  e'xe*re*ise  e>f  his  preife'ssieui  as  a  ])ainter,  anel 
re'iieh'rini;  it  hii^hly  impretbable  tliat  mue*h  of  his  time*  eamld 
have  be'en  spe'iit  in  the  ruele*!*  te>ils  eif  a  warlike  e*are*er.  The* 
style*  e>f  this  e’harmini;  ])ainte'r  llieui^h  ^race*ful  anel  ]u)etical,  is 
at  the  same  time*,  simple  anel  se'Ve*re,  e'xhibitin^  in  the  ti^ure's, 
elrap(*ry,  ami  ^rem])inu;,  a  ‘*re*at  ini]^rove'ment  upon  the*  manner 
e)f  his  ma^te'i’  N  an  eh'r  \\  evden.  “  He*inlini»*,”*  savs  Dr.  I\  up:le*r. 


*  Momlinix  is  s<»inotiiiK*s  c:\ll('el  also  oalle*(l  lloinlincr.  as  l>v  IM*.  Kei^zle’r. 
anel  s«*nu“tiuM‘s  ab»*  Mt'iiiincline'k,  lent  the're*  se*oius  no  (ioulet  that  the*  sja’ilMi;^ 
aih>l>toil  hy  the  authors  of  the  “  Karly  Kloiiiish  raiiitcrs  ’’  is  iho  must 
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“adopted  the  mode  of  conooptioii  j)oculiar  to  the  stdiool  of  A  an 
Kvek,  tinned,  liowover,  with  jjroater  sc'vority.  The  features  are 
le-is  knely,  hut  more  earnest;  the  tij^ures  less  elep:ant ;  the 
nioveuieuts  less  soft  ;  the  handlinn;  sharper,  \vith  <::reater  tinisli 
ot‘ detail.  His  ^roupiujj:  is  strictly  synnuetrieal,  and  he  eontines 
luiiiself  in  <:^en('ral  to  the  characters  absolutely  necessary  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  endeavours  to  exhaust  the  history,  and 
often  introduces  the  events  M-hieli  preced(‘d  or  followed  the 
principal  action,  in  a  smaller  size  in  the  haeke^round.  AVe  trace 
liis  more  serious  feeling  particularly  in  the  conce]>tion  and 
colouring  of  his  landscapes.  If,  in  dohn  van  Kyek  these  shone 
in  the  light  of  spring,  in  Hemling  they  glow  with  the  richness 
(tf  sumumr;  the  gremis  are  darker,  the  meadows  more  ('qually 
tinted,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  more  dense,  the  shadows 
stronger,  the  massi's  (d  light  broader  and  more'  traucjuil.^  Tii 
otlu'r  cases,  the  tone  of  his  landsca])('s  is  a  eleai*,  unifoini, 
autumnal  tint.  He  is  always  sueec'ssiul  in  scenes  whicli  rcMpme 
the  highest  brilliancy  of  strong  liglits,  as  the  rising  sun  ;  or 
forcible  and  singular  combinations  of  c(dour,  as  in  visions  and 

such  like  subjects.^*  ^  ^ 

The  best  collection  of  Meniling’s  woi'ks  is  still  to  Ix'  lound 
in  the  Hospital  of  St.  .bdni  at  Bruges,  among  which  tlu'  altar- 
piece  oi  the  S])osalizio  oe(!npi(\s  a  conspicnous  ])laee.  It  (h'juets 
the  Virgin  st'atc'd  nndei*  a  ])o]’ch  on  a  throne  decorabul  Mith  i  i<*h 
tapestry,  d  wo  gracelul  angeds  hold  a  crown  o\  er  lu'i*  lu'ad. 
On  the  right  St.  Katharine  in  royal  ap])arel  kmxds  at  her  side; 
the  inlant  (dirist,  lull  <d’  grae(‘  and  Ix'anty,  Ix'iids  iorward  and 
]»laees  the  bridal  ring  on  lu'i*  linger,  whik*  attemdant  angeds  au^ 
eelebrat ing  t he  (‘spousals  with  hymns  (d  joy.  St.  Harbai’a,  St. 
•lohn  the  Ha]dist,and  St.*I(din  the  hiVangidist,  are  also  introduces!, 
and  in  tlu'  distance,  is  a  tine  landscape  bacd-eground.  ^  Amdluir 
nobk*  ])ietur(',  Ixdonging  to  this  ])eriod  ol  Mendings  eare'er, 
and  known  as  tin' t  Milford  altar-[)i('e<',  is  in  tin'  Ibik('  ol  Deyui- 
shiri's  villa  at  (Miiswiidv.  The  (diajicl  ol  the  Hos])ital  ol  St. 
•lohn  eontiiins  a  pi’eeious  nnunorial  ol  the  ge'iiius  (d  Mending 
in  the  Ueli(|uary  of  St.  Ursula,  a  shrine  about  four  Ibet  in 
h'ligth,  resembling  in  ap])earane(‘  tin'  nave?  oi  a  gothic  (dim eh  , 
tlu*  out(‘r  ])art  contains  tbn'o  compartments,  (andi  loiining  a 
recess,  ck'corated  by  ]>aintings  from  the  legend  (d  St.  1  r.>ula  ; 
a  ])ictur(‘  also  adorns  ('a<di  end  ol  tln^  sbriin',  Mhile  thiee 
medallions  aiv  ]dae('d  on  (dtln'r  side  (»f  the  mimic  roid’.  '  MMn'se 
]>ictures,  small  as  thev  are,  rank  amongst  tin'  nol)h‘.>t  jirodnetioiis 
o|  tin*  h  h'mish  sediool.  I  he  drawing  is  liin*r  than  in  M<‘mling  s 
larger  works;  nothing  is  still,  awkward,  or  nn'agri',  all^  is 
Irc'odoni,  ])ow<'r,  and  ease';  tin*  (‘xe'cntien,  though  solt,  is  telling 
and  masterlv,  and  manv  ot  the  heads  are  remarkable  Ibi 
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vivacity  and  expression.  Tliere  are  two  small  but  very  bt'uutit'ul 
j)icturcs  by  Meinlin*^  in  the  Louvre — a  St.  John  the  l>a])tist  and 
a  Majjrdaleii ;  and  in  most  ot*  the  capitals  of  Lur()])e,  th(T(‘  are 
paint in^rs  by  him  in  private  hands.  According  to  Dr.  Waa«^^‘n 
an  altar-piece  re])resentin^  the  Annunciation,  in  the  (irevtumh'ii 
chapel  of  the  C  athedial  at  Lubeck,  is  the  finest  work  of  Mending 
now  in  existence.  Hans  Meinlin^  had  many  imitators,  some  of 
whom  evinced  considerable  ability,  but  their  works  never,  in 
any  instance,  attain  to  the  excellence  which  delights  us  in  the 
compositions  of  that  jj^reat  and  graceful  master. 

Many  of  the  later  and  feebler  followers  of  the  school  of 
Hrup‘s  travelled  through  Germany,  and  into  I'rance,  Spain, 
and  Dortujj^al,  where  they  obtained  patrona;j:e  and  employnn'iit, 
and  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  national  art  of 
these  countries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fil“tt‘enth  c(‘ntury,  .Ian 
Mabuse  painted  in  Knji^land,  and  in  the  followin<j^  ci'iiturv, 
numerous  I'demish  ])ainters  migrated  from  h'landers,  and 
dev(>t(‘d  themselves  chietly  to  portrait  paint  ini;.  The  earliest 
and  ^n*afest  of  the  l{el<;ian  artists  did  not,  thercdbn*,  exc'rcise 
any  influence  in  England  ;  and  the  manner  im])orted  by  Mabuse, 
(’ornelis  and  Lucas  de  Deere  was  no  longer  that  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  but  a  bastard  and  feeble  style,  adulterated  by  ('oni- 
mini^linj^  with  the  various  schools  of  Italy  and  G(‘rmany. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  brieflv  to  sketch  tlie  historv  of 

«  « 

tin*  early  f'lemish  painters,  especially  of  those  belonuinir  to  tin* 
j;reat  central  school  of  Hruj^es,  which  exercised  so  imp(»rlant  an 
inlluenc*e  over  lhirop(*an  art;  and  we  must  r(*l'er  those  who  may 
wish  for  1‘urther  information  with  regard  to  the  lives  and  labours 
of  tln*se  ancient  llel^iaii  masters,  to  the  very  able  and  int('r(‘st- 
ini;  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  commencement  of  our 
remarks.* 

*  There  is  one  defect,  however,  in  the  “  Early  Flemish  Painters,"  most 
material  in  a  volume  intended  to  serve  as  a  work  of  reference  ;  and  that  is, 
the  very  imiH*rfect  state  of  the  index  appended  to  it. 
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ManuaJe  Pratico  tU  Idrodinamica, —  Colombani.  2iul  edition. 
Milano.  1S45. 

2.  Trailr  Theorique  ct  Pratique  des  Irrij/atioihs'. — X^adauU  d<*  ButVon. 

Paris.  iSid. 

3.  Irrigation  et  Assainisi^ement  des  Trrres. — ^ramiols-Hon't.  l*aris. 

1S51. 

i.  liiblioth'que  Rural e :  jllauuel  d' Irrigation.  Bnixolles.  IS.’iO. 

5.  Italian  Irriqation. — K.  Baird  Sniitln  Blackwood.  isr),'». 

0.  Thr  Caurrrj/^  Kistnah,  and  Godavrrif ;  oi\  Irrigation  in  the 
Madras  Provinces, — 1\.  Baird  Smith.  Smith,  Kldcr,  (ki. 
IS.Kk 

7.  Traite  Pratique  de  V Irriyaiion  des  Prairies. — d.  ICiclhofl’.  l?rnx- 


For  several  reasons,  the  attention  of  tlic  tcelinieal  and  seientlfic 
world  has  been  recently  again  diro('ted  in  a  very  pointed  manner 
to  the  s\il)ject  of  irrigation,  which  seemed  a  few  years  since  to 
have  so  entirely  passed  from  men’s  minds,  in  otlieial  (piarters  at 
least,  tliat  one  of  the  late  Inspectors  of  tlie  (Jeneral  Boanl  of 
Health  almost  claimed  credit  tor  bavin;;  discovered  its  value. 
The  first  of  these  reasons  for  tlie  revived  interest  to  which  wc 
allude,  was  suggested  by  the  successful  results  of  the  operations 
undertaken  in  our  Indian  empire  for  the  j)urpose  of  restoring 
the  ancient  works  for  the  irrigation  of*  Bengal,  and  of  the 
^ladras  provinces;  and  the  second  has  arisen  from  the  neees- 
pity  for  grappling  w  ith  the  daily  increasing  nuisance  of  our  own 
town  sewerage.  The  East,  India  (’t»mj>auy  has  dealt  with  its 
I'ortion  ol*  tlie  question  tiuis  brought  liefore  the  public,  with  a 
degree  of  boldness,  skill,  and  firmness  (d*  jmrpose,  and  it  has 
also  selected  its  professional  advisers  with  a  degree  of  iutelli- 
gence,  which  contrast  painfully  with  the  operations  of  our  own 
Ini]>crial  government.  Unfortunately,  however,  tlu*  hmglisli 
public  has  been  indispos(‘d  hitherto  to  dwell  u|)on  Indian 
affairs,  and  far  too  litth;  attentiim  has  bccni  paid  to  the  great 
operations  lately  carried  on  for  the  internal  improveimmt  oi' 
that  mighty  empire.  But  as  it  has  now  becouu‘  a  matter  of 
necessity  with  us,  even  as  dwelhn’s  in  towns,  to  study  all  the 
hearings  of  the  science  of  irrigation,  if  only  for  our  own  sakes, 
we  are  compelle<l  oca'asionally  to  turn  to  the  country  whci’c  it 
has  h(*eu  applied  on  the  grandest  scale.  1* ortunat<‘ly,  the 
Honourable  C’ompanv  has  issue<l  some  really  valuable  j>ap(‘rs 
upon  the  s\d)ject — paj)ers  of  both  a  ju’actical  and  a  theoretical 
— voi..  II.  F  F 
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cliaractor ;  aiul  wo,  therofore,  ju-opose  to  dwell  at  some  lonirth 
upon  tlieiii,  lor  the  purpO!?es  both  ot*  reinindinjr  uur  oomitrvnuai 
of  what  KnoIi.<h!nen  have  done  in  the  Hast,  and  al^<o  ot’  ohtain- 
all  the  rollox  li^ht  we  can  upon  the  general  subject  of 
irrigation,  which  we  are  convinced  is  still  destined  to  plav  an 
important  part  in  agricultural  and  sanitary  iinproveiuent  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  must,  however,  he  understood  that  we  oidy  seek  tor  a 
rejir.r  liirht  t’nun  the  lOast,  not  a  direct  one,  because  there  are 
such  marloMl  ditrerences  between  the  cliinatolooieal  conditions  ot’ 
our  own  country  and  tlK»se  of  India,  and  also  between  the 
whole  social  polity  which  prevails  in  those  respective  parts  of 
the  world,  that  the  lessons  the  one  inioht  furnish  can  hardly 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  other.  AVe  inioht,  indeed, 
derive  more  valuable  practical  lessons  from  the  irrigation  works 
executed  in  France,  llel^ium,  (lerinany,  and  in  the  Fniled 
Stales;  or  I’rom  the  equally  important,  but,  comj)aratively 
speakinjr,  unkiuuvn  water-meadows  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
( iloueestershire,  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Devonshire. 
Still,  the  ma<^nitudc  of  the  o})erations  lately  executed  by  tlie 
Iv.ist  India  C\)m[>any  is  so  extraordinary,  and  the  results  they 
have  already  produced  have  been  so  benelic’ial  to  the  countless 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Fast,  that  no  excuse 
would  really  be  wanting  for  our  dweliinj^  in  detail  upon  them, 
even  thou;^h  it  be  st)mewhat  to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  of 
more  immetliate  ami  locally  practical  interest.  din?  vari»»us 
questions  C(Mmei*ted  with  hydraulic  enij^incering  which  have 
necessarily  been  discussed  during  the  execution  of  these  gigan¬ 
tic  Indian  works,  and  the  manner  in  which  technical  diilienlties 
have  btani  tlnu’e  encountered  ami  overcome,  would  render  an 
(‘xaminatiini  ol’  tlumi  more  than  usually  intt‘resting  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  similar  investigations,  whilst  a  eonq)arisun 
between  them  and  the  works  executed  in  other  countries  inu?t 
be  of  service  to  all  who  may  be  concerm‘d  in  tin*  attemj)t  to 
apply  irrigation  else‘where.  Our  Australian  colonies  would 
particularly  gain  by  the  introduction  of  this  system  ot’  cultiva¬ 
tion  upon  a  large  national  scale  ;  and  it  has  always  been  one  ot 
our  own  day-dreams  that  the  convict-labour  of  this  conntrv 
might  be  benelicially  employed  in  those  regions  upon  the  works 
required  to  regulate  tin*  tiiseharge  of  the  naturally  capricious 
rivers  and  water-courses  which  are  now,  cimqjarativcly  speak¬ 
ing,  useless.  In  this  article,  however,  we  propose  to  limit  our 
observations  to  the  historv  and  g(*neral  principles  ol  irrigation. 

Irrigation,  like  all  the  generallv  useful  sciences,  sctmis  to 
have  had  no  special  origin  ;  or,  rather,  we  shouhl  say  that  it  lias 
been  applied  extensively,  and  trom  the  remotest  antiquity,  by 
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tnl>es  so  totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  that  it  would  he 
absurd  to  attempt  to  trace  its  original  inventors.  Jt  was  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Assyria  and  in  the  ancient 
Persian  empire;  for  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  artificial  channels  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Huphrates  were  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  burning 
heats  of  those  regituis.  In  Kgypt,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
from  a  very  early  j)eriod  made  to  contribute  to  the  ferlility  of 
the  sandy  districts  upon  its  banks;  and  the  strange  mural  pic¬ 
tures  and  papyrus  rolls  which  that  extraordinary  race  have  lett 
tor  our  admiration,  prove  that  the  Kgyptians  even  raised  water 
artificially,  by  means  of  the  fadouf\  as  their  descendants  call 
tlie  rude  engines  we  allude  to,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it 
over  |)ortions  of  the  land  it  could  not  naturally  reach.  The 
Hil)le  does  not  contain  any  d(*tails  upon  the  system  of  irrigation 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine;  but  there  are  numerous 
passages  in  it  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  Israelites  were 
well  ac(|naint(Ml  with  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  cor¬ 
recting  the  etlects  of  their  })arching  summers  by  the  use  of 
water  in  their  agriculture,  though  it  is  mon*  than  (jm'stionable 
whether  they  ever  attempted  anything  beyond  a  rude  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  winter  inundations  of  the  mountain  torrents  of  their 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  No  traces,  at  least  of  an  authentic  nature, 
exist  l)y  which  we  can  discover  the  actual  practice  of  the  (ireeks 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  their  water-courses;  nor  are  we  in 
])ossession  of  much  information  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  Irriga¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  Romans,  although  it  is  said  that  traces  of 
dams,  channels,  and  water-courses,  dating  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  J^mpire,  have  beem  discovered  ;  and  there  an; 
passages  in  the  Libri  de  Re  Rustica,”  and  in  the  “(ieorgics,” 
whi(;h  ciu’tainly  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  masters  of  tiu; 
ancient  world  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  ne(;essity  for  irriga¬ 
tion  in  Italy,  and  were  possi’ssed  of  some  system  for  effecting  it 
Uj)on  a  v(‘rv  large  scale,  d'he  C  hinese;  seem  to  have;  adoj»ted 
irrigation  as  a  fundamental  })art  e)f  their  system  ejt  agriculture 
at  a  very  e  arly  epoedi ;  and  in  ninde>stan,  also,  it  has  been 
a|tj)lied,  rudely  anel  inceunpletely,  no  elotibt,  but  still  generally, 
from  the  most  re;me)te  ])e'riods  e)f  the*  native  annals;  nor,  inde(‘<l, 
coulel  any  e*ivilized  natie)n  have  existcel  in  the;se  regions  without 
some  such  means  e)f  counteracting  the  effects  e)f  their  burning 
climate.  Amongst  all  th(‘sc  nations,  howe;ve*r,  the;  works  for 
the  distributiiui  e)t  water  were  e)f  the  rudest  elescrij>ti(»n,  nor  can 
"e  find  anv  traces  of  an  apj)lication  <d  hydraulic  se*le*m*e  to 
agrieulturaf  purj>oses  wewthy  of  being  compared  with  those;  to 
he  eiiscovered  in  the;  means  ade)|)tcd  by  the  Romans  tor  the; 
^tipply  of  water  to  their  town  po[)ulations. 
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In  the  Middle  A"cs  we  find  that  the  Vi5?I"oths,  wlio  had 
cstaldished  themselves  very  firmly  in  the  nneient  province  ot’ 
the  Septimania,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  C'evenncs, 
d(‘V(»t(‘d  much  attention  to  perfeetinj;^  the  irrigation  of  that 
district;  and  that  even  Alarie  1 1,  himself  encouraged  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  works  of  tliis  descri|)tion.  There  is,  indeed,  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  Languedoc,  an  irrigation  ctinal  in  existcaice, 
wliieh  jr(>es  l»y  his  name,  and  there  does  not  aj>j>ear  to  he  any 
reason  for  (piestioninj^,  at  least,  its  execution  in  the  sixtli 
century  ;  whilst  several  other  similar  channels  are  attrihnted, 
with  e((ual  jwohahility,  to  the  same  (lOthic  tribes  which  inhahited 
this  district  about  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  irrigation  has  only  prevailed,  even  in  modern  Kuropc 
as  a  nationally  charactmistie  nuKle  of  cultivation  in  tlu‘  coun¬ 
tries  wherein  the  (iothic  tribes  had  settled  upon  the  Continent, 
or  in  those  parts  of  our  own  island  which  were  si'ttled  hv  the 
^V  est  Saxons  ;  or,  aijjain,  in  those  portions  of  Southern  Pnrojie 
which  w'ere  possessed  by  the  Saracenic  tribes  ot'  tln^  early 
Mohanmu‘dan  irruptions;  and  it  mioht  furnish  a  curious  subject 
for  impiiry  to  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  historv  to  explain 
this  o(ld  coincidence.  Hut  without  enterinuj  upon  it  at  ]>n‘scnt, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  technical  details  of  the  irrlLiation 
Avorks  of  both  the  (u>ths  and  the  Arabs  were  verv  riuh*  and 
incomplete;  and  that  althouujh  the  latter  introduced  the  norhi 
and  the  Persian  wdieid,  and  occasionally  applied  the  Archime¬ 
dean  screw’  tor  the  purpose  of  raisiiiijj  water  artiticially  t'or  distri¬ 
bution  over  jxround  it  could  not  naturally  reach,  the  execution 
of  those  machines  was  very  detective,  and  the  mode  of  tormina 
the  (vmductinjx,  distributinuj,  and  measurinj:^  channels  wasof  the 
most  piimitive  description.  Their  ojierations,  moreover,  were 
always  partial,  and  upon  a  small  scale  ;  nor  was  it  until  thc'cnd 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  bei;innin;jj  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
any  orand,  «:;cneral  irrigation  was  attcm|>ted  ;  but  at  that  jx'riod 
the  two  greatest  artitieial  canals  of  Northern  Italy,  viz.,  those  ot 
the  Ticino  and  of  the  ..Vdda,  were  executed.  Pven  at  the 
pres<‘nt  day  these  w’orks  excite  the  admiration  of  all  enij^ln(‘crs ; 
and  the  “fathers  of  the  irrigation  canals  of  modern  Pur(»p(‘/’ 
C’aptain  llaird  Smith  very  aj»propriatelv  calls  them,  must  ahvays 
be  re^ard(‘d  by  modern  impiirers  with  feelinjjjs  of  surprise  lor 
the  boldness  of  their  authors,  and  of  sympathv  with  tludr  eonti- 
dence  in  the  inestimabh*  benetits  of  the  o])eration  they  umhaToek 
with  such  limited  means,  and  such  very  imj>erfeet  theoreticnl 
knowledjxe.  fhe  thirteenth  centurv  was  indeed  a  i^rand  j»erio(l  in 
the  history  ot  the  Italian  race,  and  the  execution  ol  these  ixiirantic 
irrii^ation  w’i»rks  at  the  same  time  that  Dante  wrote,  ('imabue 
painted,  and  the  Florentines,  Pisans,  and  (ienocse  Ibught  so  Inri- 
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ously,  but  still  so  well,  may  fairly  be  appealed  to  as  an  illustration 
of  tiie  eonnexion  which  exists  between  the  (lev(‘h>pinent  of  all 
the  best  faculties  of  our  race.  At  any  ratt‘,  from  the  end  of 


the  tweltth  century  a  most  extraordinary  amount  of  activity 
was  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  in  the  aj)plica- 
tioii  of  their  wonderful  river-system  to  the  |>ur|)oses  ot’  aujri- 
culture ;  and  C-aptain  Smith  <j;ives  with  t‘videiit  priiK'  and 
satisfaction  a  record,  which  is  almost  ehxpient,  of*  their  doiiiL^s. 
From  his  work,  we  learn  that  tlic  (,^anal  of  the  Ticino  dates  from 


1177  ;  the  formation  of  the  rei^ulatini^  lakes  ol*  Mantua  I'rom 
IISS;  the  Canal  della  Hata^^lia,  near  Fadua.  from  lllH;  the 
IHritto  (CAquedottOj  the  first  recorded  attempt  at  lei;islation  on 
the  subject  was  enacted  about  the  comimmctMuent  of  tlu‘ 
twelfth  century;  the  Canal  Muzza,  or  the  new  Adda  was 
be^un  in  1‘J‘JO;  the  Navi^lio  ('ivico  of  Cremona  was  formed 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  ('’anal  Martesana  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  und(‘r  the  direction  ot*  the'  jinait 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  about  1  This  W(U*k  has  a  special 

interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  hydraulic  eiii^ineer,  on  aeeount  of  its 
presentinc;  the  first  authenticated  application  of  the  system  of 
lock-jjjates  to  canal  navij^ation.  From  the  end  of  the  fifleimth 
century,  however,  little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  Italy, 
eitlier  for  the  improvement  of  its  irrigation,  or  for  any  good 
purpose,  until  we  arrive  at  the  jieriod  wlnm  the  Fiedmontt*se 
government  had  extended  its  influence,  or  until  tin*  vigorous 
rule  of  Najioleon  in  Xorthern  Italy  had  roused  the  nation  from 
the  apathy  into  which  it  had  fallen  under  tin*  Spanish  and 
Austrian  rules.  The  earlier  Piedmontese  canals,  we  may  add. 


date  only  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

France  does  not  appear  to  have  done  mindi  to  extend  tlie 
irrigation  originally  introduced  by  the  V  isigoths  in  the  Fastern 
Pyrenees,  in  the  long  period  between  their  siUthanent  and  tln^ 
renaissance  of  the  arts,  wdiich  latter  event  took  place  in  tlui 
sixteenth  century,  and  called  the  attention  of*  her  rulers  to  the 
surpassing  skill  of  the  Italian  engineers  of  that  period.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  until  the  reign  of  Ilmiri  II.,  that  any  m^w  works  of 
the  kind  we  are  immediately  considering,  were*  establi.-h(*d ;  and 
under  his  patronage,  .Vdam  de  Crapom^  eonstriu'ted  tin*  canal  for 
tlie  distribution  of  the  waters  (d*  the  Durance*,  which  bears  bis 


name  at  the  jiresent  day.  Subsiapiently,  otlun*  canals  wen; 
formed  in  the  south  of  France,  near  ^Vix  and  Marseilles,  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  during  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  c^inturies;  but  the  Fremdi  irrigation  works  have 
never  been  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  nor  ujjon  the  same 
scale  ot  grandeur  and  utility,  as  those  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  our  own  country,  and  in  (ierniany,  it  is  still  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  trace  the  history  of  irrin^ntion,  for  tlio  wator-mra- 
(1(»\V8  of  particular  districts  are  uiupiestioiiahly  of  very 
anrient  formation,  altliou^h  tlieir  precise  date  is  not  known, 
ddie  only  authentic  early  r(‘Cord  of  the  existence  of  works  of 
this  descrij)tion  in  Kurland  that  we  are  acf|uainted  with,  is  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1()22,  authorizinor  the 
construction  of  the  Itchin  Canal  in  Hampshire,  a  useful,  hut 
still  a  very  defective  work;  and  although  the  Commissioners  of 
the  late  Jloard  (d*  Agricvdture  collected  much  information  upon 
the  suhject  of  the  local  }>ractice  in  this  matter,  hoth  in  Knohnul 
and  Scidland,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  centuries,  they  did  not  throw  any  light  iijxui  the 
origin  of  the  dilferent  systems  of  irrigation  ado[)ted  in  the 
varicnis  counties  of  the  south-west  of  Kngland,  or  of  the 
system  of  warping,  so  long  and  successfully  ap|>li(‘d  on  our 
eastern  shores  ;  and  almost  the  only  elahorate  irrigation  works 
we  can  cite  in  our  country  are  the  canals  formed  hy  the  Duke 
of  l\u*tland,  about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  t*or  the 
]>ur|)ose  of  leading  the  waters  of  a  stream  he  diverted  tVom  acon- 
siderahle  distance,  and  those  executed  hy  the  l‘];irl  Manvers,  at 
iMlminstowe.  lV*rhaps  this  may  he  accounted  for  hy  the  fact, 
that  the  re(!ent  successt’ul  development  otthe  cultivation  of  green 
(‘rops  in  the  u|>lands  of  Ihigland  has  caused  our  farmers  to  treat 
the  svstem  of  water-meadows  with  greater  neglect  than  thev 
have  encountered  in  drier  climates.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
liow(*ver,  that  evmi  in  Helgium  itself,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
verbial  damptiess  of  its  atmosphere,  great  works  have*  recently 
heen  executed  for  the  general  irrigation  of  the  harren  wastes 
the  C’ampine ;  and  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
that  operation,  if  we  may  helieve  (diicial  reports,  may  well 
lead  us  to  impure  whether  the  nations  of  North-Western 
Kuro|H*,  who  j)ride  themselves  upon  heing  at  the  hea<l  ot 
modern  civilization,  have  derived  all  the  benefit  they  could 
do  from  their  natural  water-courses.  This  remark  might 
also  he  extended  to  our  Ameri(*an  descendants;  tor  we  have 
reason  to  helieve  that  there  have  been  no  attempts  made  in 
either  North  or  South  America,  to  introduce  a  general  system 
of  irrigation,  though  a  rude  imitation  of  a  very  imperfect  (icr- 
man  mode  of  distributing  water  is  stated  hy  Mr.  Tat  ham  to 
have  existed  in  the  United  States,  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  It  would  appear  from  Sir  (t.  Staunton's  work  njnm 
(  hina,  and  from  several  other  descriptions  of  that  singular 
country,  that  its  inhabitants  still  continue  to  diivote  great 
attention  to  this  mode  of  cultivation,  and  that  they  have  exc- 
cuteil  several  very  important  canals  and  a(pieducts  for  the 
j»urpi>seot  distributing  tlie  water  over  districts  it  could  not  natu- 
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rally  roach;  but  the  descriptions  of  those  works  are  so  vague, 
and  so  wanting  in  anything  like  tochnic^il  accuracy,  that  we 
arc  only  able  to  arrive  at  the  general  eoiiclusion,  that  the 
Chinese,  like  the  Mohanunedan  conquerors  i)f  India,  were  ami 
are,  not  only  aware  of  the  value  of  irrigation,  but  also  willing 
to  make  great  sacriliees  in  order  to  sccun*  it. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  the  [)rcceding  sketch  of  the  history 
(*f  irrigation,  with  respect  to  the  works  executed  by  both  tlie 
Visigothic  and  the  ]\Ioorish  conquerors  of  Sj)ain;  first,  be¬ 
cause,  with  the  exception  of  daubert  ile  Passa,  no  competent 
authorities  have  alluded  to  the  systems  adopted  in  that  country; 
and,  secondlv,  because  the  few  records  we  have  of  its  existence 
are  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  would  aj>j)t‘ar,  howevm-, 
that  the  Arabs  introduced  into  S[)ain  the  method  of  stm-ing 
the  surplus  winter’s  rains  in  reservoirs,  or  taidvs,  as  tlu'y  are 
called  in  the  Hast,  together  with  the  use  of  the  muhi,  an 
instrument  strangely  characteristic,  of  their  <*ivilization.  K(‘- 
inains  of  their  canals  arc  said  to  exist  in  Catalonia,  V^deneia, 
and  Andalusia,  ami  upon  some  of  them  the  principle  of  the* 
syphon  has  been  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that 
hydraulic  science  liad  made  far  greater  progress  amongst  tin* 
Arabs  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  had  done  in  Cduistendom. 
Of  late  years,  too,  in  si>ite  of  the  frequent  revolutions  wliicii 
have  desolated  the  country,  new  works  upon  the  grandest 
scale  are  said  to  have  been  undertaken,  and  to  have  given  rise, 
bv  their  failure,  to  inundations  far  more  terrible  than  the  catas- 
troj)he  at  llolmfirth,  without  any  definite  information  on  tin* 
subject  ever  reaching  our  Northern  ears.  Sj)ain  is,  indeed, 
but  little  better  known  than  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  its  recent  irrigation  works  have'  quite  escaped  hhigli.-'h 
notice;  just  as  we  have  lost  sight  of  her  other  convulsive 
attempts  at  maintaining  her  p(>sition  in  the  toi’ward  im)V(Mnent 
of  the  age.  The  same  excuse  may  1k‘  iirgcal  for  the  absence  oi 
any  allusion  to  the  works  of  the  French  in  .Algeria,  or  to  those 
lately  executed  in  l!^gy|)t,  or  in  the  othm*  Alohanmu'dan  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  or  even  in  Asia  Minor;  for  no  authentic.  rcciH’ds 
of  them  arc  to  be  found,  in  the  wmks,  at  least,  to  which  we 
have  been  able  to  jnocure  access.  The  icmaimh'r  of  our  his¬ 
torical  illustrations  of  the  practice  of  irrigation  will,  tluaeforc, 
he  confined  principally  to  Italy  and  inir  own  Indian  possessions, 
and  d(‘rived  almost  entirelv  from  tln^  works  of  M.  Na«laull 
de  Huilbn  and  Captain  llaird  Smith,  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article;  but  they  will  be  introduceil  rather  for  the  purjMise  ol 
describing  the  |»rinciples  or  the  practices  adopted  in  various 
countries,  than  with  reference  to  a  consecutive  history  of  tin;  arts. 

Ihe  authors  who  have  discussed  the  philosoj)hy  of  irrigation 
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(li)  not  apjiear  to  have  arrived  at  unaniiiiuiis  opinions  as  to  tlie 
precise  nature  of  the  good  it  prinJuGCs.  Some  parties  eonti  iul 
that  the  efheet  of  the  water  is  })rineipally  to  protect  veg*;talioii 
against  frost ;  utliers,  tliat  it  acts  principally  by  l*urui>hing  tlie 
ammonia  and  other  elements  recpiired  by  the  gras>es  usuallv 
cultivated  in  these  meadows;  but  the  balance  ot*  o|>luioii  is  ecr- 
tainly  in  favour  ot*  the  latter  theory;  and,  really,  the  marv(‘llous 
results  attained  by  a  systematic  irrigation  in  climates  wher(‘ 
frosts  arc  almost  unknown,  may  be  considered  to  have  settled 
the  abstract  (picstiou  in  favour  of  the  o})iniou  that  the  great 
end  to  be  cflected  is  to  furnish  the  elements  recpiircd  tor  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  relative  im|)ortance  of  irrigation  in 
dilVereut  count ries  may  be  also  explained  on  this  groun«l;  for, 
evidently,  in  the  regions  wherein  the  summer  rains,  wlfuh 
always  contain  ammonia,  supply  with  tolerable  reguhirity  the 
hunfulity  necessary  for  the  growth  of  vegetable  fooil,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  artificial  suj)ply  must  be  rarely  felt.  Jlut  in  wanner 
climates,  those  in  which  even  cereal  crops  cannot  thrive  in 
consetiuencc  of  the  long  burning  droughts,  irrigation  Ix'coines 
almost  an  imperative  necessity  ;  and  this,  too,  not  only  for  grass 
or  gardiMi  laiuls,  but  even  for  the  whole  arable  surface.  In  tlie 
milder  latitudes,  the  only  ero|)s  to  wliich  this  process  is  largi*ly 
applied  are,  indeed,  those  known  by  the  name  of  artificial 
grasses;  there  is  no  imperative  reason  for  this  restriction, 
lu)wever,  and  the  rice  cultivation  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  India, 
])rove  that  the  l)enefits  of  irrigation  may  be  extended  to  a  much 
more  numerous  class  of  products  than  our  agrimilturalists  gene¬ 
rally  ludleve.  The  most  useful  ap[)lication  of  the  system  is  still 
umpicstimiably,  for  us  at  least,  to  meadow  lands;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  facilities  it  gives  to  the  })roduction  of  animal  food  it 
has  the  indirt?ct  recommendatlmi  of  adding  tt)  the  (piantity  ot 
manure  disposable  for  other  kinds  of  cultivation.  A  certain 
pixtportion  of  water-meadows  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  iiu*vitablc 
condition  of  a  good  agritmllural  working  on  a  large  scale,  unless 
the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  should  allow  the  j)lacc  ot 
their  gi  •ass  to  l>e  suj)prK'd  by  the  growth  of  roots  ;  both  these 
crops  are,  however,  alike  in  this  res|)ect,  that  they  are  princi- 
j>ally  i'omposedof  water,  in  that  peculiar  combinati(.>n  with  other 
substances  which  seems  to  be  the  essential  condition  tin*  the 
food  ot  herbiverous  animals. 

i  he  Italian  irrigators,  and  M.  Xadault  de  lUifVon  after  them, 
dwell  much  upon  the  nec'cssitv  for  using  large  (piaiitities  ot 
manure  over  their  water-meadows.  “Manure,’'  indecil,  says 
that  able  observer,  “  is  the  condition,  (jaa  non,  the  suc- 
ec^s  ot  an  irrigation;*'  and  in  the  countries  he  describes,  it 
would  certainly  ai)pear  that  the  practice  of  farmers  sui>[mrts  his 
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view.  Smith  does  not,  wo  tliink,  notioo  tliis  (juostion  of 

(letiiil,  though  it  is  one  of  considorahlo  tlioorotioal  import anoo, 
and  the  experience  i»f  Indian  irrii»ation  mij^ht  throw  some  liu;lit 
upon  it;  l)nt  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  (ierman  and  l>el- 
gian  authorities  upon  this  subject  attach  very  little  importanee 
to  sucli  application  of  manure,  and  they  even  quote  freipiently 
the  proverb,  that  “  watiu*  produces  grass/’  Our  own  agricul¬ 
turalists  do  not  appear  to  adopt  the  Italian  doctrine,  i'or  they 
use  very  little  manure  upon  their  water-meadows,  whilst  they 
unquestionably  allow  the  water  to  How  in  immense  (piantities. 
The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  climate  and  other  local  considerations 
atlect  this  (luestion.  Hoth  opinions  may  be  partially  true  ;  and 
their  correct  ness  must  still  more  be  atVeeted  by  the  quality  of 
the  waters  themselves  ;  for  evidently  the  action  and  reaction 
of  llic  water  and  the  soil  must  exercise  the  most  inq)ortant 
influenee  upon  the  ])lants  submitted  to  them  ;  and  it  must  be 
impossible  to  say,  absolutely,  without  a  careful  |)revious  exa- 
niiiiation  of  both  soil  and  watei*,  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
he  necessary  to  introduce  other  elements  of  vegetable  life. 
More  unanimity  prevails  with  respect  to  the  (piallties  recpiirc'd 
in  an  irrigation  water,  and  the  following  general  observati(ms 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  o[)inlons  most  usually  enter¬ 
tained  upon  the  subject,  l)olh  in  northern  and  southern  lati¬ 
tudes.  Waters  which  How  1‘rom  forests,  peals,  bogs,  or  thosi‘ 
which  contain  iron  or  common  salt,  or  those  which  rise  at  a  low 


temperature,  are  considered  to  be  objectionable.  'Die  streams 
which  have  been  for  some  time  ex|)osed  to  the  atmosjdiere  are 
usually  preferred  to  those  flowing  from  a  spring-head,  on 
account  of  the  increased  temperature  they  thus  acijiiire  ;  and 
they  are  the  more  esteemed  in  j)ro[)ortioii  as  they  have  fIow(*d 
through  highly  cultivated  lamis,  or  the  seats  of  town  popula¬ 
tions,  as  they  thus  obtain  fertilizing  properties  of*  the  great(‘st 
importance.  (Iranitic  or  primary  formations  furnish  wattas 
which  are  of  remarkable  value  for  irrigating  jmrposes,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  rocks  contain  felspar  in  a  solulde  state,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  [)arts  of  Sj)ain,  or  of  the  western  J*yrences,  for 
the  potassa  thus  furnished  is  of  great  value  as  a  manure.  1  he 
waters  from  limestone  districts  are  said  to  devadope  the  growth 


^f  the  carex,  and  of  some  of  the  jmorer  graminetv,  when  the 
^‘idts  of  lime  are  notably  in  excess  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  richest  w'ater-meadoNvs  in  Knglaiid  and  in  the  north  of 
franco  are  precisely  those  formed  upon  loamy  or  argillaceous 
Spoils,  irrigjited  by  waters  holding  much  carbonate  of  lime  in 
t^olution.  Generally  speaking,  the  waters  from  argillo-ealca- 
reous  rocks,  or  marls,  are  tolerably  well  adapted  for  irrigation 
purposes,  whilst  those  flowing  from  silicious  sands,  or  from 
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rocks  unable  to  part  with  any  of  their  salts,  are  almost  alwavs 
worthless  for  this  |mr|)ose;  the  so-called  “soft  waters”  are 
known  to  be  of  the  latter  catenrory.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  insomuch  ns  we  believe  that  water  applied  as 
irriijjation  acts  sli^h  tly  as  a  manure,  the  very  j)roperties  which 
mi^ht  he  of  value  in  one  place  would  perha[)s  he  ohjeetionahle 
in  another;  and  the  successful  results  of  its  application  must 
after  all  depend  mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  wliieh 
it  is  poured.  Even  brackish  water,  at  times,  is  admirably  fitted 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  cattle  devour 
the  grass  grown  in  salt  marshes  must  he  considered  to  prove 
in  its  favour.  Perhaps,  the  safest  general  rule  to  he  laid 
<h»wn  in  this  matter  is  to  say,  that  when  the  natural  vegetation 
of  a  water-course  is  vigorous  and  of  a  good  quality,  the  water 
may  safely  he  used  for  irrigation. 

d'his  ijuestion  of  the  connexion  hetween  the  qualities  of  a 
water  and  of  the  plants  it  nourishes,  or,  indeed,  of  its  influence 
upon  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  life  it  sup|>lics,  is  one 
which  merits  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re(*civ(‘d. 


either  in  a  sanitary  or  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Ivcferring 
at  present  only  to  the  latter  part  of  the  (picsiion  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of  imjuirers  to  a  jmssage  in 
Jlritton  and  Jlravlev’s  “  Surrey,”  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  cavalry  othcers  stationed  at  (iiiildford  during  the  great  wars 
of  the  commencement  of  this  century,  finally  ex(dinled  from  tlie 
l)arracks  hav'  obtained  from  the  meadows  irrigated  with  soft 
water,  on  account  of  Its  effects  upon  their  cattle ;  whilst  the 
influence  of  certain  other  waters  in  the  development  of  that 
frightful  malady,  the  goitre,  is  too  notorious  for  it  to  he  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  the  meantime,  there  s<*ems  little 
reason  to  doubt  the  imperfect  classification  of  the  ((ualities  ot 
waters,  in  accordance  with  the  plants  they  contain,  given  by 
^1.  Dehy  in  his  useful  little  manual ;  and  we,  therefore,  (piote  it 
here,  as  a  rough  guide  to  irrigators,  \intil  more  elaborate  obser¬ 
vations  shall  enable  them  to  correct  or  extend  it.  He  says, 
that  the  host  waters  arc  those  in  which  grow  the  ruuunculm 
{UjuatUU,  ]}oUim()ijeUm  perfoUatus,  p.  flultansy  the  unfrlophljUum^ 
nasturtium  ojficiualu  (the  water-cress,  so  remarkably  line  in  our 
chalk  streams),  reronica  (nwgaUisy  and  r.  beccahtnuia.  Hie 
waters  of  an  inferior  (juallty  are  those  in  wdfudi  are  found  the 
sium  latifoUuWy  s,  aupustifoliumy  the  tiniudoy  rumex,  ciruta,  men- 
tha^  st(icltt/s,  alismuy  It/tliru/Uy  tpph(0,  srirjut,  Jnuc/is ;  and  they 
are  very  hail  when  they  produce  nothing  hut  mosses,  or  varie¬ 
ties  ot  the  atrrx.  The  chums  indicates  that  there  is  an  c.xcess 
of  lime  in  the  water;  the  uipuphcu,  that  the  stream  has  little  or 
no  curriMiU  J'hcse  remarks,  we  w  ould  add,  are  of  course  only 
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true  for  a  northern  Intitmle,  and  they  would  no  douht  require 
to  he  inodilied  for  wanner  ernnates  than  those  in  whieh  M. 
Pohy  had  made  his  ohservations.  It  were  to  he  desire(Udhere- 
fore,  that  they  sliould  he  extended  to  other  eountries;  and  also 
that  more  elaborate  ohservations  should  he  made  upon  the 
influence  of  water  upon  or<xanle  life,  to  whieh  that  author  does 
not  allude,  for  there  aj)pears  to  he  strong  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  streams  whieh  do  not  contain  the  fresh-water  eonehi- 
feni'  are  not  adapt(‘d  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  d'his,  at 
least,  is  certain,  that  the  waters  of  streams  in  whieh  the  anodon 
cjffjncus  and  the  int/a  occur  in  great  numbers,  arc  always  of  the 
quality  whieh  is  most  esteemed  iu  lOngland  ;  whilst  the  waters  of 
those  streams  in  whieh  no  mollusea  are  found,  are  very  rarely  fit 
to  be  used.  The  shells  we  have  named  occur  in  conjunction  with 
the  plants  ^I.  Deby  states  to  be  characteristic  of  the  host 
waters,  and  in  the  streams  of  the  chalk  districts  especially, 
which  irrigate  some  of  the  finest  meadows  both  in  Kngland  and 
in  France. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  otten  remarked  that  in  all  reason¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  (piality  of  w’ater,  climate  must  be  taken 
into  account;  for  the  objects  to  be  effected  by  an  irrigation  are, 
as  w’c  said  before,  almost  entirely  dej)endent  upon  that  condition; 
and,  evidently,  when  water  is  only  required  to  correct  the  natural 
want  of  moisture  in  the  air,  its  chemical  composition  must  be  of 
less  importance  than  it  is  w  hen  the  w  ater  is  re(pnred  to  act  to 
some  extent  as  a  manure  as  well  as  a  source  of  nioisture.  Iu 


India,  therefore,  there  may  be  no  particuhir  reason  for  attaching 
inq)ortance  to  the  question  w^e  have  thus  alluded  to,  and  j)erha|)s 
tiiis  may  account  for  Captain  llaird  Smith's  neglect  of*  it;  yet 
the  extraordinary  composition  of  the  water  of  the  (ianges,  as 
they  were  described  by  Mr.  Fiddington  in  the  Journul  of  the 
Asiatic  Societi/  p.  tiH.'I),  w'ould  induce  us  to  believe  that 

it  mav  have  ex(‘reised  <m‘at  influence  in  securing  the  favourable 
results  Caj>taiu  Smith  states  to  have  attended  the  great  exp(‘ri- 
nient  of  the  (ianges  canal.  Mr.  Fiddington,  indeed,  fouml  that 
the  average  total  <juantitv  of  sediment  contained  in  the  measures 
he  experimented  upon  of  a  mean  capacity  of  2o  ouiua*s,  was  not 
less  than  ld*99  grains,  of  which  b'dd  grains  consisted  of  (larthy 
matter,  and  the  remainder  7*95  grains  consisted  entirely  of 
carhonate  of  lime  ;  and  that  the  average  deposit  of  silt  in  the 
tanks  at  Calcutta,  was  not  less  than  i;Aic  hi  bulk  of  w'at(*r. 
Fvidently,  a  water  of  this  description  must  exercise  very  potent 
effects  in  the  upjicr  regions  over  which  it  is  poured ;  and  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  an  exaggerated  view’  of  the  case  to  con- 
J^ider  the  silt  it  deposits,  of  nearly  as  much  value  to  the  delta  of 
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the  (laiif^cs  as  tlic  iiiiul  of  the  Nile  is  to  the  delta  of  Lower 
E^ypt:  the  (ianges,  we  siis}>ect,  warps  as  well  as  irrigates. 

Captain  Smith  has,  however,  devoted  a  chapter  to  tlie  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  sanitary  intluenccs  of  irrigation;  a  subject  which 
has  almost  escaped  the  notice  of  Nadault  de  Jlidfon,  an<l  of  the 
otiicr  authors  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  North  of  Europe  there  may  he  little  occasion 
to  dwell  upon  this  source  of  intluence  ui)on  [)uhlic  health;  hut 
in  warmer  latitudes  the  facilities  afforded  hy  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  for  the  decomposition  of  vcgetahle  matter  may,  and 
(d’ten  do,  produce  results  of  a  very  seriously  marked  cliaractcr. 
Some  descriptions  of  cultivation,  also,  in  which  irrigation  j)lays 
a  conspicuous  j>art,  have  been  found  to  he  dangerous  to  huuian 
life,  sucli,  for  instance,  as  the  cultivation  of  rice  ;  and  as  it 
seems  now  to  he  very  prohal)le  that  we  in  England  will  shortly 
adopt  a  system  of  irrigation  fed  hy  the  sewerage  waters  of  our 
towns,  it  behoves  us  lo  impiire  seriously  to  what  extent  the 
various  modes  of  e fleeting  that  object  are  likely  to  alfect  j>uhlic 
health.  I\*rhaps  a  careful  investigation  of  the  results  of  the 
Edinlmrgh  and  of  the  Itchin  water-meadows,  might  throw 
some  light  upon  this  (jiiestion,  in  so  far  as  it  is  likely  to  ati’cct 
lUir  own  town  populations :  hut  hitherto  no  such  observations, 
of  any  value  at  least,  have  been  made,  although  the  (dlicial 
organs  of  the  (leneral  Hoard  of  Health  have  been  very  active 
in  recommending  a  system  which  possibly  may,  after  all,  prove 
to  l)e  seriously  injurious  to  the  very  cause  it  was  instituted  to 
j>romotc.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  we  ourselves  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  consider  that  the  formation  of  water- 
meaih)ws  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  or  large 
villages  is  objectionable  in  England,  on  account  of  the  additional 
nausture  it  must  communicate  to  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
great  amount  of  ileeaving  vegetable  matter  with  which  such 
meadows  abound,  especially  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
water* courses  are  cleared  out.  It  would  l)C  absurd  to  lix  at 


[)resent  any  absolute  rule  for  regulating  the  distance  from  towns 
within  which  this  descri[>tion  of  cultivation  should  be  allowed, 
because  the  geographical  position  and  the  geological  structure 
of  any  district  must  exercise  variable  iullueiiccs  upon  both  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  the  assumed  evil.  Captain  Smith 
4U(»tes  the  record  by  a  commission  a|)pointed  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  of  the  incessant  changes  made  in  the  legislation  of 
that  Country  with  respect  to  the  growth  office;  but  neither 
he,  nor  they,  seem  to  have  suspected  that  this  apparent  uncer¬ 
tainty  may  have  been  justified  by  local  circumstances,  and  that 
the  variations  in  the  legislation  may  have  been  called  for  by  the 
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nature  of  the  particular  oases,  even  upon  tlic  supposition  that 
rice-fields  wore  more  noxious  than  any  other  inodes  of  applying 
water.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  both  in  India  and  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  best  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  no  rice 
cultivation  should  be  allowed  within  a  zone  bounded  by  a  circle 
of  from  three  to  five  miles  radius ;  but  the  results  ofthe  most 
recent  imiuiries  into  the  sanitary  eondition  of  irriu:ated  districts 
tend  to  prove  that  more  injury  has  been  caused  by  the  inju¬ 
dicious  interference  with  the  natural  drainanre  of  the  lamls 
adjoining  than  by  the  actual  emanations  from  the  watered 
lands  themselves.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of  hygienic  laws,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  adojit  the  smaller  zone  in  our  t)wn  country  ;  that  is 
to  sav,  to  forbid  the  formation  of  water-meadows  on  a  large 
scale,  within  three  miles  of  a  town  or  village  of  any  import¬ 
ance ;  and  to  assimilate  any  interl’erence  with  the  natural 
drainajrc  of  other  districts  to  ordinary  indictable  nuisances. 

Neither  in  England,  Northern  h  ranee,  Germany,  nor  Hel- 
gium,  is  the  supply  of  water  in  the  rivers,  at  j)rcsent  devoted  to 
irrigation  pur|)Oscs,  limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  a 
matter  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  ])recise  consumption  at 
any  particular  point.  In  the  South  of  Europe,  and,  indeed,  in 
any  warm  country,  this,  however,  ceases  to  be  the  case;  for  the 
(tuantity  of  water  flowing  down  the  rivers  at  times  becomes  so 
scanty  as  to  confer  ui)on  it  a  great  money-value.  We  are,  it 
would  apj)car,  rapidly  arriving  at  a  somewhat  analogous  state 
of  things  here ;  for  the  increase  of  our  town  poj)nlafions  is  so 
extraordinary,  and  the  consumption  of  water  is  assuming  such 
an  unexpected  develo])ment  as  must,  sooner  or  later,  compel 
even  us  to  measure  the  j)roportion8  devoted  to  any  particular 
usage.  In  Italy,  however,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  this  question  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of 
engineers  and  ])ublic  administrators;  and  both  (’a|)tain  Smith 
and  M.  dc  Ibiffon,  have  devoted  space  and  attention  to  the 
examination  and  descrij)tion  of  the  various  methods  apjdied  in 
that  country  to  water-gauges,  because  the  countries  to  which 
they  proposed  to  apply  the  result  of  their  investigations  w(?re 
Ofpially,  even  if  not  more  interested  in  the  economical  appli- 
catioi/  of  that  fluid  which  we  Englishmen,  as  a  general  rule, 
treat  so  contemptuously,  or  at  least,  so  carelessly.  If  any 
systematic  irrigation  were,  however,  intrudu(;ed  here,  it  would 
be,  beyond  doubt,  desirable  to  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which 
the  very  able  authors  we  have  referred  to  were  hMl;  namely,  to 
render  compulsory  the  applicatiem  of  the  best  systems  adojited 
in  Italy,  of  gauging  the  ([uantities  supplied.  It  secerns,  also,  to 
be  cjpially  demonstrated,  that  the  whole  system  of  legislation. 
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with  respect  to  water -privileges,  recently  iiitiTxlueed  in  tlic 
IMedinontese  dominions,  would  be  worthy  of  ado|)tion  ;  as  would 
be  also  many  of  the  inechaniciil  arranji^cinents  of  the  Piedmontese 
engineers  in  the  works  lately  executed  in  the  possessions  of  their 
jrovernment  upon  the  Continent;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
no  irrij^ation,  beyond  that  of  some  few  patches  of  pirden  land, 
has  been  attempted  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  itself,  although 
nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  "lobe  >vould  such  an  operation 
luauluce  equally  brilliant  results.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
although  the  Piedmontese  law-makers  attached  deserved  im|)ort- 
ance  to  the  protective  distances  to  be  observed  between  teeders 
and  drains,  so  as  to  obviate  any  danger  of  the  abstraction  ot 
water  from  the  former  by  infiltration  throu"h  the  soil,  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  protective  distances  within  which 
wells  may  be  sunk.  There  is,  indeed,  great  uncertainty  about 
the  legislation  of  all  civilized  countries  upon  this  subject,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things;  but  it  is 
certain  that  any  enterprising  owner  who  discovers,  perhaps  at 
great  ex])ense,  the  existence  of  a  \vater-bearing  stratum,  hy 
means  of  an  artesian  boring,  is  exposed  to  find  his  supply  of 
water  intercepted  or  diminished  by  a  neighbouring  proprietor 
who  acts  simply  upon  the  results  of  his  experiments.  This  is 
far  from  being  an  imaginary  danger,  as  the  yield  of  the  original 
artesian  wells  at  Tours  has  notably  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
numl)er  of  other  wells  lately  made;  and  to  cite  an  instance 
nearer  home,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  wells  fed  by  the  basement 
beds  of  the  London  clay  series,  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  countless  number  recently  sunk.  The  omission  of  the 
Italian  legislators  of  any  reference  to  this  subject  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  the  celebrated  marcite  are  freipieutly 
supplied  by  wells,  and  the  Lombard  agriculturalists  attach  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  importance  to  the  use  of  such  waters  on 
account  of  their  eomj)aratively  high  temperature  in  winte  r.  The 
discussion  coimectcil  with  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  water- 
gauges,  and  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  water 
to  wells  is,  however,  reserved  to  a  subseipient  article,  in  which 
we  j)ropcK<e  to  treat  it  incidently  in  connexion  with  the  dcscri[>- 
tion  ot  the  best  works  executed  in  Italy,  India,  ainl  Jlelgium. 

4  here  is  a  marked  ditfereiice  in  the  Italian  and  Knglisli 
systems  ol  irrigation,  to  which  it  mav  be  desirable  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  belore  closing  these  general  remarks;  and  it  is  one  which 
depends  upon  the  j>cculiar  physical  conditions  of  the  two 
countries.  In  Italy,  the  rivers  which  are  fed  almost  entirely 
by  the  melting  ot  the  snows  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  roll 
down  their  greatest  volumes  of  water  in  the  summer  and  the 
early  autumnal  months,  or  precisely  at  the  period  when  the  siui  s 
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rays  exercise  tlie  greatest  influence.  Tliere  are,  therefore, 
greater  facilities  provided  by  nature  for  irrigation  in  tliese  coun¬ 
tries  at  the  very  period  Nvhen  it  is  there  most  retjuired ;  and  the 
Italian  irrigation  may,  perha[)s,  be  generally  described  by 
saying  that  it  takes  place  principally  during  the  hot  season,  and 
that  it  is  principally  apj)lied  to  the  grass,  maize,  and  garden 
crops.  In  England,  however,  our  rivers  are  at  their  lowest 
state  in  the  months  so  favourable  for  the  irrigation  oj)crations 
of  Italy;  and  it  has  been  found  practically,  or  at  least  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  their  application  to  agriculture  is  of 
the  most  service  precisely  during  the  cold  season.  Our  irri¬ 
gation  is,  ill  fact,  a  winter  one,  and  it  is  exclusively  conlined  to 
urass  lands ;  or  in  other  words,  tlie  svstem  of  workinir  water- 
meadows  is  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  in  the  two  regions. 
The  general  practice  of  the  English  irrigators  is  to  turn  the 
waters  over  their  meadows  in  October,  after  carrving  the 
second  crop  of  hay  ;  to  flood  them  and  leave  them  dry  alter¬ 
nately  during  the  winter  months,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fort¬ 
night  each  ;  to  increase  the  dry  intervals  as  the  spring  advanet's, 
whilst  the  time  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land 
is  diminished;  and  to  turn  stock  into  the  nn'adows  about  the 
end  of  March,  or  in  ^lay,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
particular  district.  About  .lune  or  July,  the  cattle  are  taktm 
otli  and  one  or  more  crops  of  hay  are  saved ;  but  when  cattle 
arc  left  in  the  meadows  during  the  summer  months,  our  hiriners 
arc  particular  in  observing  not  to  irrigate,  for  they  have  found 
that  pouring  water  over  the  land  at  this  season  «lcvcIopcs  the 
rot  in  the  feet  of  their  stock;  and,  moreover,  when  the  grass  is 
growing  for  hay,  they  are  also  obliged  in  some  cases  to  refrain 
from  letting  on  water,  because  they  lind  that  the  fine  silt 
dcj  losited  on  the  leaves  injures  the  (juahty  of  the  grass.  1  he 
Italian  meadows  are  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  hay,  and  the  precautions  with  respect  to  cattle  are,  therelore, 
of  less  importance  there  than  they  are  in  our  own  case.  In 
both  countries,  however,  everybody  connected  with  tin;  branch 
of  agriculture  under  consideration  attaches  as  much  importance 
to  the  removal  of  the  water  after  it  has  perfornuMl  its  duty,  as 
they  do  to  its  first  application  ;  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  stated 
that  the  |)rincij>al  difference  between  irrigatetl  meadows  and 
marsh  lands  jirecisely  consists  in  the  power  possessed  in  the 
former  case  of  regulating  the  (juantity,  mode  of  application, 
niid  withdrawal  of  the  water,  wliilst  in  the  latter  it  jiroiluces  its 
effects  for  good  or  evil  without  control. 

e  cannot  conclude  the  present  article  without  ex|)ressiiig 
our  sense  of  obligation  to  Captain  Jkiird  Smitb,  and  to  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Hoard  of  Public  orks  in  India, 
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for  the  nifinncr  in  which  they  have  removed  one  repronoli  to 
which  our  scientific  and  technical  literature  was  forinorlv  liahle 
Captain  Smith’s  works  are,  it  is  true,  deficient  in  the  necessary 
references  to  the  theoretical  portions  of  the  subject :  hut  the 
descriptive  and  the  historical  portions  arc  so  amusingly  and  so 
sensibly  written,  that  they  confer  an  interest  upon  a  subject 
which  is  naturally  rather  unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  general 
readers. 

To  us,  it  appears  that  the  history  of  all  irrigation  works  in 
India  proves  that  private  industry  is  either  powerless  to  ctfect 
any  operation  of  this  general  character,  or  that  there  is  no 
inducement  for  the  investment  of  private  ca])ital  in  land  opera¬ 
tions.  The  state  is  there  forced  to  do  everything  of  this  kind ; 
and  as  the  native  Indians  have  not  for  centuries  had  luucli 
control  over  those  who  represent  that  political  figment,  “the 
state,”  the  prosperity  of  their  agriculture  has  been  left  entirelv 
at  the  mercy  of  their  various  conquerors.  AVe  Englisli  have 
recently  begun  to  open  our  eyes  to  our  moral  duties  in  these 
matters ;  but  as  we  remarked  in  a  former  article  ( FiCi.ECTU 
Review,  August,  lHo7,  p.  117),  it  is  singular  that  the  very 
district  in  which  the  East  India  Com])any  has  executed  the 
greatest  of  its  irrigation  works,  is  j>recisely  the  seat  of  the  worst 
of  the  preisent  disturbances. 


Art.  III.— A:\IERICAN  DEMOCRACY  AND 

SLAVERY. 


Letters  from  the  Slave  States.  Ry  James  Stirling.  Svo.  London. 
1S57. 

WiiAT  a  day  in  the  history  of  humanity  was  that  whicli  gave 
the  New  World  to  the  Old  I  What  a  wealth  of  nature  ;  what 

lands  to  bo  colonized  ;  how  many  countless  millions  of  acres 

^  • 

spread  out  for  tillage  ;  what  breadths  of  latitude,  from  arctic 
sninvs  to  tropic  heats;  what  vast  exjianses  of  forest,  prairie, 
valley,  jdain,  waiting  to  reward  the  husbandman ;  what  lakes 
and  rivers  to  bear  away  the  precious  freight ;  what  wealth 
beneath  the  soil ;  what  an  afiUiencc  of  nature  and  of  power, — 
carrying  forth  the  imagination  towards  boundless  unknown  jios* 
sibilities, — all  pounal  in  a  single  day  into  the  lap  of  humanity . 

Do  we  figure  to  our  thoughts  the  founding  of  the  American 
republic,  when  population  had  grown  large  enough  to  api>rc- 
eiate  the  gift  ? — then,  such  was  the  magnificent  dower  of  mate- 
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rial  wealth  and  promise  with  which  her  citizens  were  intrusted. 
The  world,  too,  was  approaching  a  new  and  most  remarkable 
epoch  of  development ;  the  age  of  invention  and  <liscovery  was 
at  hantl ;  a  few  years  were  to  do  the  work  of*  centuries  in 
promoting  the  material  advancement  of*  the  race.  American 
civilization  fell  on  the  era  of  modern  progress.  The  sons  of 
the  new  eommon wealth  were  twice  gifted  ;  the  j)owers  of  man 
through  the  growth  of  knowledge  had  received  a  vast  expansion, 
whilst  a  field  of  boundless  extent  was  s[)read  open  for  their 
exercise. 

Is  this  all?  Or,  had  not  the  world  grown  wiser,  too,  and 
better,  with  its  growing  years?  Did  not  the  new  age  stand  on 
the  summit  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  i)ast?  Heir  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Old  World,  was  not  the  \ew  World  oldest,  as 
Lord  Bacon  would  account  it,  and  most  privileged  of  all?  All 
republics,  writes  La  llarpe,  have  Iiad  their  rise  in  a  period  of 
public  virtue.  The  struggle  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of 
j)Ower  is  not  to  be  witnessed  exce[)t  in  an  age  of  great  men. 
And,  assuredly,  few'  periods  in  the  history  of  Iminan  civilization 
will  be  regarded  by  the  student  oi'  mankind  with  deeper 
interest,  than  that  in  which  the  young  and  vigorous  re[mblic 
of  America  set  out  before  the  world's  view,  to  exhibit  new 
forms  of  social  order  and  political  life,  to  grapple  w’ith  the  stern 
difficulties  incident  to  government  in  wlnitever  land,  and  to  face 
new  perplexities  peculiar  to  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  the  Old  World  looks  on,  and  asks  at  this  dav — 


What  is  the  result?  What  have  we  to  learn  from  this  grand 
experiment?  Is  America  a  sm'cess,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stirling,  the  author  of  the  intiUTSting  volume  IxTon^  us, 
answers  our  last  (jiiestion  in  the  affirmative.  Aim^rica,  hi! 
thinks — as  most  w’ould  tbiidv — is  a  success  ;  and  he  points  to 
its  material  ])rospcritv  as  a  rough,  but  not  untrustworthy,  crite¬ 
rion  of  national  excellence.  But  although  a  sneccss,  Mr.  Stir- 


ling  regards  America  as  only  a  modified  snc(*css  ;  and  a  sncccjss, 
not  the  fruit  of  a  perfect  political  systcan,  but  the  reward  of  a 
race,  noble,  energetic,  and  virtuous,  placed  in  a  land  of  peculiai’ 
lu’oinise,  blessed  With  all  possible  ai<ls,  and  nnencumbered  by 
the  burdens  which  hamper  most  older  civilizjitions. 

The  “Letters  from  the  Slave  States”  which  suggest  our 


remarks,  conttain  the  reflections  of  a  very  observant  travell(*r, 
who  has  reeentlv  s})ent  eight  or  nine  months  in  a  general  four 
through  the  United  States  of  America.  In  those  places,  and 
upon  those  subjects,  of  w  hich  we  all  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
•Us  much  as  he  can  tell  us,  Mr.  Stirling  observ(‘s  a  most  judi¬ 
cious  silence.  ^luch  as  w'C  like  his  ('ompanionship,  we  aia;  truly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Stirling  for  the  sell-sacrifice  which  sui)prcssed 
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the  letters  penned  on  tlie  faiiiiliar  ground  of  tlic  Ivastorn  States. 
The  result  is  iv  volume,  which  from  its  first  l)age  contains  matter 
fitted  to  interest  and  to  instruct. 

ddiat  which  gives  character  to  the  hook,  however,  is,  tliat  it 
is  the  work  of  a  political  economist, — a  man  of  hard,  Scotch 
intellect,  full  of  facts  and  figures;  an  ardent  lover  of  free  trade 
and  an  honest  hater  of  eentralization  ;  an  unl)eliever  in  what(‘ver 
will  not  stand  tlie  test  of  common  sense,  yet  one  who  claims  in 
his  earnest  and  temperate  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  Slavcrv, 
that  if  “cotton  is  great,  conscience  is  greater,”  and  that 
there  are  higher  ends  in  human  existence  than  the  manufacture 
of  the  largest  ([uantity  of  rum  and  nudasses.  When  it  is  a 
(piestion  of  right  and  wrong,  we  are  thaidvful  that  our  econo¬ 
mist  throws  the  rum  overhoard. 

Tliis  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  author  imparts  to 

these  liCtters  a  [)eculiar  freshness  as  well  as  value.  It  is  even 

amusing  to  observe  how  variously  affected  he  is  by  dilferent 

places,  according  as  the  ])rincij)les  of  sound  ]K)litical  economy 

are  folh»wed  or  transgressed.  lie  visits  Cincinnati;  hut  the 

vine-(dad  slopes  which  border  the  Ohio  painfully  suggest  to  him 

prohibitory  duties;  wine-growing  is  a  “  [)ictuies(pie  mistake.”  On 

the  other  hand,  the  pork-trade  of  the  (^ueen  City  is  dec[)ly 

interesting;  “pork-curing  is  nauseous  in  its  details,  but  it  is 

blessed  in  its  effects.”  He  travels  his  thousand  miles  on  the 

straight  air-line  of  a  prairie  railroad  ;  but  he  can  never  for  an 

instant  forget  that  the  iron  over  which  he  travels  has  paid  a  thirty- 

]>cr-cent.  duty  ;  smdi  antcdiluviau  absurdities  in  a  young  nation 

fill  him  with  astonishment  and  disgust.  The  verv  notion  of  this 
•  •  •  ®  • 
folly,  h(*  says,  stings  him  like  a  mosijuito  every  time  it  crosses 

his  mind.  (\iba  arouses  his  indignation  and  contempt  y(‘t  !norc, 
— groaning  under  slavery,  protection,  and  a  gtjvernment  of 
medimval  barbarism.  “  What  a  world  this  will  be  some  day,” 
he  exclaims,  **  when  all  these  villauies  and  fatuities  have  been 
swept  awav  !  ”  I>ut  he  turns  away  hopelessly, — “  fho  gods 
themselves  (MU  do  nothing  against  stupiditv.”  Mindful  of 
the  relation  between  morals  and  the  cost  of  food,  our  author 
(piotes  the  price  of  beef.  “Marriage,”  he  maintains,  “  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  price  of  grain  ;  virtue  rises  and  falls  with  wheat;, 
ami  chastity  might  be  ([noted  with  corn  in  the  Mark  L'lne 
From  his  intercourse  with  the  |)eople  of  the  Fnited 
States,  Mr.  Stilling  carries  away  a  profound  and  [lainful  iiu- 
pres  si(»n  of  the  “  apathy  and  ignoramm  of  the  Americans  on  all 
eemiomical  subjects.”  He  finds  in  it  an  evidence  of  a  national^ 
suj»erfieiality  of  thought.  “I  have  not  met,”  he  writes,  halt 
a  dozen  sound  and  heartv  IVee-traders  in  the  l^nitc'd  States. 

I  he  Democrats,  who  affect  free-trade  [)rlnci[)les  in  their  [uililic 
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policy,  he  has  iound  ‘‘in  private,  not  one  whit  better  infornKHl 
or  more  zealous  than  their  oj)ponents.” 

We  like  the  distinctive  individuality  thus  impressed  upon  the 
book.  On  other  topics,  or  in  matters  of  detail,  Mr.  Stirling 
is  occasionally  misinformed,  as  when  he  speaks  of  unhealthiness 
as  an  almost  universal  characteristic  ot‘  the  AV(*stern  juairies. 
At  times  also  he  misjudjros,  as  in  some  ol‘  his  inlerences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  agricultural  jind  other  relations  id’  the  AVest. 
But,  for  that  which  makes  up  the  hulk  of  the  volume, — his  calm 
rcHectionson  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  States,  his 
reasonings  on  economical  science,  his  quiet  philosojdiy  thrown 
into  language  full  of  freshness  and  vigour,  we  feel  bound  to 
e.\j)ress  to  Mr.  Stirling  our  sincere  obligations. 

Whilst  ndlecting  on  the  topics  discussed  in  this  volume,  we 
have  often  been  reminded  of  Monti*s(piieu’s  remark,  that  ptd)lic 
virtue  is  essential  to  a  democraev.  l>v  the  virtue  of  its  citizens, 
and  by  nothing  else,  can  a  democracy  sustain  itself  as  a  system 
aJiswering  the  ends  of  government.  I'he  Americans  are  con- 
scions  of  this;  hence  their  (*onstant  assertion  that  universal 
education  is  essential  to  their  political  system — that  system 
being  one  which  gives  an  universal  extension  to  political 
power.  i)Ut  education,  if  it  reach  the  intellect  alone,  will 
not  achieve  the  end  reipiired.  America  has  flourished — we 
agree  with  our  author  —  because  there  has  been  worth  and 
wisdom  in  hiu*  ])eo}>le.  She  owes  her  pros[>erity,  not  to  her 
institutions,  except  in  so  far  as  these  institutions  have  been  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  true  civil  and  intellectual  I’ri'edom,  but  to  thi^  virtue, 
and  industry,  and  self-rule,  and  love  ol’  order,  which  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  her  pojmlation.  She  has  yet  a  struggle — a  seven* 
struggle  before  her  ;  and  the  day  of  victory  will  be  that  in 
whicli  the  pest  of  bad  institutions  ami  the  corruptions  of 
])uhlic  life  shall  have  been  swej)t  away  before  tin*  tide  of  publii^ 
Opinion,  sj)ringing  forth  from  pidv.-fte  virtue  too  pure  to  subsist 
in  any  defiling  contact. 

M  iiilst  a  warm  admirer  of  whatever  is  great  and  good  in 
America,  and  an  impartial  reasoner  upon  most  of  her  important 
public  questions,  it  is  not  unnatural  tliat  Mr.  Stirling  a|)pears  in 
this  book  somewhat  prominently  as  a  censor  of  evils  coimectiMl 
with  her  social  and  political  life.  I^et  none  misinterpret  this, 
or  misjudge  the  spirit  of  our  own  ri'inarks  on  the  same  important 
f'uhjects.  It  comes  of  no  ill-will,  but  id’  affectionate  synqjathy 
for  the  momentous  strivings  of  a  noble  people.  In  the  course 
t>f  his  Letters,  however,  as  the  to|uc.s  were  suggested  by  the  men 
JUid  things  around  him,  Mr.  Stirling  comes  to  treat,  in  his  fresh, 
effective  wav,  of  many  of  the  weightiest  questions  which  imw 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  good  in  America.  AVith 
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niucli  vigour  he  sets  himself  to  expose  some  of  the  popular 
llillacies  on  puhlie  (jiiestions,  which  find  acccptiince  with  the 
American  mind ;  he  levels  giant  blows  at  the  sj)ccial  hi  under 
and  folly  of  protection;  he  deals  faithfully  and  earuestlv  witli 
the  evils  and  dangers  which  menace  the  country  from  a  pseudo¬ 
democracy ;  and  last,  hut  weightiest  (jucstion  of  the  whole,  he 
addresses  himself  to  slavery,  America’s  heaviest  hiirdeu  and 
most  threateniiig  danger;  and  hasing  his  earnest  reasonings  on 
sound  ethics,  in  union  with  sound  pcditics,  yet  attempering  zeal  j 
with  tender  sympathy,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  American  j 

slavery  and  American  civilization  can  no  longer  exist  together;  I 

they  have  already  closed  in  deadly  conflict,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  one  or  the  other  must  he  destroyed. 

Of  the  minor  popular  fallacies  casually  adverted  to,  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Stirling's  Letters,  we  can  only  })oint  with  utmost 
hrevity  to  one  or  two,  although  we  woidd  not  willingly  under¬ 
rate  their  importance.  Amongst  these  a  [)rominent  one  is  the 
weakness  which  attaches  an  undue  value  to  the  expansion  of  | 
territory.  A  very  vivacious  imagination  and  ignorance  of  |)oli- 
tical  economy,  Mr.  Stirling  conceives  to  he  at  the  root  of  this 
pernicious  error : — 


“  It  is  true,”  he  says,  “as  the  Americans  arc  fond  of  telling  us, 
that  all  Hngland  might  he  drowned  in  one  of  their  lak(‘s,  hut  docs 
that  fact  alford  even  an  approximate  meastire  of  the  eoinj>aralivc 
greatness  of  the  two  nations,  in  a  material,  not  to  say  spiritual,  point 
of  view?  Have  not  all  gnait  nations  been,  at  first  at  h'ast,  small 
ones?  Mere  bulk  is  as  little  a  tost  of  strengtb  in  countrii's  as  in 
indivi»lual  men.  \ay,  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  extent  ot 
ti'rritoiy  in  the  Xorthern  States  is  a  source  of  positive'  wt'akness 
ratlu'r  than  of  stn'ugth.  (Concentration,  not  extension,  is  what 
America  wants.  The  New  England  States  contain  only  ()o,03S 
Fepiart'  mill's  of  the  worst  soil  on  the  continent;  and  yet  how  large  a 
proportion  is  theirs  of  the  industrial,  financial,  ]>olitical.  and  intel¬ 
lectual  gri'atness  of  the  people  of  tlu'  rnited  Stati’s  ?  liCt  ihe 
Americans  look  to  New  Knglainl  as  well  as  to  Old  England,  and  learn 
there  the  real  source  of  national  greatness.” — Pp- 


I'his  lust  of  territory,  which  our  author  regards  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  American  civilization,  exhibits  its  baleful  fruit 
in  the  willing  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  such  as  that  ot*  “  manifest 
destiny,”  and  the  ready  aeijuiescence  of  so  large  a  |U)rtlon  of  the 
South  in  the  crimes  of  the  filihustercr.  “  It  is  Satanic  work,’ 


immatory 
ml  kindle 


writes  Mr.  Stirling,  making  reference  to  the  infh 
appeals  of  Caleb  Cushing,  “to  lull  the  conscience  ai 
the  ambitions  of  this  fiery  peojile.  .  .  .  The  function  of  this 
Union  is  the  ennoblement,  not  the  subjugation,  of  America. 
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The  usury  laws  obtainiiipj  in  some  of  the  States,  inav  look 
in  vain  for  tender  treatment  at  the  hands  of  so  stern  a  political 
economist  as  ^Ir.  Stirling;.  “The  follv  is  so  transparent,”  he 
wonders  “how  men  can  be  so  besotted.”  Tlie  rnpior  laws  in 
force  in  other  States  ‘j^ive  occasion  to  further  strictures  on  the 
unsoundness  of  seekinj^  to  lejj^islate  morals,  ainl  of  making  law 
deal,  not  with  crime,  but  with  sin.  The  currency  also  comes 
in  for  its  share  of  criticism,  and  leads  to  the  cxj)osure  of  further 
fallacies  connected  with  the  sphere  of  legislation. 

The  j)rotective  system  of  the  United  States  is,  however,  the 
chief  evidence,  in  the  eyes  of  our  stern  free-trader,  of  the  utter 
political  doltishness  of  the  American  j)eoplo,  and  of  American 
legislators.  From  the  hour  of  his  arrival  till  that  of  his 
departure,  the  idea  haunts  him,  that  he  is  treading  on  ground 
burdened  by  one  of  the  most  antiipiated  and  stupid  |)olieies  ever 
invented  by  man.  lie  is  annoyed  that  such  a  “remnant  of 
barbarism”  should  be  tolerated;  he  (juestions  the  claim  to 
enlightenment  of  a  nation  which  can  foster  such  a  “semi- 
barbarous  policy.”  A  young  nation,  unencumbered  by  super¬ 
annuated  institutions,  or  traditionary  prejiidiecs,  having  no  old 
imuioj)()lies  to  bolster  up,  and  no  vested  interests  to  conciliate, 
Mr.  Stirling  rightly  judges  to  be  without  excuse  in  its  astonish¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  exploded  system  of  protection.  “  ^  et,” 
he  says,  “if  there  is  a  country  on  earth  where  free-trade 
should  find  acceptance,  it  is  here.”  Judged  by  the  maxims  ot 
j»ulitical  economy,  a  protective  policy  is  peculiarly  burdensome 
in  a  country  like  America.  There,  labour  and  capital  need 
especially  to  be  husbanded,  whilst  the  fields  for  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  are  boundless.  Fverything,  therefore,  should  be  avoided 
which  tends  to  clog  industry,  or  to  divert  it  from  its  natural  and 
most  jn'ofitable  employment;  everything,  also,  which  absorbs 
capital  in  profitless  enterprises. 

ibit  beyond  the  economical  error  involved,  Mr.  Stirling  well 
shows  that  j)rotectionism  has  been  a  Iruitlul  source  of  political 
evils  in  the  United  States.  It  has  “  created  jealousies  and  heart¬ 
burnings  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country.*  It  has 
“fostered  corruption,  the  reproach  and  bane  ol  Ameri(;an 
athniiiistration.”  And  it  has  called  into  existence,  in  place  of  a 
large  and  valuable  yeomanry,  “the  mobs  of  New  \  ork,  IMiila- 
delphia,  and  all  the  other  manufacturing  districts,  which  now 
make  every  reasoning  American  tremble  for  the  future  of  his 
country.”  “  la  Kngland,  our  proletarian  mobs  have  no  politicid 
franchise;  they  are  counterbalanced  by  a  powerful  middle  class, 
and  their  excesses  arc  cheeked  by  a  strong  police  organization. 
Here  the  mob  is  master;  and  no  wise  statesman  would  wish  to 
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increase  the  power  of  such  a  master.”  Protection  in  America, 
therefore,  is  not  alone  a  loss ;  it  is  a  danger. 

Mob  is  master.”  These  are  words  whicli  lead  ns  to  anotlier 
and  a  most  important  class  of  political  fallacies,  which  Mr. 
Stirlini^,  as  an  intelligent  observer,  cannot  avoid  commenting 
upon  in  ditferent  parts  of  his  volume.  At  the  bottom  of  that 
pseudo- democracy,  which  is  so  menacinj^  an  element  in  the 
politicid  institutions  of  America,  there  lies,  we  arc  coininced,  a 
iar;;e  amount  of  false  reasonin^ij  on  the  subjects  of  liberty,  of 
e([iiality,  of  the  ri^ht  rule  and  limitations  of  pojmlar  sovercijj^fity, 
of  that  which  constitutes  the  people,  and  on  other  questions  of 
a  kindred  nature.  With  a  limitation  as  to  colour,  the  fiinda- 
nmntal  axioms  of  the  Declaration  of  Indej>eudenc(i  im(|uestion- 
ably  embody  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  American  ]>C(>ple, 
namely,  that  “all  men  are  created  ecpial,  that  tliey  are  endoweil 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rie;hts,  that  anionir 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  lint  what 
is  true  ecpialitv  ?  What  is  liberty  ?  How  arc  ineirs  inaricnal)le 
rij^hts  to  l)e  guarded  and  secured?  The  ])0[)ular  notion  in 
America  is,  that  every  white  adult  male  should  possess  a  vote, — 
a  vote  for  the  presitlency,  a  vote  for  senate  and  house  ot 
representatives,  ;i  vote  for  the  legislature  of  his  state,  a  vote 
for  th(‘  maujistracy,  a  vote  for  every  otHce,  hiL!;h  and  low, 
which  can  be  eousitjjned  to  popular  sutfra^e ;  ami  this  rigid 
ecpiality  at  the  ballot-box  is  regarded  as  the  true  theory  ot 
p>vernment,  and  is  supj)osed  to  secure  the  liberty  and  e(inal- 
ity,  as  it  does  the  sovereignty,  of  the  people.  It  yet 
remains,  however,  to  be  prov(‘(i,  whether  to  be  under  the  will  ot 
a  numerical  majoritv  is  a  securitv  fi>r  a  people's  liberties.  A 
despotism  from  l)elow,  as  Mr.  Stirling  remarks,  is  no  whit 
better  tlian  a  <lespc)tism  from  above.  True  juiblic  liberty  is  not, 
as  the  American  mind  is  too  apt  to  regard  it,  inconqKitible  with 
restraint  on  the  individual;  rather,  “  law  is  the  essemtial  con¬ 
dition  of  liberty."  khpiality  is  not  incompatible  with  distinction, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  and  false  notions  ot  it,  whicli 
represent  service  as  a  degradation,  and  compel  tlie  American 
]>cople  all  to  ride  in  one  railwav-car,  and  to  sit  at  one  table; 
notwithstanding  also  the  absurd  caricature  of  it,  which  led 
Henry  M  ard  Beecher,  in  a  lecture  on  1  Patriotism,  to  thank  Hod 
ti>r  having  dejirived  America  in  the  present  generation  of  great 
men  such  as  adorned  the  historv  of  the  past,  because  the  existence 
ot  such  men  imperils  the  intellectualei^uality  of  a  true  democraev  . 

*  Is  ttiere  not  too  imicli  reiisoii  to  fear  that  tins  levelling  of  tlie 
oUelleot  has  gone  on  too  much  apace  under  the  intlueiicc  of  a  pernicious 
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Tlie  tnitli  is  tliiit,  Rs  our  author  hints,  straiuiu"  after  an  out¬ 
ward  material  e<|uarity,  tlie  Ainerlcau  d(‘unK*rat  reaches  little 
more  than  an  artificial  monotony  of  condition,  a  i^ross  similitude 
of  material  circumstances.  Yet  a  similitude  airainst  which  there 
is  a  constant  striving;  witness  the  ceaseless  race  for  social 
distinction,  the  passion  for  rank  and  position,  the  enormous 
efforts  at  distinction  through  ex|)cnditurc,  disjday,  extravaLj;ance 
of  whatever  kind,  and  the  general  fear  lest,  whilst  every  body  |)ro- 
elaims  that  all  men  arc  ecpial,  any  one  should  believe  they  r(‘ally 
are  eipial.  “  The  truth  ot‘  it  is,”  writes  our  author,  “that  there 
is  no  e<|uality  in  America,  cxcc|)t  as  to  the  elective  franchise; 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  e(iuaHty  they  could  have.” 

We  wish  \VG  could  read  in  tlie  ears  of  all  the  ultra-democracy 
of  America  the  w  ise  sayings  of  Montesfpiicu.*  “  Fhe  principle 
of  democracy'  grow's  corrupt,  not  only  when  the  spirit  of  (‘(piality 
is  lost,  but  also  when  that  of  an  extreme  eipmlitv  is  assumed, 
and  each  person  seeks  to  be  the  ecpial  of  those  wdio  have  been 
chosen  by  him  to  j)ositions  of  authoritv.  ddimi  the  j)coph*, 
hccoming  impatient  even  of  the  pow'(‘r  of  wdiich  tliev  are  them¬ 
selves  the  source,  w  ish  to  do  everything  themselv(‘s, — to  delibe¬ 
rate  in  place  of  the  senate,  to  execute  tor  the  magistrates,  and  to 
exchange  places  wdth  the  judges/*  “  Democracy  has  two 
extremes  to  avoid  ;  the  first,  that  of  the  w  aul  of  capndity',  w  hich 
leads  on  to  aristocratic  rule;  the  second,  that  of  an  excessive 
cqualitv,  which  commonly’’  terminates  in  despotism,  d  he  true 
spirit  of  e(]uality'  is  as  far  removcii  from  this  extreme  e({uality, 
«as  heaven  is  from  earth.”  “  lh)litical  liberty  does  not  consist  in 
doing  W'hatsoever  one  may'  wish.  In  a  state,  that  is,  in  a  society 
having  hnvs,  liberty  can  only  consist  in  lading  free  to  do  that 
which  it  is  right  to  w'ish,  and  in  not  ladug  <'<)mp(dled  to  do  that 
w’hich  ought  not  to  be  wished.”  Liberty  is  not  opposcal  to  law', 
hut  should  rest  upon  it ;  and  liberty'  its(df  is  infiingcd,  if  the 
citizen  has  pow’er  to  transgress  the  law*.  (*l(‘arly'  so ;  because, 
as  the  author  of  the  “  Esprit  des  Lois”  says,  “every  one  w'ould 
he  free  to  do  the  same,  and  liberty  would  cease.”  “Oinnes 
Icgiun  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possitnus.  *  (»rant  a  nation 


form  of  <leniocracv’^  ?  ^Die  jlisaj)]>ciinvuce  <*f  j^roiit  men  in  v\mori<‘;i  is  a 
fact  only  Too  patent  to  all.  Ami  notwithstamlin^^  tlie  freedom  of  speecli 
and  of  the  pre^ss,  there  is  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  Stii'lini^s  lemaiks. 
“The  une.lucated  or  half-educated  multitude  is  j.redominant,  and  their 
no-thoui;ht  gives  the  tone  to  th(»  gen'eral  miml.  No  man  dares  to  think 
for  himself.”  To  differ  from  the  popular  opinion  is  treason  to  the  popular 
jHover.  ^len  think  in  masses ;  and  the  sophistry  of  the  day  is  t  je 
universal  rule  for  the  national  mind.  1  nder  dfuuocracies,  intelligenoe  is 
wide-spread,  Imt  superficial  ;  there  is  ditlusion,  hut  not  depth. 

*  I/Ksprit  lies  Ijois.  Jiooks  viii.  .and  .\i. 
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wise  and  just  laws,  and  Cicero’s  axiom  will  l)c  found  to 
embody  the  only  true  liberty  that  can  be  conceived  in  a 
state. 

That  the  fallacious  views  entcrtiiincd  by  so  lar^c  a  number  in 
America,  as  to  the  functions  of  tlie  people  in  a  democracy,  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  j)olitical  and  social  evil,  no  dls[)assiunate 
observer  can  doubt.  The  worst  feature  in  the  case  is,  tliat  it  is 
a  [growing,  and  a  raj)idly  j^rowing,  evil  Political  corruption, 
despotism  from  below,  mob-rule,  terrorism,  crime,  are  so  many 
forms  in  which  the  menacing  danger  finds  shape.  l>rietly,  but 
pointedly,  we  must  advert  to  each  of  these  developments  of  this 
manv-sided  evil. 

Wojdd  wc  speak,  first,  of  political  corruption  ?  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  llnited  States — federal,  state,  and  municipal — is 
immersed  in  it.  So  apparent  is  this  fact,  that  the  most  lying 
defenders  of  the  countrv  now  scarcelv  venture  to  denv  its  truth; 
whilst  the  nobler  and  purer  amongst  her  sons  will  not  soil 
themselves  by  contact  with  politics — often  will  not  record  their 
vote.  ‘‘  America  is  not  ruled  by  her  noblest  men.  The  American 
ballot-box  riddles  away  the  gold,  and  retains  the  dirt.”  Happily, 
she  has  better  men  than  her  jaditieians. 

Do  we  speak  of  despotism  from  below?  Let  us  listen  to  ^Ir. 
Stirling  : — 

“The  populace  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  those  only  can 
arrive  at  power  who  are  willing  to  jiropitiate  the  populace  t  ven  at  the 
expense  of  jirinciple.  Hence  a  race  of  trading  politicians,  who  live 
by  pan(h‘ring  to  popular  whim  and  prejudice,  wliile  men  who  respect 
t  heiuselves,  and  insist  on  the  luxury  of  ‘kee])ing  a  eonseienee,’  are. 
as  a  rule,  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  public  allairs.  A  ])oliti- 
eian  hen*,  as  my  inlbrmant  said,  is  more  thoroughly  tongue-ti(‘d  than 
in  the  most  despotic  state  of  Europe.  He  dare  not,  for  his  life, 
express  an  opinion  hostile  to  that  of  his  constituents.  The  lirst 
moment  of  his  independenee  would  be  the  last  of  his  power.” 

Is  proof  needed  of*  mob-rule  ?  Let  us  remember  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  of  this  so-called  democracy,  year  by 
year,  the  authoritv  of  tlie  government  has  been  undermined  in 
tavour  ot  the  “sovereign  jieople,”  until  now  it  can  jinUeet  tor 
its  lord  neither  his  life  nor  his  property.  “  Every  important 
office,  even  the  sacred  one  of  judge,  has  now'  become  subjected 
to  the  fitful  fancies  id‘  a  vulgar  crowd.” 

Is  eviilenee  asked  of*  terrorism  and  crime  ?  Let  us  call  to  mind 
the  dark  deeds  of*  Kansas;  let  us  remember  the  complete  subjection 
ot  judicial  |H>\ver  in  that  territorv  tt)  the  demands  of  the  tymnt 
faction  which  enjoyed  the  political  ascendancy.  Or,  is  Kansas  too 
remote.*'  Let  us  read  ^Ir.  Stilling’s  testimony  concerning  Nc'V 
Orleans,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Attorney-Oeneral  f^r 
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Louisiana.  Crime  is  tlierc  re|)roseiitccl  as  the  ruling  element  in 
New  Orleans,  and  illustration  is  given  in  the  number  of 
lioinieides  jjeiuling  before  the  first  distriet  eourt  at  the  date  of  the 
report,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  Ho  out  of  a  {)0))ulatiou 
of  only  IK), 375.  dhe  same  proportion  would  give  London  from 
eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  simultaneouslv  waiting  to  answer 
a  charge  of  death  I  1  et  the  number  of  eases  brought  before 
justice  furnishes,  according  to  the  same  high  authority,  no 
criterion  of  the  extent  of  crime.  The  (‘riminal,  h(^  states,  too 
commonly  ,  goes  unpunished,  because  to  lodge  a  coiujilaint  is  to 
take  the  risk  of  assassination.  The  whole  muniei|)al  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  oF  a  certain  political  jiarty  ;  that  jiarty  rules 
the  polling-booths,  and  secures  in  the  magistracy  those  who  arc 
devoted  to  its  interests,  and  w\\\  wink  at  its  enormities.*  d'he 


“Thugs”  of  New  Orleans  are  in  their  service,  —  that  name 
being  the  designation  of  a  body  of  men  who  nightly  and  daily 
assail  innocent  inhabitants,  and  especially  foreigners  Hying  in 
New  Orleans,  (^uiet,  order-loving  residents,  finding  no  support 
from  the  law,  have  been  compelled  to  threaten  the  organization 
of  a  committee  of  vigilance.  The  Attorney-deneral  suggests 
the  likelihood,  and  vindicates  the  right  when  law  fails,  of  a 
resort  to  summary  justice,  in  other  words,  lynch-law, — a  justice 
which,  he  hints,  may  not  only  be  administered  against  the 
unpunished  criminals,  but  also  against  the  uiipunishing  repr(‘- 
sentatives  of  the  law  who  occupy  the  magisterial  bench. 

Lastly,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  evils  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion,  mob-rule,  terrorism,  and  crime,  are  confined  to  the  more 


remote  sections  of  the  Union,  or  to  such  essentially  southern 
cities  as  New  Orleans.  Had  we  the  desire,  we  could  easily 
display  to  view  such  a  picture  of  debased  rule  in  the  Kinpiia* 
City  itself — of  crime  in  the  low,  and  cMoa  uptiou  in  the  high 
jdaces  of  that  city,  as  would  make  tlK)Ughtful  men  shudder  for 
the  future  of  the  people.  It  is  as  true  of  New'  ^  ork  as  it  is 
of  New  Orleans,  that  the  tax-j)aying  portion  of  the  community 
ij'  in  complete  subjection  to  the  tax -levying  portion,  nanndy, 
“the  ptumiless  multitude  laying  on  the  tax,  the  jiowerless  few 
paying  it ;  ”  e<[ually  true,  that  those  who  most  support  the  city 
have  the  least  agency  in  directing  public  opinion,  and  in  cou- 
trolling  [uiblic  aflairs;  that  the  magistrates  are  not  instruments 


*  Mr.  Stirlinjr  illustrates  tliis  eoutrol  the  jiolling-tMmths,  an«l  at  tin* 
wwne  time  exhihiU  the  tictics  follower!  hy  free  ami  iiui**|H*inieiit  voters, 
lit*  bay.s  :  “i)uring  the  late  el€>c*tioii,  this  orgai»i/.e«l  bmiy  iirtivehteii  ail 
free  Voting,  except  at  one  |>olling-l)ooth,  whcixj  a  dozen  ln»M  young  men 
of  the  o)»{)osite  j»arty  inarehed  up,  w’ith  a  pistol  in  eaeh  hand,  :iU*i 
tlireatened  to  bhoot  down  the  first  man  wiio  should  olxstruct  a  voter. 
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for  the  punislimcnt  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  j)rni?c  of  them 
that  do  well ;  that  tlie  criminal  is  in  many  resi)eots  a  troor  n.un 
than  tlie  upright  citizen  ;  that  a  pure  and  honourahle  clmiiK^ter 
is  the  worst  (pialification  for  the  aspirant  after  tlie  control  of 
municipal  attairs;  and  that  every  election  oi‘  whatever  kind,  is  a 
fresh  holiday  of  corriij)tion,  and  ]»resents  a  fresh  evidence  (d’ 
the  danger  of  placing  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  ol'  a  rahhle 
mol). 

Are  wc  not  reminded  of  the  Co/fVfvhtw  of  Xenoplion  ? 
C'harmides  was  the  classic  interpreter  of  a  hundred  thousand 
who  now  crowd  the  streets  of  the  chief  citv  of  the  new 

V 

republic,  when  he  s[)oke  the  praises  of  poverty:  “When  I  was 
rich,  1  was  in  continual  fear.  1  was  forced  to  keep  in  fee  a 
swarm  of  retainers,  who  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  injure 
me,  whilst  1  had  no  means  of  retaliating.  I  had  to  ]>ay  taxes, 
and  to  discharge  ])nl)lic  otlices  at  my  own  expense  ;  neither 
could  1  avoid  this  hv  removal.  Ibit,  now  that  mv  estate 
IS  gone,  and  1  am  reduced  to  poverty,  I  sleep  wonderfully 
sound,  and  stretcli  upon  my  bed  as  one  fearless  of  olHeers. 
The  government  is  no  longer  jealous  of  me  ;  thieves  cause  me 
no  terror ;  but  others  are  now  afraid  of  we  '  What  is  fn‘edoni, 
if  this  is  not  ?  Jlesides,  rich  men  now  respect  me;  they  rise  to 
vicid  me  the  chair,  or  move  aside  in  walkinij;  to  tjrive  me  the 
wall.  Formerly,  1  was  a  complete  slave;  now  I  am  a  king.  I 
then  paid  tribute  to  the  republic  ;  now, the  republic  j)ays  trihule 
to  nu.*,  for  it  supports  me.  Finally,  when  I  had  my  estates, 
they  were  always  being  re<luced  ;  now  that  they  are  gone,  I 
am  without  fears,  for  1  have  nought  to  lose.  1  cannot  hut 
hope,  for  gain  is  the  only  casualty  that  can  happen  to  me.” 

)\  e  have  strong  faith  that  the  corrupt  conditions  wc  have 
described  will  not  long  continue  to  reproach  the  vaunted  self- 
government  of  America.  The  rule  of  ochlocracy  cannot  last 
Ivuig.  ddiev  are  but  the  growth  of  recent  vears, — the  fruit  of 
principles  of  government  very  widely  diflcring  from  those  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  founders  of  the  Kepublic.  It  has  been  America  s 
misfortune  that  her  people  have  unconsciously  changed  their 
views  of  the  tunctions  of  a  democracy,  and  the  right  relations 
i)f  the  government  and  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  the  name 
remains  unchanged,  and  the  people  are  deluded  with  the  hehet 
that  they  are  still  walking  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  1  lie 
illustrious  Wasliington,  “  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,”  is  still 
“first  also  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  countrymen;’^  but  could  the 
great  man  rise  from  the  grave,  he  would  be  filled  with  consterna¬ 
tion  at  the  new  principles  actuating  the  public  mind,  and 
cml)odicd  in  tlie  public  rule,  and  would  be  still  more  startled 
lo  observe  these  new  principles  finding  sliolter  beneath  his  mvn 
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name.  Kvcry  year,  liowcver,  makes  llic  i^rowim;  evil  more  appa¬ 
rent.  Every  year  adds  to  the  numher  ot'  that  cultivated  conserva¬ 
tive  class — “  the  sheet-anchor  ot’  the  nation/*  as  Mr.  Stirlin<]j  says 
— which  is  jxrowing  np  beneath  the  crass  democracy  which  over¬ 
shadows  the  land.  There  is  a  latent  force  of  worth  and  wisdom 
amonj;  the  j)Cople,  chaotic  it  may  be  as  yet,  and  little  inflnencinG^ 
public  affairs,  but  which  is  every  day  <^atherini^  stren«j;th,  and 

the  ship  of  state  wholly  to  drift  aw’ay 
ss  fjnides.  The  hhni^lish  travidler  is 
in  the  native  of  the  States  to  estimate 

I  • 

the  increasing  number  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
recognises  the  dangers  of  the  [)resent  rule,  and  waits  and  hopes 
for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  Such  sentiments  are  less 
frcHpKMitly  disclosed  in  American  society  ;  but  the  faiglishman, 
as  he  mixes  with  the  more  Intelligent  and  large-minded  of  the 
pco[>le,  becomes  as  familiar  with  the  story  of  dcmocratii*  oppres¬ 
sion,  as  in  his  intercourse  with  the  wise  and  good  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  he  becomes  familiar  with  that  of  the 
tyranny  of  absolute  jK)wer.  It  mattiMs  less  to  know  In  what 
way  deliverance  may  come.  For  onrselvc's,  we  believe  the 
change  will  be  a  peaceful  om?,  the  evils  of  existing  politics 
yielding  before  the  weight  of  enlightenment  and  virtue.  It 
may  he  snflicient  to  know  that  the  germ  of  hope  is  there,  in  the 
solid  worth  of  this  growing  class,  who  are  wiser  than  their 
Counsellors,  and  better  than  their  rulers.  Their  voice  may 
seldom  as  yet  be  heard  In  public  affairs,  lint  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  just  and  the  trni‘  will  s(*,arcely  doubt  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  testimony,  altluMigh  for  the  ]>resent  almost  a 
silent  one.  And,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  n(‘ed,  when  hands 
for  high  achievement  mav  be  wanted,  whelln'r  to  overthrow  o|)- 
pression  or  to  lay  afresh  the  foundations  of  ord(*r  and  jieace,  these 
true  patriots  will  not  be  wanting  to  r(‘de(Mn  tlmir  country's  name. 

We  are  brought  to  the  last  tojac  we  had  proposcal  lor  our¬ 
selves  in  commenting  u[)on  the*  bunhms  under  whi(*h  America 
labours, — -that  of  siaverv  ;  and  we  regret,  in  justice  to  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Stirling’s  admirable  remarks  ujmn  it, 
that  we  must  reduce  our  observations  within  the  narrowest 
limits. 

Of  slavery,  it  is  little  to  say  that  it  is  America’s  sorest  plague 
and  h(‘aviest  burden,  her  direst  calamity  and  tin?  most  serious 
J^tumhling-block  to  her  advanciMuent.  The  South,  we  kmjw, 
will  rebut  our  charge  ile  fond  vn  comhlc.  Her  darling  institution 
Cannot  be  a  j)lague  to  society  ;  the  institution  to  which  Hritalii 
owes  three-fourths  of  her  cotton,  and  America  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  wealth,  cannot  be  [ironounced  a  calamity,  or  regarded  as 
an  obstacle  to  a  country’s  progress.  Here,  then,  we  are  dis- 


wlncn  will  not  permit 
under  its  present  faithlc 
nrohahlv  better  able  tin 
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tinctly  at  issue,  liriefly  let  us  examine  the  main  points  of 
variance  between  a  Xorth-side  and  a  South-side  view  of 
slavery. 

The  Southerner  starts  the  argument  by  pointini;  to  the 
smiling  faces  of  his  negroes,  and  insisting  that  they  are  the 
happiest  creatures  in  the  world.  Freed  from  anxietv  about 
work  and  wages,  ])rovided  for  in  sickness  and  in  age,  comnumly 
well  fed  and  eared  for,  leading  more  frequently  an  indolent  than 
a  labi)rious  life, — the  slave-owner  asks,  what  more  enviable  lot 
could  be  desired,  and  would  fain  terminate  all  discussion  by 
the  few  short  words,  ‘‘  Thev  are  hapj»ier  than  their  muster.” 

Now,  so  many  occasions  has  the  master  in  many  instances  for 
unhappiness,  so  perverse  also  is  human  nature,  and  so  much,  we 
might  add,  is  contentment  the  natural  characteristic  of  the 
negro  race,  that  the  assumption  may  not  unfreijuentlv  be 
verified  in  fact.  But  side  bv  side  with  this  admission,  we  must 
in  justice  place  the  instances  in  which  the  master  is  not  actuated 
bv  humane  feelings,  together  with  the  insecurity  as  to  the 
future,  which  is  of  necessity  iissociated  with  the  iiu»st  favoured 
present.  Mr.  Stirling  had  been  but  a  few  days  on  slave  soil, 
wlien,  having  passed  the  night  at  a  roadside  inn,  he  learned, 
after  starting  on  his  b^urnev,  that  one  of  the  female  servants, 
“  a  tall,  melanclu>lv-looking  mulatto  girl,  was  to  be  tloggid  as 
soon  as  we  went  off,  because  our  breakfast  had  been  somewhat 
late.”  Were  any  good  purpose  served,  we  could  till  our  sheet 
with  narratives  of  barbarity  that  have  come  under  our  own 
observation.  These  may  be  all  “  excej^tional  cases,*’  as  the 
defenders  of  slavery  ever  assure  us  :  but  we  object  to  a  system 
which  covers  so  many  of  these  unhappv  exceptii>ns.  Brutality 
is  doubtless  less  frequent  among  American  slave-owners  than 
in  fi>rmer  times.  But  our  opinion  of  slavery  is  not  to  be. 
determined  by  a  balancing  of  the  number  of  St.  Clairs,  as  set 
off  against  that  of  the  Legrees.  We  object  wholly  to  a  system 
in  which  the  lot  of  an  immense  population  is  absolutely  de|»en- 
dent  on  the  less  or  more  of  humanity  in  those  who  claim  them 
as  their  property  :  and  in  which  happiness  or  misery,  even  life 
or  death,  are  left  at  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  system  is  not  right,  which  makes  ri>om  for  these 
only  tiH)  frequent  exceptions.  And  if  the  whij)ping  to  death  ot 
a  slave  by  his  master  is  to  be  described  as  an  “  exceptional  Ciise, 
wo  want  to  know,  with  Mr.  Stirling,  why  we  never  have 
an  “exceptional  case”  of  a  slave-owner  Inuiged  lor  such  a 
bUnxly  outnigor 

But,  once  for  all,  we  would  sav,the  question  of  material  haj)- 
pinoss  is  not  that  which  can  detennine  the  right  or  the  wrong 
ot  slavery.  W  o  yield  too  much  when  we  argue  the  question 
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of  slavery  on  such  grounds.  It  is  possible  that  man  has  higher 
ends  to  live  for  than  mere  physical  enjoyment.  Were  all  true 
that  the  defender  of  slavery  says  concerning  the  wretchednesvS 
of  our  lalxuiring  population,  and  the  frightful  suflerings 
incident  to  the  competition  of  free  labour,  we  should  still  gh)ry 
in  freedom  as  preserving  to  man  the  true  dignity  of  his 
being,  and  should  deprecate  an  easy,  indolent  slavery,  as 
robbing  man  of  that  discipline  of  toil  which  rrovidonce  has 
imposed  upon  him  for  the  ennoblement  of  his  nature,  aiul  the 
attainment  of  the  high  ends  of  his  existence.  Again,  were  all 
planters’ stories  true,  and  were  the  slave  as  “hap[)y  ”as  they 
would  have  us  to  helieve,  we  should  feel  that  the  lirst  step  had 
not  been  made  good  towards  vindicating  the  justice  or  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  system;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  feel  with  Mr. 
Stirling,  that  “such  a  consummation  were  t’ue  supremest 
evidence  of  its  aecursedness.” 

“If  slaverv,”  he  writes,  “could  really  so  brutalize  men’s  minds 
as  to  make  them  hu<x  their  chains,  and  glory  in  degradation,  it  wouhl 
be,  in  mv  eves,  douhly  cursed.  Hut  it  is  not  so;  tiu'  slav(‘s  an*  not 
‘ha])pv,’  and  1  thaidv  (Jod  for  it.  'fhen*  is  manhood  enough  left  in 
them  to  make  them  at  least  uuha])])y.  Therefore,  th(*n*  is  hope  for 
them.  What  would  the  worm  be  that  could  not  even  turn  ?  1  hold 

that  man  is  ‘an  end  unto  himself,’  and  that  to  use  him  as  a  ‘brute 
means’  to  the  ends  of  other  men,  is  to  outrage  the  laws  of  (Jod. 
Tliis  is  to  me  the  ‘  haw  and  the  Prophets,’  in  the  mattcT  of  human 
liberty;  and  1  disdain  to  enter  into  any  huckstering,  i)ett ifogging 
calculations  of  ‘  ha])piness.’  I  take  my  stand  far  above  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  hai>pin(*ss  or  unhappiness,  when  1  argue  the  (piestion  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  wrong.” 

^luch  after  the  same  manner  would  we  deal  with  the  second 
most  frequent  argument  of  the  slave-holder.  I  le  ass(‘rts  that 
slavery  is  indispensable ;  if  an  evil,  a  neces.sary  evil;  that  the 
world  must  have  its  sugar,  and  ric(*,  and  cotton  ;  and  that  slave- 
culture  is  ahsolutelv  essential  to  the  j)r(>duction  of  these  neces¬ 
saries.  \av,  the  South  ])rcsses  home  the  argument,  insisting 
against  the  \orth,  that  were  the  Southern  cotton-fields  to  he 
swept  away.  Northern  industry  would  cease  to  find  a  market ; 
and  venturing  even  to  sav  of  Kngland,  in  a  spirit  of  gentle 
exaggeration,  that  it  is  as  dependent  in  the  second  stage  on  the 
maintenance  of  slave  labour,  fis  itself  is  dependent  in  the  first. 
Ibis  argument  again  is  to  he  douhly  met:  — 

First,  it  is  false  in  point  of  fact.  The  expression,  so  often 
heard  in  the  South,  to  the  efiect  that  “  cotton  is  king,”  conveys 
a  gross  exaggeration  as  to  the  relative  imjiortance  of  cotton  as  a 
product  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stirling  takes  the  census  of 
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1850,  ixnd  shows  that  during  the  preceding  year  the  cotton  crop 
or.ly  reached  7^  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  the  States;  that  the  value  of  the  Iiidiau 
corn  produced  was  three  times  that  of  the  cotton  ;  and  that 
even  the  ignoble  hay  crop  had,  within  a  small  fraction,  as  much 
claim  to  be  designated  the  pillar  of  American  greatness  as  the 
boasted  cotton  crop  of  the  South.  Hut  again,  it  is  false  to 
represent  slave  culture  as  essential  to  the  prodiiction  of  cotton. 
^Ir.  Olmsted,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  Texas,  has  given  us 
ample  evidence  of  the  availability  of  free  labour  in  tlie  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton  ;  the  (piality  of  that  raised  by  the  free  (Jerumu 
population  of  that  state  being  even  superior  to  that  produced 
{)y  slave  labour.  The  argument  utterly  fails  when*  it  is 
attempted  to  establish  any  indispensable  connexion  between 
cotton  and  slavery. 

Hut  we  revert  to  our  second  mode  of  meeting  the  argument, 
and  wouhl  say  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  “  No  expediency  can 
justify  liU  unrighteousness,”  says  Mr.  Stirling.  ‘‘Cotton  is 
great,  but  conscience  is  greater,”  he  reiterates.  Hmancipaiion 
may  have*  seriously  diminished  the  amount  of  sugar  ami  rum 
produceil  in  flamaica  ;  but,  although  it  had  been  ruinous  as  an 
industrial  measure,  the  ethics  of  the  (piestion  would  be  in  no 
wise  atfected ;  and  “  no  ruin,  even  though  the  Ib  itish  l'huj)irc- 
had  fallen  with .lamaica,  could  cloud  the  glorv  of  that  great  act 
of  national  justice.”  For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced  that, 
were  an  act  of  emancipation  to  be  [)assc«l  in  the  island  of  Chiba, 
less  sugar  would  be  produced ;  the  slaves  would  not  be  so  over¬ 
wrought,  and  the  planters  would  not  be  so  rich.  Hut  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  measure  of  production  of  sugar  and 
molasses  is  the  criterion  of  the  righteousness  oi'  an  institution. 
It  may  not  be  a  Divine  end,  that  a  few  score  of  planters  should 
be  enriched  bv  the  sulferings  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men. 
There  arc  other  gains  besides  money  gains.  The  planters  them¬ 
selves  might  be  richer,  because  better  men,  with  less  sugar  in 
their  fields;  and  their  consciences  might  gain  what  their 
pockets  lost,  if  the  soil  of  their  island  were  less  often  reddened 
with  the  blood  of  their  slaves. 

We  are  not  contented,  however,  to  meet  the  arguments  hy 
which  slavery  is  defended.  We  would  desire  to  convince  its 
adviicates  that  on  jiolitical,  social,  and  economical  grounds, 
their  system  is  a  positive  and  most  weighty  burden — a  gross 
error  of  which  thc}'  themselves  have  to  bear  the  conseipu-nces 
— an  incalculable  obstruction  to  their  country’s  advancement. 
In  this  we  say  nothing  of  it  as  a  mighty  wrong,  a  tyranny  over  a 
whole  race ;  into  the  argument  concerning  which  no  suggestions 
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of  expediency  can  ever  be  admitted.  Few  in  tlio  Southern 
States  will  consent  to  rest  tlie  argument  on  moral  grounds. 
Tliev  arc  satisfied  tliat  their  clerj^y  and  proiessors  of  moral 
philosophy  have  written  large  volumes  to  prove  that  slavery  is 
no  sin,  but  contrariwise  a  blessing  to  the  subject  race ;  and 
when  we  look  into  these  volumes,  we  find  we  have  to  lay  afresh 
the  first  principles  of  ethics,  before  we  can  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  their  autliors.  But  we  may  gain  a  iiearing,  if  we 
can  prove  to  the  people  of  the  Soutli  that  their  institution  is  a 
w  rong  to  themselves ;  that  it  is  not  their  gain,  but  tlieir  mis¬ 
fortune;  and  that,  could  they  rid  tljcmselves  of  the  system,  they 
would  free  their  country  of  one  of  its  most  o|)pressive  burdens. 
AVe  candidly  confess  that  we  have  more  In^pe  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  having  weight  with  the  bulk  of  the  ut)holders  of  shivery, 
than  any  a}>peal,  either  to  tlieir  ])hllanthropy  or  to  their  moral 
convictions.  Slave-owmers  are  sick  of  hearing  of  the  wrongs  of 
the  blacks ;  but  we  think  we  can  already  discern  a  dis|)ositiou 
among  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  them,  to  consider  w  hether 
the  white  race  is  not  suffiu’ing  under  a  very  grievous  ojipression, 
and  we  will  most  gladly  aid  them  in  the  pcrcejitiou  of  their 
own  w'rongs,  if  haply  we  may  thus  hasten  the  cmanci[)ation 
both  of  bondsman  and  oppressor. 

In  these  pages  w’c  can  but  indicate  in  brief  outline  ad’ew  of 
the  grounds  on  whicli  slavery  may  be  demonstratial  as  a  calamity 
to  the  white  population  that  u[)holds  it.  And  of  these  we 
would  first  bog  attention  to  its  pernicious  influence  as  affect- 
ing  the  social  relations  of  the  people.  We  know'  that  the 
South  has  much  to  say  of  the  refining  tendency  of*  their 
favourite  institution,  and  tlicy  contrast  with  inneh  satisfiictioii 
the  higli-brei‘ding  of  their  generous,  o|)en-hearled  )ilanters, 
with  the  look-out-for-yonrsclf  ”  of  the  Northern  A  ankee. 
But  who  arc  these  Southern  gentlemen  ‘r*  A  few  hundred 
thousand  individuals  at  the  utmost,  descendants  in  great  jiart 
of  our  old  cavaliers,  who  by  wealth,  station,  an<l  influence, 
occupy  the  most  elevated  ])osition  in  the  social  state,  and 
between  whom  and  the  million  beneath  them  there  is  little 
intercourse  and  less  community.  Docs  it  prove  much  to 
s.ay  that  this  elect  aristocracy  consists  for  the  most  jiart  of 
gentlemen?  Our  own  wonder  has  been,  that  as  respects  re¬ 
finement  and  cultivation  the  “  uj)pcr  ten  thousand”  of  tin; 
South  have  so  little  to  show'  for  all  their  advantages.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  w'o  regard  the  mass  of  the  jicople  in  the 
Southern  states,  a  more  uncultivated,  ignoble,  and  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  population  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  find.  We  are  ashamed 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  have  sunk  so  low.  'riieir 
own  delfersoii  said  of  slavery,  that  “  the  man  must  be  a  pro<ligy 
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who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  uiulepravcd'’  whilst 
living  in  the  midst  of  such  a  system.  And  were  slaverv  to  l)e 
judj^ed  hy  the  social  conditions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  no  ailinirer 
of  true  civilization  could  give  it  his  approval. 

Another  great  social  evil  resulting  from  slavery,  is  the  ahsoiicc 
of  that  liberty  and  equality,  of  whicli  America  is  so  proud.  We 
arc  not  here  referring  to  the  coloured  race,  to  whom,  by  the 
nature  of  slavery,  these  privileges  are  denied  ;  hut  to  the  white 
population  of  the  South,  amongst  whom  freedom  ol' thought  and 
speech  arc  unknown,  and  equality  in  all  the  relations  in  which 
it  is  to  he  desired,  is  vainly  atlccted.  Mr.  Stirling  is  right  wlien 
he  says,  that  in  politics  there  is  no  toleration  in  the  South.  “  It 
is  a  sheer,  downright  despotism,  without  liherty  of  thouglit  or 
speech.'’  Whilst  the  well-educated  arc  kind  and  hospltai)le,  he 
finds  the  “lower  set  of  ])eo})le  morose  and  suspicious,  'fliev 
dog  your  steps,  and  watch  your  every  word.  I  had  to  endure 
more  espionage  on  the  Mississippi  than  in  Austrian  Italy. 
There  you  have  to  do  only  with  paid  professional  spies ;  here 
your  fellow-traveller  is  your  spy.”  Again,  “the  South  is  a 
downright  oligarchy.”  The  populous  miiss  miu^t  tliink  as  the 
planters  think,  and  arc  in  elleet  their  veriest  vassals.  Jlesides 
a  ]>ervading  aristocratic  feeling,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Stirling  remarks, 
a  verv  anti-democratic  inequalitv  of  fortune.  “A  fraction  of 
tiie  ])opulalion  monopolizes  the  })rincipal  projierty  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  politics  of  the  country  are  (juite  in  kee|>ing  with 
this  state  of  matters.  The  South  is  ruled  hy  its  lea<lers;  the 
p(K»r  of  the  community,  the  ‘white  trash,’  go  with  their  lords.” 

For  our  own  part,  did  we  wish  to  infuse  social  discomfort 
into  any  country,  we  would  ask  nothing  more  than  that  which 
the  Southern  States  so  jiainfully  possess,  namely,  a  forbidden 
subject,  d'herc  is  a  subject  on  which  you  may  not  speak,  yet 
may  not  be  silent.  Speaking,  you  may  not  dilfer;  and  being 
silent,  you  may  not  seem  to  act  from  a  courteous  indulgence. 
Acquiesc'ing,  you  are  not  believed ;  and  ililfering,  you  are 
deemed  to  commit  a  wrong.  You  hold  your  own  o[»inion,  and 
you  are  adjudged,  not  as  erring  in  judgment,  but  as  one  guilty 
of  an  injury.  fhere  is  a  skeleton  in  the  house;  woe  betide 
von,  if  vou  allude  to  it.  Y  et  vour  host  knows  whither  your 
thoughts  are  running;  your  silence  is  more  painful  to  him  than 
speech. 

And  truly  we  do  not  wonder,  also,  that  sus}>icion  and  dread  so 
largely  occupy  the  slave-holder’s  mind.  All  around  him  is 
danger — a  danger  which  grows  more  imminent  with  cverv  vears 
gri>wmg  intelligence  and  desire  for  freedom.  Mr.  Stirling 
passed  through  the  south-western  States  at  the  time  ot  the 
insurrectionary  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  Tennessee  and 
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ndjoininpr  States,  after  the  agitation  of  the  late  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  We  all  rcineniher  how  many  scores  were  hung,  or  burnt, 
or  \vhij>])ed  to  death,  for  supposed  participation  in  the  attempt. 
Our  author  gives  evidence,  which,  had  we  space,  we  would  have 
gladly  (pioted,  ot  the  alarming  extent  of  country  over  which  this 
movement  was  organized,  spreading  not  merely  over  the  northern 
Slave  States,  but  reaching  througli  the  south" as  far  east  as  Fh)- 
rida,  and  as  tar  west  as  4Yxa8,  The  South  sits  upon  a  volcano. 
Put  it  proposes  to  itself  no  other  remedy  than  increased 
severity.  ^Vith  every  insurrection,  the  chain  is  locked  the 
tighter.  Hut  compression,  as  Mr.  Stirling  says,  only  increases 
the  explosive  force  ot  disjitleetion.  “  \\  hen  it  comes  to  nailing 
down  the  safety-valve,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  all  concerned. 
Terrorism  does  not  |)acify  a  people.  It  only  changes  complaint 
into  conspiracy.  Can  the  South  exist  with  its  whole  labouring 
|M>pnlation  in  a  state  of  chronic  insurrection?  Can  a  community 
of  six  millions  aitbrd  to  have  four  millions  of  conspirators  in  its 
bosom?  (hirfew  laws,  passes,  increased  police,  Mnounted 
j)!\trols’ — all  will  not  avail  so  long  as  the  generating  cause  of 
discontent  exists.  The  only  way  to  extinguish  slave  disallcction 
is,  to  extinguish  slavery.” 

Wo  have  sought  to  show  that  slaverv  is  a  grievous  social 
calamity.  It  is  no  less  a  political  misfortune.  We  have  omitted 
reference  to  some  of  the  imp()rtant  social  evils  connected  with 
the  system,  and  especially  to  that  greatest  of  all,  which  may  be 
inferred  trom  the  fact,  that  of  the  domestic  slaves  a  maji»rity 
already  are  mulatto.  The  gentlest  blood  of  Virginia,  it  is  said, 
hows  in  the  veins  of  the  slaves.  Did  the  Amcricjin  law  define 
the  child’s  condition  to  be  that  of  the  fatinu*,  in  place  of  the 
mother,  we  should  have  a  wholesale  emancipation.  Hut  wc 
have  passed  this  subject,  and  shall  be  com|)eIled  to  treat  with 
o<pial  l)revitv  the  political  evils  which  spring  from  the  existence 
of  slavery.  We  would  oidv  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  a  most 
disastrous  thing  to  have  a  controversy  like  that  wdiich  now  exists 
between  Nortli  and  South,  raging  through  the  country,  per¬ 
vading  all  politics,  interfering  with  all  public  ({uestions,  and 
preventing  the  pca(‘eful  prosccuticui  ot  the  great  ends  ot  govern¬ 
ment.  We  would  point  to  the  wludc  history  of  what  is  called 
the  Democratic  party  in  America,  and  ask  it  it  is  well  that  the 
interest  of  a  few  thousand  men  should  possess  in  a  government 
a  power  so  pre[)onderating,  that  it  rules  all  public  atlairs,  tills 
almost  all  public  otHces,  and  shap(*s  after  its  own  manner  ail 
public  policy.  Lastly,  we  would  suggest  only  the  thought  of 
<Iisunion,  the  terror  of  every  truc-l)orn  American,  and  ask 
whether  an  institution  is  to  be  fostered  which  makes  tluMlrcadcd 
incubus  a  possibility,  and  if  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  are  so 
N.s. —  VUJ..  II.  **  ** 
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to  be  accounted,  makes  a  disunion  between  North  and  South 
already  morally  accomplished. 

AVe  come  now  to  the  pernicious  economical  results  of 
slavery,  a  subject  which  we  would  have  desired  to  dwell  upoii 
more  at  lare;e,  from  our  conviction  that  it  will  operate  more 
sjKiedily  than  any  other  to  bring  about  a  change  of  sentiment  in 
the  slave-holders  of  the  South.  We  believe  their  conscience  to 
he  most  easily  aifected  through  the  medium  of  their  pockets. 
A\  ere  they  thoroughly  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  peeuniarv 
loss,  and  that  emancipation  would  be  a  pecuniary  gain,  we 
believe  their  whole  moral  philoso{)hv,  biblical  interpretation, 
and,  better  still,  their  practical  conduct,  would  be  changed 
to-morrow.  New  Kngland  itself  would  not  be  able  to  show 
abolitionists  more  rabid  than  would  then  be  seen  in  the  cities  of 
liicluuond.  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  The  wlude  face  of 
the  South  would  be  changed  in  a  day. 

Yet  it  is  not  dilhcult  to  show  that  slavery  is  a  loss.  Few 
<piestion  it.  ^I.  de  Toc(jueville,  years  ago,  insisted  on  the 
visible  contrast  between  the  northern  and  southern  hanks  of 
the  Ohio,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultun*,  and  the  whole 
evidences  of  material  j)rosperity.  Kvery  traveller  repeats  the 
observation.  Let  any  Northern  and  Southern  state  be  eom- 
jKirevl  together;  in  the  one  there  is  every  mark  of  progress, 
enter[nise,  industry,  prosperity  ;  in  the  other,  stagnation, 
jjoverty,  barbarism,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  'I'he  two 
)»ortions  of  the  l^nion  started  fairly  in  the  beginning  of  their 
historv.  The  South  had  the  advantage  of  a  richer  soil  and 
more  favourable  climate.  Yet,  as  the  j)ublic  census  n'turiis 
show,  the  density  of  j)opulation  in  the  South  has  reached  little 
more  than  one-half  of  that  no)v  attaiiuul  in  the  North,  dlic 
Free  States  have  imju'oved  one-half  more  of  their  lands,  and 
their  industry  has  made  the  average  value  of  those  lands  more 
than  three  times  that  of  the  richer  lands  cultivated  by  slavery. 
The  value  of  the  entire  prv>duclion  of  the  F^ree  States  is  sixty 
per  cent,  greater  in  ])roportioii  to  the  })o[)ulation  than  that  ot 
the  Slave  States.  Tlie  public  enterprise  of  the  Ni>rlh,  mea¬ 
suring  it  by  its  railways  and  canals,  is  more  than  double  that  ot 
the  South  ;  whilst,  if  we  touch  on  a  subject  so  ilelieate  as  edu¬ 
cation,  we  are  consf  ained  to  acce[)t  the  figures  of  the  census, 
aiul  say  that  amongst  the  native  white  j)c)pulation  the 
number  returned  as  devoid  of  education  in  the  Slave  States  is 
nearly  as  tour  to  one  when  comj>ared  with  the  number  in  the 
free.  All  these  facl^,  whiidi  are  but  the  statistical  lorm  ol 
that  whicn  strikes  the  eve  of  everv  travidler,  are  so  immy  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  material  progress — and  that  which  is  ol  higher 
\alue  tnan  material  pri»gress — of  the  Slave  States  eaiiuol 
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comj)Ctc  with  that  ot  the  Free  State:?.  Wc  would  go  much 
further  than  Air.  Stirling  does  in  estimating  the  de-eiviliziiig 
influence  ot*  slavery.  Unt  his  sober  testimony  is  more  tlian 
sufficient.  No  thoughtful  Southerner  will  disjmte  tlie  fact, 
that  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Union,  wherever 
slavery  exists,  the  land  is  less  cultivated,  enterprise  is  more 
restricted,  the  wealth  of  the  eommunity  is  more  limited  in  the 
ntio  of  its  increase,  and  civilization  is  less  advanced,  than  in 
the  ])ortions  of  the  country  cultivated  by  Iree  labour.  Slavery 
is  distinctly  a  loss. 

It  is  less  easy  to  show  tliat  eman(‘i[)ation  would  he  a  gain. 
The  eiiorinous  sacrifice  connected  with  the  surrender  of  slave 
property  always  stands  in  the  way  of  the  slave-owner,  and  is 
held  forth  as  an  insuperahle  harrier  to  any  ])ossihle  scheme  of 
eiuaiici[)ation.  Yet  it  were  an  t*asy  thing  to  show  that,  were  a 
system  of  free  labour  (supposing  such  to  he  introduced)  to  dv» 
for  the  South  that  which  it  has  done  for  the*  North,  even  the 
gigantic  sum  represented  by  the  presimt  vahuj  of  slave  |)ro- 
perty  would  sj)ecdily  he  realized.  W(‘  say  nothing  here  of  tin* 
value  of  unimproved  lands,  which  the  govmmment  might  well 
spare  for  so  grand  and  ultimately  proMtahle  an  object.  This 
would  pay  oil*  the  vast  demand.  Hut  our  desire  is  ti*  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  were  the  value  of  the  land  at  present 
under  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States,  to  rlsi*  by  the  lntr(>- 
duetiun  of  a  free  system,  to  that  now  attained  by  the  le.ss  fertile 
land  of  the  Northern  Stales,  every  [ilanter  would  be  enriched, 
although  he  were  to  give  his  ."laves  their  fVeciloni  to-morrow. 
^Vnd,  upon  the  border-states,  where  thi*  b(*ne^it^  of*  frecalom  are 
within  view,  and  where  slave  labour  is  less  valuable  because 
less  secure,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  many  an*  beginning  to 
recognise  the  advantages  which  free  labour  would  bring,  and  to 
act  upon  these  newly  gained  convictions.  A\  estern  \'irginia 
and  lOastern  d\*nn(*ssee  already  show  a  benellelal  fruit.  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  far  from  unwilling  to  ad(>pt  a  free  system.  Allssouri, 
so  violent  at  one  time  in  its  crusade  against  ln*edom  in  Kaii.^ac', 
has  sincH^  by  its  elections  given  proof  of  a  changed  faith. 
Alary  land  and  Delaware  have  little  of  slavery  remaiiiing  in 
them;  whilst  Texas  in  the  South  is  largely  cultivated  by 
fiernian  free  labourers.  To  these  hopeful  indications  we  may 
add  the  growing  h(>stility  to  slavery  amongst  the  trading 
community  of  the  Southern  eitii'.s,  and  particularly  among  the 
younger  portion  of  the  p<»[)ulation.  Air.  Stirling  gives  cheering 
testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  this  new  and  encuuragiiig 
element.  As  yet,  he  says,  it  Is  concealed  ;  the  movement  Ims 
Hot  attaineil  form — not  evi*n  eonsciousm‘."S ;  but  from  it  he 
luigurs  most  hopefully  as  to  the  future. 
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AV  ere  we  as^ked  the  question,  How  is  slavery  to  be  rid 
of?  —  wc  should  "Ive  answer,  that  our  chief  ex[)eetation  is  in 
the  workinjjf  out  of  natural  economic  causes,  aided  by  the 
impulse  jiiven  by  a  s])re:idinjj^  conviction  that  slavery  is  a  burden 
from  which  deliverance  is  to  be  sought,  rather  than  a  beiieiit  tu 
be  retained.  AVe  believe  that  tbe  small  body  of  planters,  as 
soon  as  they  ])erceive  that  they  would  he  better,  safer,  bapjaer, 
richer,  without  slavery  than  with  it,  will  give  their  serious 
consideration  to  the  question,  how  best  to  accomplish  so  desira¬ 
ble  a  result.  The  large  body  of  Southerners,  not  owning  slaves 
themselves,  will  soon  forsake  the  old  banner,  when  slavery  has 
lost  its  prestufe^  and  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  it  has 
been  a  blunder  and  a  folly.  Once  let  the  South  desire  the 
change,  and  the  means  of  its  acconq)lishment  will  speedily  he 
devised.  Not  through  ])olitical  power  and  the  votes  in  Con¬ 
gress —  we  think  Mr.  Stirling  over-estimates  what  may  he 
expected  from  this  source  —  but  through  natural  economic 
adjustments,  it  is  possible  that  the  giant  wrong  may  be  abated 
sooner  than  many  now  anticipate.  Our  demand  for  cotton  is 
already  so  rapidly  overtaking  the  possibility  of  supply  by  the  slave 
labour  of  the  United  States, — the  price  of  slaves  has  already 
reached  a  height  so  excessive  when  conq)ared  with  free  lalmnr, — 
may  not  the  time  come,  as  Mr.  Stirling  suggests,  when  slavery 
shall  be  impossible,  and  when  the  slave-owner  shall  be  driveu 
in  self-defence  to  the  adoption  of  a  free  system  ? 

Whether  emancipation  come  sooner  or  later,  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  author  of  these  “Letters  from  the  Slave-States,” 
that  “  the  deliverance  of  the  South  must  be  a  gnnvtli— a 
gradual  progress  towards  enlightened  and  ethcieiit  industry.” 
Provision  must  be  made  wherel)y  todevelope  the  capacities,  and 
raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  slave.  “ 
elevation  and  the  eiiuincipation  of  the  negro  must  go  hand  in 
hand.”  And  to  this  end  there  must  be  a  reversal  of  those 
intluences  which  have  hitherto  degraded  him.  Fo  quote  oiu* 
autiior’s  words:  “  We  cannot  make  a  moral  intelligence  ot  a 
being  we  use  as  a  mere  muscular  power.  Put  let  us  treat  the 
negro  as  a  man,  and  we  restore  to  him  the  consciousness  ot  a 
human  will.  When  we  respect  his  riglits,  he  will  feel  his 
duties.  And  so,  gradually,  the  negro  slave  will  rise  tfoin  his 
abasement:  he  will  w'ork  hartler,  more  intelligentlv,  ami  more 
cheertully  ;  he  w’ill  become  a  better  worker,  and  a  nobler  man; 
his  selt-reliance,  self-control,  and  self-respect  will  grmv  apace, 
and  at  length  he  will  approve  himself  tit  for  freedom  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  citizenship.” 
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Art.  IV.-TIIK  THEORY  AND  PRACTKM:  OF 

CASTE. 

1.  A  Gazrttcp}'  of  the  Torriforirs  under  the  (Inve.rnnient  of  tliO 

Eaaf  India  Compani/^  and  of  fhe  Sfafrs  of  the  Continent 

of  India.  Ry  Edward  'riioriitoii.  A  lhai  cV:  To. 

2.  The  Theoru  Practice  of  Caste.  Hv  J^.  A.  Irviii»».  Smith  A 

Elder. 

The  existence  of  caste  as  an  institution  vcncralde  in  its  on«»in, 
and  of  powerful  influence  in  the  country  of  its  adoption,  is  a 
fact  "t^nerally  known.  l>y  those  accustomed  to  rc‘j;ard  the 
territories  of  India  throuu!:!)  the  li^ht  of  idealized  record  as 
rejjions  of  unparalleled  fertility,  yieldinuj  hountifully  all  the 
elements  of  material  afllucnce,  where  the  earth  ^ives  forth  her 
fruit  unsparinirly,  where  mines  teem  with  ('ostliest  merchandise, 
and  where  waters  roll  over  ixolden  heds — the  imalijcval  East  of 
Mandeville  or  Alarco  Polo,  tjlitterini;  with  the  marvels  and 
enchantments  wronjxht  hv  extravatrance,  evcai  hv  those  versetl 
hut  in  those  dim  lights  of  tradition  revealing  the  pahuHi  of  Pri's- 
terflohn — the  idea  of  caste  is  associated  as  inseparably  hound 
up  with  the  social  usages  of  India.  ^Ot  the  l(‘ss  has  tliis  idea 
imbued  the  minds  of  those  whose  jiredilcctions  incline  them  to 
modern  sources  of  enlightenment  more  reliable  if  not  so 
dazzling;  while  we  find  students  of  Indian  history  following  in 
the  pages  of  Mill  or  EI[)hinstonc,  not  only  the  fascinating 
chronicle  of  English  C()n(|uests  in  the  trium|)hs  of  Cdiv(*  ami 
Hastings,  but  seeking  an  elucidation  of  Indian  social  laws  in 
the  operation  of  caste  as  a  fact  no  less  remarkable,  important, 
and  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  tlu‘se  laws,  than  the. 
customs  of  suttee,  iniaiitieide,  or  idol-worship.  ( )ne  unvary¬ 
ing  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  institution  has  been 
transmitted  from  time  to  tim(‘.  Idiis  interpretation,  just  as 
regards  theorv%  if  ever,  which  is  very  doubtful,  a|)[)licable^  in  a 
|)nu*tical  sense,  is  so  no  longer.  Thus,  spite*  the  recognition  of 
the  iin[*ortance  of  c.asre*,  the  greatest  miscom^eption  has  existed  in 
the  popular  mind  as  to  this  essential  element  nt  f^astern  nation¬ 
ality.  Its  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  with  the  mazeot  supersti¬ 
tious  observances  to  which  its  corruptitms  have;  given  rise,  render 
it,  indeed,  extremely  difficult  to  comprelumd  or  explain ;  but 
though  inappreciable  probtdily,  in  some  nuiasure,  except  by  the 
native  mind,  some  points  are,  nevertheless,  sulliciimtly  obvious 
un  caretul  inrjuirv,  in  its  principal  featuia^s  and  relations,  to 
unable  us  to  arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  its  nature  and  ()jKM*a- 
tions.  The  characteristics  of  the  theory  as  shoNvn  in  fb<! 
•'accounts  of  numerous  writers,  it  is  true,  appear  simple  ;  though 
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tlio  infinite  forni.*^  in  wliieh  tliese  opernto,  tiie  ir.Uitlpliod  on?- 
toms  nnd  eoromonies  resnltinir  frotn  tlieir  n^eney,  render  it 
ctnn|»le.\  in  the  extreme  ;  so  that  a  correct  notion  of*  the 
elaborate  details  into  wliieh  the  system  ramifies,  and  its  identifi¬ 
cation  under  the  most  diverse  ami  anomalous  phases,  is  next  t(» 
impossible.  (\*istc  as  repr(‘S(‘nted  by  Scbleejel  and  (»ther  writers 
is  that  ponrtrayed  in  the  ancient  Vedas,  environe<l,  like  tlic 
.Mosaic  law,  by  strintrcmt  ordinances  and  penalties.  Mr.  Horneo 
St.  .lohn,  in  his  “  History  of  Jlritish  Compicsts  in  India,”  states: 
“that  Ih'ofessor  Wilson’s  remarkable  success  in  the  translation 
of  the  ‘  l^itivcda,’  is  clearing  the  way  for  the  inarch  of  those 
intellect nal  forces  whicli  are  to  shake,  shatter,  and  level  the 
gloomy  but  stnpemlons  falndc  of  Urahminical  superstition, 
thousands  of  intelli^^ent  Hindoos  arc  pereeivinjx  from  the 
witness  of  their  f)wn  reli<;ions  books — the  scriptures  and 
canons  of  their  aneient  faltli — that  the  |)nesthood  has  deluded 
them  with  monstrous  traditionary  legends  and  false  inter- 
])o!atio!is,  invent(‘(l  to  furnish  resources  for  tlie  fund  of 

sacerdotal  craft,  in  the  erediditv  of  an  ignorant  ninltitnde.*’ 

• 

d  ims,  tiie  prevailinc^  idea  of  caste  has  been  drawn  from  the 
commentaries  cf  arrogant,  intolerant  Brahmins,  rather  than 
from  tlie  form  under  which  it  was  accepted  by,  and  influential 
anmn^  the  j>eoplc. 

Ill  the  code  of  ^Tcnn,  liavini;  for  its  foundation  the  sacred 
l)f>oks  to  which  it  bears  constant  testimony,  we  find  the  whole 
race  of  Hindoos  included  in  the  following  divisions  of  the 
sacerdotal,  the  military,  {lie  industrious  or  mcrcatitile,  and  the 
servile  classes,  d'lic  first  of  these,  the  Brahmins,  are  said  to 
have  issued  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma;  the  second,  the  Bsliatrya, 
from  liis  arm;  the  third,  Vaisya,  from  his  thiiih ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Siulras.  from  his  foot.  The  inference  of  tliis  allcirorv  is,  of 


<*ourse,  to  ixive  nohilltv,  power,  and  privih'^e  to  the  Brahiniu, 
the  bestowal  of  which  does  not  exempt  him,  however,  from 
certain  fixed  duties,  d'lie  priest Iv  olHec  and  work  of  loLtislation 
are  .assigned  to  him,  tlie  first  f)f  these  involving  a  (rdi;rent  study 
of  the  Wda'^,  which  ho  is  to  read  nloml  and  expoiiml.  1  he  ofler- 
in^  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  /issistin;^  oth(*rs  to  offer  it,  is  Ineninheiit 
U|K>n  him  ;  the  bestowal  of  alms,  and  the  acceptance  ot  ^itts. 
"fo  maintain  an  exterior  appropriate  to  his  venerahle  caHin»ri  he 
is  “always  to  appear  clean  and  deeent,  havinij  liis  hair  and  beard 
clipped,  ills  body  pure,  his  mantle  white,  and  hearim^  a  staff  and 
a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his  hand,  ami  hri<;ht  jj^ohlen  rinjjs  in  Ins 
ears.  I  lint  ho  is  to  shun  all  frivolous  amusements,  and  to  keep 
liis  passions  sulidued,  is  an  .accompaniment  to  this  clause.  ^ 
he  is  not  required  to  fast  or  subject  himself  to  needless  severities, 
that  the  restrictions  of  his  class  are  slijjjht  compared  with  the 
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honours  and  hcnefitfl  accorded  it.  The  nralunin  is  recorded  ns 
the  chief  of  human  creatures,  to  whom  the  world  is  dedicated, 
:\nd  who^e  favours  or  denunciations  surpass  in  force  the  fulminn- 
tinns  of  the  Olympian  ^od.  Ho  could  hy  his  power,  also,  form 
fresh  worlds  and  "ivc  life  to  ijods  and  men.  lienee  the  profouml 
respect  with  which  he  inspires  even  kin^s.  r>v  a  curious  contra¬ 
diction,  the  same  power  which  (*ould  injure  or  destrov  existence 
in  others,  was  not  sutheient  for  the  preservation  of  his  own,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  l^rahmin  were  to  he  protccte<i 
hy  the  most  stringent  laws,  the  contempt  of  which  was  punished 
severely.  Thus  all  offences  against  him  wvre  chastised  with 
fearful  rijjour,  while  his  own  were  treated  with  remarkahh' 
lenity.  Stealinc^  pold  or  injurin^r  cattle,  or  any  other  proj)erty 
beloiuxinsj  to  a  Brahmin,  involves  penalties  of  (*xtraoniinary 
severity.  While  so  many  enactments  exist  lor  the  pn'servation 
of  their  jiossessions,  there  are  an  e<jual  numher  for  increasing 
them.  Kvery  religious  ceremony  includes  presents  to  the 
Hrahinins,  and  by  lavish  offerinujs  the  worst  penances  can  he 
commuted.  If  a  Brahmin  finds  a  treasure,  he  keeps  the  Avhole 
of  it;  if  found  by  another  ])erson,  the  kin"  takes  it, 
half  to  the  Brahmins.  Their  property — not  haviu"  descendants — 
is  divided  amoii"  their  own  class,  while  that  of  other  classes, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  forfeited  to  the  kin".  They  are 
exempt  from  taxation,  liberality  towards  them  is  incumbent 
upon  all,  and  their  maintenance  is  enforced  upon  the  state,  should 
they  be  reduced  to  poverty.  As  a  lesson  in  humility  necessary 
to  counteract  such  favoritism,  the  early  period  of  the  life  of  a 
Brahmin  is  to  be  devoted  to  menial  services.  !!(»  then  has  to 
perform  servile  offices  for  his  preceptor,  provide  lo"s  for  sacrifice, 
and  hc"  from  door  to  door;  while  durin"  another  period  he 
becomes  an  anclK)»*ite,  and  clad  in  bark  or  the  skin  of  the  black 
antelope,  lives  silent  and  solitary,  feediii"  on  roots  or  berries. 

Next  in  rank  are  the  Cshatryas,  or  military  class;  these  pos- 
sessiii",  in  some  sort,  a  sacred  charaeter  as  essential  to  tlie  welfare 
of  the  Jfrahmin  ;  the  precepts  of  Menu  sup[)(>rtin"  a  princi[>le 
ecjuivalent  to  our  fdiurch  and  State  union  in  assuinin"  tin*  pros¬ 
perity  of  both  to  depend  on  their  alliance.  Like  the  Brahmins, 
they  boasted  immunities  in  criminal  law,  thou"h  in  an  inferior 
de"ree.  d'heir  duty  was  to  J^ive  alms;  also  to  r(*a<l  the  \  edas,  to 
phun  earthly  temptations,  but  principally  to  defend  the  people, 
file  Cshatrvas  alone  engrossed  the  military  profession  and  the 
executive  "overnment,  the  Brahmins  interpretin"  only  the 
laws. 

LlK)n  the  Vaisyas,  the  mercantile  class,  <lpvolved  the  rcadin" 
of  the  Vedas,  but  their  chief  employment  consisted  in  attendiii" 
herds  of  cattle,  in  the  interchange  of  commerce,  in  money-lending, 
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nnd  in  the  occupations  of  agriculture.  Such  were  tlie  lictero- 
gcneous  duties  of  the  Vaisyas,  requiring  a  diverse  and  somewhat 
extensive  knowledge  for  their  j)crforinance.  Wliilst  these  three 
classes  enjoyed  e<|uality  to  a  certain  degree,  uniting  together 
in  important  rites,  and  together  receiving  the  benefits  of  legisla¬ 
tion  and  religion,  the  fourth,  the  miserable  Sudras,  were  degraded 
to  a  condition  surpassing  in  its  wretchedness  that  of  the  villain 
of  the  mediieval  age.  Forbidden  to  accumulate  property,  and 
having  every  source  of  emolument  or  distinction,  nay,  almost  of 
subsistence,  closed  to  them,  all  chance  of  amelioration  was  hoj)e- 
less.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to  look  to  a  future  world  for 
iudenmity,  since  not  even  transmigration,  it  was  considered,  could 
eflecjt  any  material  change  in  their  condition.  Though  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  Ib'ahmin,  the  Sudra  received  not  in  return 
any  spiritual  enlightenment  or  consolation  from  that  supnane 
functionary.  The  j)recept8  of  the  law  forbade  them  even  to 
open  the  Vedas.  A  Brahmin  cannot  receive  an  offering  from 
him,  nor  eat  what  is  cooked  by  his  hand  The  greatest  submis¬ 
sion  is  reeplired  from  him,  and  impertinence  is  to  be  expiated  by 
liaving  his  tongue  slit.  Should  he  lecture  a  Brahmin,  hot  oil 
is  to  be  poured  into  his  mouth  ;  should  he  listen  to  scandal 
against  him,  hot  lead  into  his  ears.  So  lightly  is  the  existence 
of  a  Sudra  esteemed,  that  the  pejialty  for  killing  him  is  the  same 
as  for  killing  a  lizard  or  a  frog.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
laws  id’  Menu  include  ordinances  of  the  most  glaring  injustice 
and  op|>ression,  the  practice  of  which  in  their  fullest  signiticance 
it  is  ditlicult  to  imagine  to  have  ever  been  in  vogue  even  among 
the  jdiant  and  weak-willed  Hindoos.  History,  it  is  true,  is  n<a 
wanting  in  precedents  of  the  existence  of  systems  of  slavery  for 
certain  periods,  yet  these  have  never  prevailed  for  centuries 
with  the  universal  consent,  nor  can  we  conceive  them  to  have 
done  so,  though  favoured  by  the  apathetic  immutability  ot  the 
Fast.  At  all  events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  such  precepts 
are  now  obsolete,  at  least  in  their  actual  interpretations.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  prestige  of  its  sacred 
t>rigin,  that  caste  has  exercised  its  marvellous  intiuence.  But  it 
is  in  the  spirit  of  the  tenets  rather  than  in  the  letter,  that  it  has 
remained  ;  as  the  influence  of  feudalism  might  endure  long  after 
actual  serfdom  was  abolished.  Certain  it  is  that  the  orders  as 
well  as  the  titles  of  Cshatryas  and  Vais3’as  are  no  longer  known. 
In  ])lace  of  these  there  exists  an  iiifinite  variety  of  castes  bearing 
more  the  character  of  guilds,  or  associations  for  mutual  benefit 
and  intercourse,  which  derive  a  nomenclature  either  from  the 
province  in  which  the}'  arise  or  from  their  founder,  i  he  con¬ 
federations  prevail  e<[uall\'  among  the  Mussulmcn  and  Farsees 
as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  and  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary 
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proportion,  the  number  of  associations  in  Bengal  alone  ainonntin«i^ 
to  some  hundreds.  Tlie  rules  of  these,  intinitoly  diversified  and 
c’jriously  interwoven  with  native  and  liK'al  idiosvncracies,  fre¬ 
quently  degenerate  into  mere  formalities,  yet  regulate  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life,  as  courtesy  among  the  (^linesc 
is  never  forgotten,  though  degraded  into  mere  fantastic  ceremony. 
Occasionally,  we  have  ])resented  some  observance  in  which  the 
distinction  made  is  so  inconsistent  that  it  apj)ears  absolutely 
inconceivable  to  a  rational  mind ;  as,  tor  instance,  that  the 
domestic  who  sweeps  your  room  should  refuse  to  take  a  cup 
from  your  hand;  and  the  servant  who  grooms  yonr  horse  slioidd 
feel  insulted  by  a  re(|uest  to  mow  some  grass  for  its  sustenance. 

Tiie  testimony  of  history  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  caste  was  never  for  any  length 
of  time  in  active  operation,  from  the  repeated  instances  of  men 
of  tlie  humblest  origin  having  attained  to  sovereign  power. 
As  among  us  the  influence  of  wealth  has  overcome  even  }r'es- 
t’ujc  of  birth.  Opulent  inemhers  of  the  hounjeoh  class  have 
heeii  privileged  to  compete  with  aristocracy,  and  the  latt(‘r 
have  even  sometimes  become  subordinate.  Through  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  inversion  it  is  not  unfrequent  for  a  Brahmin  to  find 
tanployment,  having  made  himself  a  proficient  cook  under  some 
prosperous  Sudra.  In  this  case,  the  most  singular  incongruities 
result.  All  food  prepared  by  a  Jb'ahmin  is  pure,  and  conse- 
(luently  eatable  by  his  master,  whose  use  of  the  plates, 
however,  cause  them  to  be  polluted,  and  his  domestic  will  not 
touch  them,  d  he  difficulty  of  comprehending  these  supersti¬ 
tions  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  tlnw  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
regular  standard,  depending  as  they  do  on  local  or  family 
peculiarities  totally  opposed.  In  Bengal  and  Orissa,  fish  is 
universally  eaten,  while  in  some  <piarters  it  is  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  Hindoo  aversion  to  animal  food  is  well  known, 
and  such  is  the  hatred  of  pork  that  thousands  have  died  frimi 
famine  rather  than  violate  their  pnqudices  ;  yet  the  majority  will 
cat  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  wild  hoar  when  not  killed  by  their 
own  hands.  A  short-tailed  sheep  is  eaten  when  a  long-tailed 
one  they  will  not  touch,  and  those  who  shrink  from  poultry  will 
<levour  jungle  fowl.  In  certain  districts  the  l>rahmins  to  whom 
all  animal  food  is  forbidden,  will  nevertheless  partake  (d’  the 
flesh  of  any  animal  whatever.  A\  ith  some  castes,  pork  is  the 
chief  diet;  with  others,  only  beef  is  |>rohibitcd. 

4  he  same  contradictions  occur  with  respect  to  other  mutters. 
An  earthen  pot,  for  instance,  is  ]>olluted  irretrievably  when 
touched  bv  one  of  inferior  caste,  whilst  a  rnctal  one  suffers  no 
tuch  injury.  So  trivial  are  the  differences  sometimes,  that 
many  castes  arc  distinguished  from  each  other  only  by  the  colour 
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or  taslilon  of  tlicir  clothes.  The  dehasin^  elVect  of  this  maze 
of  ilohisivc  suju'rstitioiis  into  which  the  system  of  caste  has 
degenerated,  is  alone  an  irrefutable  arjxiiment  ai^ainst  it.  An 
extraordinary  obluiiiity  of  moral  perception  and  principle  are 
manifested  through  its  intluence,  giving  rise  to  tlie  repeated 
perjuries  of  Hindoo  witnesses,  for  when  summoned  against  anv 
one  associated  with  them  through  caste,  it  is  considered  a  duly 
to  swear  to  everything  which  can  tell  in  his  favour.  These 
perversions  constitute  a  formidable  ol)stacle  to  eidightened 
regulations,  and  the  prwedure  of  justice  according  to  Knglish 
routine.  As  a  theory,  caste  involves  doctrines  ot  tiie  grossest 
injustice,  founded  upon  the  most  despotic  principles  of  al)soIu- 
tism.  The  luodiiication  even  of  itssj>irlt  in  jnacticc  is  j>ndilic 
of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tyrannv  of  self-exaltation 
on  the  other;  the  support  of  a  social  policy  utterly  opposed  t<» 
the  introduction  of  English  affinities  and  sentiments  —  the 
nationality  of  England,  deriving  its  nobility  from  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  equality  in  a  common  enjoyment  among  all  orders 
of  the  benefits  of  religion,  law,  and  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  immunities  of  rank  among  us  too  frequently  i)revail  to 
the  detriment  of  strict  justice  and  integrity,  and  that  the 
trammels  of  etiquette  residting  from  these  class-distinctions  are 
vigorously  enforced ;  yet  liberal  education  and  superiority 
ot  character  go  far  to  destroy  these  prejudices,  unsanctioned 
by  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  highest  standard 
of  ethics,  and  unenforced  but  by  the  caprice  of  arbitrary 
regulation  or  custom.  Jleyond  all,  they  are  undermined 
by  the  influences  of  the  Ciiristiau  faith,  and  by  the  great 
])rincijde  it  establishes  of  the  ecjuality  of  all  men  before 
their  Maker.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  tlie  Hindoo  social  creeds  and  our  own  (occa¬ 
sionally  less  irrational  and  frivolous),  that  while  theirs  is 
supported  l)y  sacred  authority — the  cause,  indeed,  of  its 
dominion — Kcvclation  with  us  disclaims  them  entirely.  C'aste 
has  iu>t  wanted  advocates,  however,  who  describing  it  as  a 
salutary  institution,  have  nevertheless  been  unable  to  refute 
facts  proving  beyond  doubt  its  evil  effects  considered  with 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  Hindoos  as  a  race,  wliile  it 
militates  powerfully  against  those  objects  which  it  is  the  aim 
ot  our  civilization  to  accomplish.  As  destructive  of  all  public 
spirit,  it  is  Ifighly  Injurious.  2So  patriotic  sense  exists,  binding 
all  in  the  unanimity  of  brothers  through  one  common  bond — 
the  love  of  country.  Hence,  the  ease  with  which  successive 
invaders  have  overrun  the  indiaii  territories.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  characteristic  apathy  of  the  Asiatic,  whicli  renders 
him  insensible  to  the  desire  of  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
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his  fellow-nicn,  and  the  utter  ahsenee  of  a  zeal  in  the  pnrsnanee 
of  everything  that  eonld  tend  to  public  prosperity  and  progress. 
A  corresponding  indiiierence  prevails  as  to  the  oxistCiieo  of 
evils  inenaeing  the  general  welfare :  ])roved  hv  the  hands  of 
assassins  and  plunderers — Deceit  gangs,  d'hngs,  and  Dindarces, 
who  follow  their  grim  vocations  without  an  effort  made  for 
their  suppression.  A  narrow  feeling  of  clanship,  produced  hy 
caste,  deprives  its  members  of  the  common  im|)nlscs  of  !m- 
inanity  towards  those  without  the  pale  of  some  particidar  class. 
A  traveller  might  faint  by  the  way,  yet  the  dread  of  pollution 
would  prevent  his  receiving  assistance.  It  thus  obstructs  the 
exercise  of  benevolence,  engenders  jealousy  and  ])ri«le,  arms 
men  against  each  other,  renders  prejudice  inveterate,  and 
degrades  and  enthralls  the  mind  through  the  very  medium 
which  should  elevate  and  free  it  ;  for  the  religious  |>rin(*iple  is 
the  source  only  of  submission  to  debasing  superstition.  IVo- 
litic  of  evils,  it  is  productive  of  no  counteracting  advantage  ;  for 
while  depressing  alike  the  mental  capacities  and  moral  energies, 
it  is  a  barrier  to  tlie  hope  of  adv;mc(‘ment,  materially,  intellec¬ 
tually,  and  religiously.  Xo  native  characteristic  or  <‘nstom  can, 
we  imagine,  be  so  detrimental  to  the  efK>rts  of  the  missionary 
as  the  j)revalence  of  caste,  nourishing  aversions  and  partialiti(‘s 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  8j)irit  of  the  (iospel.  Picture  a 
country  deprived  through  the  restrictions  of  a  system,  of  all 
that  has  ennobled  ours  with  a  catalogue  of  illustrious  names; 
that  has  given  birth  to  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  industry  : 
that  has  extended  our  empire  far  and  wide, — and  we  have  an 
image  of  the  apathetic  immutability  of  tlie  Hast. 

Considered  with  reference  to  hiUglish  dominion,  it  constitutes 
an  important  obstacle  to  the  consolidation  of  our  ])ower,  which 
the  present  critical  juncture  renders  an  absorbing  consideration. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understaml  the 
variety  of  the  operations  of  caste,  in  none  more  stnmgly  visible 
tlian  ill  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 

Among  our  troops  are  numbered  Hindoos  of  every  rank  and 
every  tribe,  including  thirty  nations  supplying  n*cruits  to  oiir 
force  of  Sepovs.  The  high  caste  men  have,  how(*ver,  a  (h'cidcd 
preponderance  and  preference  in  selection.  I  his  lavouritism 
has  been  practised  by  the  government  to  a  remarkable  extemt, 
so  that  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  men  have  been  actually  paid 
up  and  discharged,  when  any  doubt  existed  as  to  their  ('aste : 

“  A  line  of  polieV)”  savs  an  eminent  authority,  “  very  imjirn- 
dent,  as  the  high  caste  men  do  not  always  make  the  best 
regular  soldiers?  They  arc  generally  at  the  bottom  of  ail 
insubordination.’’ 

The  rule  of  the  service  is,  that  Brahmins  should  not  exceed 
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a  certain  proportion;  a  regulation  wliicli  partiality  lias  laul 
aside.  This  apparent  contempt  of‘  the  lower  orders  lias 
supported  the  pretensions  of  caste  in  a  highly  injudicious 
degree.  The  cause  of  this  preference  for  the  Hralnnin  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  when  weighty  objections  of  a  military  kind 
exist  to  his  emjdoyment.  The  Brahmin  is  characterized  by 
greater  tenacity  in  matters  of  religion  ;  consequently,  there  is 
greater  diflicnhy  in  finding  him  provisions,  and  he  evinces  a 
more  ready  disposition  to  mutiny ;  while  an  equally  martial 
spirit  has  been  shown  in  regiments  drawn  from  the  lower 
classes:  for  instance,  in  the  distinguished  corps  of  the  Bengal 
Sappers  and  Miners^  and  the  low  caste  Madras  army  of  high 
repute  in  the  Mahratta  wars.  The  attention  of  onr  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  caste,  though 
priiH'ipally  through  a  military  point  of  view ;  its  anti[K:thles 
having  been  repressed  in  proportion  as  they  were  injurious  to 
the  discipline  or  utility  of  the  army  solely.  Hence,  diversity 
of  creed  and  custom  do  not  interfere  with  the  force  of  military 
subordination,  for  on  parade  or  actual  service,  no  expression  (►f 
aversion  is  permitted,  and  mutual  forbearance,  conseiinently,  is 
shown.  Under  this  control,  Hindoos  have  mounted  hogskiu 
saddles,  have  been  transported  oversea  from  place  to  place,  and 
in  despite  of  prejudice,  the  Brahmin  and  Kajpoot  have  oluwed 
a  Sndra  or  Chandala  as  his  officer!  Yet  with  all  these  con¬ 


tingencies  of  compulsion,  the  Brahmins  arc  so  desirous  to  gain 
admission  into  the  Knglish  forces,  that  they  often  feign  to  belong 
to  an  inferior  though  still  more  favoured  caste  (the  Bajpoots), 
in  order  to  join  them.  The  siqierficial  nature  of  this  merely 
7n{/if(iri/  method  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  caste,  is  provid  by 
tacts.  Jhirade  over,  and  anthoritv  w  ithdraw  n,  it  again  resumes 
sway.  Ch^tcries  according  to  caste  arc  seen,  or  some  even  cat 
their  meal  singly,  like  the  monarch  of  modern  date  comjielled 
to  sacrifice  the  genialities  of  his  table,  because  no  one  existeil 
of  suitable  rank  to  dine  wdth  him  !  The  jiower  of  discipline 
suffiees,  however,  to  show  the  weakness  of  caste  jirejndices 
under  the  resistance  of  sujierior  mental  energy  and  stnmgth  of 
moral  j)ur|>ose.  This,  in  addition  to  the  corruptions  w  hich  have 
already  undermined  it,  constitutes  the  criterion  of  its  decay,  and 
the  certain  prophecy  of  its  eventual  extinction.  l\espect  in  an 
indist'riminate  degree  for  this  institution  has  too  long  swayed  the 
regulations  of  our  rule,  when  to  facilitate  its  extirpation  through 
unshrinking  and  habitual  effort  in  the  numerous  channels  lavour- 
able  to  its  suppression  and  open  to  successful  endeavour,  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  engaged  in  dcvclojiing  Knglish  dominion,  and 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  English  civilization  in  India. 
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Art.  V.--ANC1ENT  HOMAN  IIUSBANDKV. 

Lectures  on  Boman  Hnshamhi/,  (felirered  before  the  Vnhersity  of 
Oxford,  By  Charles  Daiiheny,  M.l).,  F.R.8.,  ki;.,  Prothssor  of 
Botanv  aiul  Kural  Ecouoinv.  Oxford;  J.  ll.  and  J.  Barker. 
1857.  ‘ 


The  fj;eorglcal  precepts  of  the  ancients  ini^ht,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  be  interesting  only  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
iiuHlern  readers,  belonging  either  to  the  classical  or  tlie  [)ro- 
fessional  school  of  students.  Thus  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
lover  of  classical  literature  sedulously  labouring  witli  devoted 
ardour  to  eom}>rehend  the  most  trivial  minutiie  of  Columella’s 
descriptions,  and  to  enter  into  the  sj)irit  of  all  the  fervid  and 
pregnant  elegancies  of  Virgil’s  diction,  simply  that  he  may  leave 
no  obscurity  unexplained,  and  no  dllKculty  unsolved,  how  unin¬ 
viting  soever  the  theme  may  be  in  itself,  and  how  barren  the 
investigation  in  its  results.  We  can  fancy,  too,  a  farmer  of  this 
nineteenth  century  so  in([uiring  in  spirit,  and  so  literary  in 
taste,  as  that  returning  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  he  will 
beguile  his  leisure  hours,  and  amuse  and  instruct  his  mind,  by 
comparing  the  systems  of  ancient  and  modern  agriculturists, 
and  by  seeking  Ifints  to  provoke  his  imitation,  or  direct  his 
experiments,  in  the  practices  of  those  ancient  nations  who  in 
some  arts  were  our  superiors,  and  in  very  many  our  instructors 
and  guides  But  beyond  these  two  classes,  the  Lectures  before 
us,  and  the  ancient  authors  of  whom  they  treat,  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  entirely  without  interest  or  advantage.  Such,  iiowever, 
is  not  the  case.  Even  to  the  general  and  su[>erlicial  reader,  works 
of  this  kind  present  abundance  of  amusement  and  instruction; 
while  to  the  student  of  human  character  and  of  social  economics, 


who  pursues  his  impiiries  into  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
our  race  as  developed  at  any  era  of  its  history,  and  under  any 
(Tune,  they  afford  abundant  food  for  reflection  jind  speculation. 
The  tone  and  tenor  of  country  life,  the  simple  manners  and 
unaffected  purity  of  sentiment  and  of  action,  which  have  in  ail 
ages  of*  the  world  characterized  the  tillers  of  the  soil  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  denizens  of  cities,  together  with  their  single- 
minded  and  unobtrusive  piety,  render  their  customs  and  their 
lives  a  subject  of  highly  interesting  and  highly  Improving  study. 
We  are,  therefore,  delighted  to  find  such  a  writer  and  thinker  as 
Dr.  Daubenv,  i4>piy  his  great  talents  and  experience  to  the  cIjiss 
of  authors  which  he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate  in  these  Lec^turcs. 


Such  a  work  as  he  has  provided,  was  urgently  demanded,  both 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  by  reason  of  the 
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paucity  of  treatises  on  ancient  husbandry.  Last  centiirv,  it  is  true, 
Mr.  Adam  Dickson,  a  Scotch  clerjxynian  of  much  erudition  and 
taste,  }>ublished  a  rather  voluminous  essay  on  these  topics.  To 
his  task  he  brought  a  mind  of  <;reat  acuteness  and  discrimination, 
an  ardent  love  for  the  affairs  of  ajijriculture,  and  a  lenj^thciud 
practical  experience  in  carryinj^  out  the  every-day  details  of 
farm  husbandry;  but  the  non-acadcmical  character  of  tlie  uiaii, 
the  ill  odour  into  which  classical  learning  for  some  time  fell, 
together  with  sundry  blemishes  in  the  work  itself,  combined 
with  other  causes  too  numerous  to  nt)tice,  hindered  the  sale  ot* 
the  treatise,  and  consigned  it  to  comparative  obscurity.  It 
jKissesses,  however,  great  merits,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  oon- 
tidence  in  its  discussions  on  many  points  of  rural  economv  and 
agricultural  appliances.  ^lere  academical  editors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  through  their  whole  life  have  breathed  only  the 
atmosphere  of  crowded  streets,  and  have  experienc(‘il,  almost 
without  cessation,  the  narrowing  influences  of  universitv 
cloisters — to  which  class  (commentators  on  the  Scri/jhfns  llvi 
](ustica‘  have  most  commonly  belonged  —  are  unable  to  cope 
fairly  with  the  difficulties  ju’esented  by  the  technicalities  of 
agricidtural  science,  and  the  details  of  agricultural  operations; 
and  they  have,  moreover,  but  little  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  a  rustic  population,  nor  can  tluw  appreciate 
many  of  the  more  simj)le  and  ttuiching  scenes  and  significant 
relerences  which  such  a  poet  as  Virgil  presents  to  us.  All  our 
emmuentaries  are  thus  defective  in  an  essential  article  of  suc¬ 
cessful  annotation ;  and  we  still  desiderate  a  man,  who  with  a 
full  practical  knowledge  of  the  fanner's  calling,  coinhines 
accurate  and  refiiicd  scholarship,  improved  by  foreign  travel, 
and  an  accpiaintance  with  the  scenes  of  Italian  landscape,  and 
the  j)re>ent  processes  of  Italian  husbandry.  In  his  cdi'ion  of 
the  “Cieorgies”  of  Virgil,  Mr.  Keightley  has  shown  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  these  recpiisites ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  bestow  greater  pains  ami  closer 
thought  on  a  work  for  which  he  was  in  some  measure  cut  out. 
That  Dr.  Daubeny  is  in  every  way  qualified  for  his  task, 
cannot  with  truth  be  stated;  but  he  enjoys  many  ailvantagcs 
which  few,  if  any,  of  his  predecessors  could  eommand;  and  in 
justice  it  must  be  admittc'd  that  he  has  ac(|uitted  himself  in  a 
manner  which  does  credit  to  his  taste,  scholarship,  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

In  explaining  tlu‘  object  which  he  has  had  in  view,  and  the  plan 
which  he  has  pursued  in  his  “Lectures  on  Roman  Husbandry,” 
Dr.  Daubeny  says:  “It  has  been  my  intention  to  ]>ut  you  in 
pos?ession  of  so  much  of  the  j)ractical  rules  of  I’arming  as 
appeared  capable  of  receiving  elucidation  from  the  princii^les  (d 
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iiKKlern  t^cience;  explaining  by  moans  of  tlie  latter  the  nitioiiale 
(»f  those  metluHls  which  exporiem’.e  had  shown  to  he  successful, 
and  su^<xostin;jC  such  improvements  as  the  art  mip^ht  appear  to 
ndiuit  of,  when  these  principles  were  followed  out  into  their 
|)ro[»er  and  Icfritimate  consecpicnces.”  To  the  strictly  scientific 
object  of  elueidatinj;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  by  means  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  moderns,  he  has  judiciouslv  added  such 
remarks  as  are  calculated  to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  the  actors 
in  the  scenes  described,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
amenities  and  cver-fresh  beauties  of  the  country — its  simple  life 
and  pure  enjoyments.  He  does  not  enter  into  that  mi  Muteness 
of  detail  which  has  marred  the  usefulness  ami  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Dickson’s  work,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  passed  too 
liilhtly  over  many  difficulties  which  naturally  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  discussion  in  the  retjjion  which  he  has  traversed. 

In  no  art  are  the  cultivators  more  couservatirc  than  in  that  of 
aijrieulture.  Dven  in  our  own  kin;;doms  the  modes  of  tlllai’c 
adopted  in  remote  districts  and  amoni^  a  primitive  po[)ulation, 
having  111  tie  intercourse  witli  the  more  enllghteiu'd  and  enter¬ 
prising  sections  of  the  farming  class,  are  almost  e-oeval  with  the 
introduction  of  civilization,  and  the  implements  of  huslKindry 
still  exhibit  the  forms  which  our  forefathers  of  mauv  generations 
hack  were  wont  to  aj)provc.  rins  tardiness  to  change  is  esj)c- 
eially  characteristic  of  ancient  agriculture,  to  which  the  discoveries 
of  chemistry  were  unknown  ;  and  a  greater  difference  is  now 
ohscrval)le  in  the  most  advanced  farming  districts  between  the 
processes  of  tliirty  years  ago  and  tlie  present  day,  than  can  be 
tracetl  in  tlie  piaigress  of  centuries  in  tlie  olihm  time,  d'his 
peculiarity  renders  a  general  survey  of  ancient  husbandry  a 
work  of  less  diffie.ulty  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed;  and 
though  Cato  and  Varro,  \drgil  and  Columella  differ  in  arangement 
and  in  the  topics  luindled,  and  are  not  at  one  on  many  points  of 
detail,  and  even  on  general  principles,  still  there  is  a  sameness 
in  their  treatises  which  makes  comparison  ainl  parallelism  a 
matter  of  comparative  ease,  lienee,  Dr.  Daulamy  has  wisidy 
taken  as  his  text-book  the  work  of  Colunudla,  the  fullest  and 
the  latest  of  the  georgieal  w’riters.  He  eontimts  himsell  w'lth 
a  meagre  sketch  of  the  life  of  C’ato  the  Censor  (to  whose  cha¬ 
racter,  however,  In;  scarcely  does  justice),  and  of  Varro,  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  siu^cinct  analysis  of  their  resj»e.!tive  manuals  of 
agriculture,  while  jiasslng  notices  of  Dalladius  and  IMlny  dispose 
ef  these  wulters  w  ith  summary  conciseness,  slight  notice  being 
taken  of  them  once  and  again  in  tlie  course  of  the  commentary. 
To  ^drgll,  whose  “  Georgies”  aw'.  introduced  only  when  they  serve 
t‘>  illustrate  somt;  statement  of  (hilumclla,  or  wlimi  the  author 
locls  Culled  on  to  aid  in  clearing  up  an  obscurity,  he  pays 
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the  following  welUinerited  tribute,  acknowledging  that  he 


“  A  poet  whose  directions,  concise  as  they  may  be,  and  limited  as  it 
might  seem  to  subjects  tluit  admitted  of  some  embellishment  from 
language  and  imagery,  are  nevertheless  so  sagacious  and  exact,  so 
indicative  of  that  happy  balance  of  mental  endowments  which  is  more 
conspicuous  in  his  writings  than  perhaps  in  those  of  any  other  person 
eminently  gifted  with  genius  and  imagination,  that  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  grudge  the  large  proportion  of  the  poem  diverttal  to 
episodes  ;  wliich  although  scarcely  ever  inap})ropriate,  and  ahvavs 
ealeulated  to  allbrd  the  most  re  lined  pleasure  which  potdrv  can 
impart,  do  not  nevertheless  contribute  to  the  proposed  design  of 
imparling  agricultural  instruction.  .  .  .As  the  contidenee  which 

the  Koman  fanner  must  have  entertained  in  the  soundness  of  the 
autlKU’’s  remarks  in  matters  of  husbandry,  may  have  often  induced 
him  to  reline  and  recrt*ate  his  mind  with  the  beauties  of  the  poetry, 
so  the  latter  may  have  often  inspired  the  mere  amateur  witli  an 
inter(‘st  in  the  pursuit  from  its  being  presented  to  him  in  so 
attractive  a  form.” 

I'his  last  remark  is  entirely  just,  ami  affords  the  best  defence 
that  can  be  desired  for  the  course  which  the  Mantuan  bard 
juirsued  in  giving  his  “(leorgics’^  so  much  of  the  episodial  cha¬ 
racter.  The  more  will  it  seem  so  when  we  reflect  that  A  irgifs 
unrivalled  didactic  was  written  not  more  to  teach  the  s(ddicr- 
farmers  who  had  settled  down  in  the  lands  allotted  to  the  veterans 
of  Octavianus  and  Antony,  the  rides  and  principles  of  rural 
economy  generally,  than  to  mollify  their  natures  rendered  fero¬ 
cious  b\’  war  and  bloodshed,  to  rekindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians  some  of  that  romantie  love  of  country  life  which  had 
bi‘en  entertained  in  the  early  days  of  the  ]{c[)iiblic,  but  which 
had  been  supjilaiited  in  great  measure  by  a  fondness  for  war 
and  a  thirst  for  military  distinction — passions  but  too  widely 
engendered  during  the  troublous  times  conse([uent  on  tlie 
baleful  ambition  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  Pompey  and  (  lesar, 
Antony  ar.d  Octavianus.  Though  the  powerful  pen  of  Cicero 
applauded  agriculture  as  meriting  j>rcccdcnce  of  all  other  occu¬ 
pations,  and  ju'onounced  that  of  all  employments  by  which  any 
gain  is  made  ‘‘  nihil  est  agricnltnni  mrlins,  nihil  nhcrins,  nihil 
tlnlcins,  nihil  honiine  lihero  (/i(/nius,"'  yet  Virgil  is  forced  to  exclaim 
that  in  his  day  “the  plough  was  not  held  in  due  estimation,’ 
(non  n/lns  nratro  dii/nns  honos),  and  that  men  had  receded  from 
that  primitive  simplicity  of  life  and  morals  which  had  distin¬ 
guished  their  forefathers.  Oreat  commanders  did  not  in  tliose 
degenerate  days  in  which  the  poet  lived,  pass  at  once  from 
w  histling  at  the  j)lough  to  w  ield  the  sw'ord  and  to  sound  tlic 
rough  martial  note  on  the  tuha  or  the  lituus,  contented  to  retire 
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to  the  privacy  of  their  fields,  and  to  resume  their  Imiuble  occu- 
])ati()ns  so  soon  as  victory  had  shown  tlieiu  her  favour.  Hut  still 
there  were  many,  and  they  the  choieest  of  the  sul>jects  of  Home, 
who  took  delight  in  the  shady  gn)ves  and  ivy-einhowenMl  eaves 
of  the  blessed  rus — who  stretching  themselves  on  the  grass-grown 
bank  of  some  gurgling  brook,  were  lulled  to  soft  and  balmy 
sleep  by  the  ceaseless  music  of  its  brawling  waters.  There  w  ere 
many  who,  like  the  poets  Horace  and  Virgil,  hmged  to  steal  away 
from  the  bustle  and  din  of  the  maddened  Forum,  to  sweet  ami 
congenial  retreats  of  grottos  and  “  living  lakes,”  w  here  the 
hlcjtting  of  sheep  and  the  low’ing  of  oxen  proved  a  delicious 
contrast  to  the  clinking  of  the  money-changers  and  the  diseordant 
cries  of  the  stalls — where  a  frugal  meal,  washed  down  by  a 
glass  of  rich  Ciecuban  or  Falernian,  made  ample  amends  for  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  triclinial  and  the  unctuous  viafids  of 

thegreasy  — where  a  cozy  “snuggery  ’of  limited  dimensions, 
with  a  fire  blazirigon  the  hearth,  surj)assed  in  real  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  the  amjilc  banqueting  hall  with  its  fretted  ceiling  and 
gorgeous  a|)pointments — and  wdicre  converse,  close  and  sweet, 
might  freely  be  held  with  that  innocent  and  unso[)histicated 
race  among  whom  the  goddess  Astiicti,  when  abandoning  earth, 
had  placed  her  latest  footste|)s.  Such  pietiu(‘s  of  rural  enjoy¬ 
ment  do  w’C  find,  by  hundreds,  in  the  Latin  poets,  and  such 
sympathies  does  Virgil  endeavour  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
neiv  settlers,  and  of  his  readers  generady,  by  his  touching  and 
simple  descriptions,  which  as  bye-j)lay,  he  has  introduc(*d  into 
Ifis  agricultural  poem.  In  connexion  with  this  subject.  Dr. 
Daubeny  remarks  that  the — 

“Employment  of  slaves,  with  all  the  r('])nlsiv*‘  features  associated  in 
our  minds  with  such  a  system,  may  indeed  strike  us  as  being  hut 
little  in  harmony  with  the  picture  of  rural  telieity  so  beaut ifully 
pourtrayed  by  Virgil  :  — 

lllie  saltus  et  lustra  ferarnm, 

Et  patiens  operum,  parvo(pie  assiu'ta  juvcmtiis, 

Sacra  Deum,  sanctiqne  patres :  cxtn'ina  per  illos 
flustitia  excedens  t(‘rris  vestigia  fecit. 

but  the  poet  contemplated  a  state  of  things  when,  as  in  tin?  times  of 
t’iucinnatus  and  of  Curias  Dentatus,  each  latlu’r  ot  a  family  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands  his  paternal  estate,  and  gave  at  once  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  occupation.” 

Hut  to  return  to  the  I.ectures.  Ccdiumdla’s  work,  which,  as 
already  stated.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  taken  as  his  tcxt-h(K)k,  is  one 
of  extensive  range,  treating  not  only  of  agriculture  projier,  but 
also  ot  the  management  of  the  vine-yard,  (jlive-yard,  and  orchard; 
of  the  breeding  and  treatment  of  live-stock  ;  of  the  rearing  and 
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toiulinpr  of  l)ccs  ;  flic  culture  of  ^aniens,  and  other  kindred  suh- 
joct^,  the  wliole  f(»rinin<^  a  complete  system  of  rural  econoniv. 
In  epitomizin'^  his  author,  Dr.  Dauheny  is  led  to  discuss  inaiiv 
topics  of  general  interest  in  the  regions  of  political  and  social 
economics,  and  invariahly  manifests  in  this  field  a  shrewd  dis¬ 
crimination  and  a  sound  judgment.  The  subject  of  slave  labour 
referred  to  ahove,  is  early  brought  under  notice,  and  that  insti¬ 
tution  among  theKomans  is  shown  to  have  been  the  great  cause 
which  led  to  the  depreciation  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  by  the  respectable  classes  of  those  occupations  in  which 
slaves  w(Te  made  to  engatre.  Slaverv  was  thus  one  of  th(‘ 
remote  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Koman  empire.  A  parallel 
is  instituted  by  reference  to  the  slave  states  of  America,  where 
it  is  sjiid  that  ‘‘  the  whites  will  endure  the  most  abject  poverty 
rather  than  undertake  those  labours  in  which  negroes  are 
einploved.”  AVe  trust  that  the  parallel  may  not  speedily  ho 
carried  out  to  its  fidl  a|)plication  in  the  Transatlantic  repnhlic, 
but  our  friends  must  take  warning  in  time,  and  by  discretion 
anticipate  the  sure  o|)eration  of  a  great  moral  law.  From  the 
c'xtensive  employment  of  slaves  in  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
Dr.  Dauheny  draws  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  later  years  of 
the  Republic,  and  most  probably  during  the  Empire,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  land  must  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in 
finding  tenants  for  their  farms,  as  much  capital  would  of  necessity 
be  expended  on  the  purchase  of  hands  to  till,  in  addition  to  the 
ac(|uisition  of  stock  and  utensils.  “  Hence,”  he  says,  “it  seems 
jirobable  that  the  colon f\  of  whom  Columella  speaks,  were  for  the 
most  ])art  small  holders,  perhaps  little  better  than  the  Irish 
cottiers,  renting  small  j  lots  of  land  which  they  could  cultivate 
l)y  their  own  labour,  and  that  of  a  few  household  slaves ;  whilst 
the  larger  farms  were  usually  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord, 
tended  by  means  of  a  bailiff  or  idllicns.^*  After  referring  to  the 
mode  of  ('ultivation  by  a  poll  for,  or  partiarius  (mentiomvl  hv 
(\ato),  who  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  the  landlord, 
receiving  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  as  his  remuneration 
for  labour  done,  he  goes  on  to  say  that — 


“  The  eo/e/u*,  to  whom  Columella  alludes,  seem  to  have  paid  rent  like 
modern  tmiants,  and  honee  were  probably  on  the  same  footing  in  tins 
respect  with  the  farmers  of  our  own  country  ;  whilst  the  poVitorn^  ot 
Cato  resembled  in  some  jioints  the  mctai/crs  of  Franet;  and  Italy, 
♦‘leepting  that  the  latter  obtain  a  large*  proportion  of  tin*  produce 
in  return  for  a  greater  amount  of  labour  and  capital  expi*nded.” 


In  reference  to  the  metayer  system,  some  interesting  particulars 
are  turnished  from  Sismondi : — 


“  In  T  useany  the  metayer  contracts  to  perform  all  the  labours  of  the 
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farm,  to  furnish  pro{)8  for  the  vines,  to  supply  half  the  seed  and  half 
the  manure,  to  hand  over  to  the  landlord  half  of  ail  the  crops,  to 
share  with  him  in  the  profit  from  the  cattle,  to  make  over  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  eggs,  pullets,  and  ca[)on8,  and  to  wash  a  part  of  his 
fiueu ;  wliilst  the  landlord  engages  to  supply  the  other  half  of  the 
manure,  and  to  be  at  all  the  expense  of  repairs.” 


Then  follow  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  dilferent  inodes  of 
tenure,  and  a  comparison  in  several  jmints  between  the  modern 
and  the  ancient  slave  svstein,  much  to  the  advanta<re  of  the 
latter;  the  slavery  of  ancient  times  being  considered  relatively 
to  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  period,  and  tliat  of  modern 
days  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity  and  a  higher 
civilization.  Torture  and  penalties  of  a  most  severe  kind  were, 
it  is  true,  indicted  on  tlie  l^oman  slaves,  and  human  laws  were 


less  explicit  as  to  tlieir  treatment  tlian  they  are  at  present,  but 
they  had  many  privileges  and  oj)portnnities  wliich  are  now-a-days 
denied  to  the  uidortunate  children  of  parched  Africa.  If  ancient 
slaves  held  their  lives  merely  at  the  beck  of  an  imperious  master, 


yet  they  had  many  opportunities  of  bettering  their  condition, 
and  of  rising  to  oHices  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolument ;  and 


numerous  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which  tliose  on  whom  the 


prison  chains  once  clanked,  becjiine  distinguished  in  their  own 
day,  and  were  celebrated  in  succeeding  ages,  as  holding  a  fore¬ 
most  position  among  the  glorious  phalanx  of  statesmen,  warriors, 
and  poets.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  Columella 
has  thrown  out  some  liints,  the  principle  of  which  might  not  be 
entirely  unworthy  of  notice,  even  in  onr  days  of  boasted  liberty 
and  enlightenment,  by  the  rulers  of  onr  Indian  empire,  for  they 
were  penned  with  s[)eeial  reference,  no  doubt,  to  those  servih 
of  which  Italy  liad  seen  several  returns.  In  concluding 
this  part  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Danbeny  enters  into  calculations 
of  wages,  keej),  ike.,  which  prove  that  the  “  advantage  would  be 
much  greater  in  form  of  free  labour,”  and  winds  upas  follows: — 


“  Hence,  wliilst  the  exjieusc  ol’  slav'e  labour  was  scarcely  less,  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  fell  considerably  short  of  that  by  means  of  free  men  ;  and, 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  declension  of  agriculture  in  Italy  dates 
from  the  time  when  slaves  beeanu*  abundant.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps^ 
not  wonderful  that  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  the  culture  of  the  Cerealiadid  not  llourish,  and  that  the  Komans 
"ere  accustomed  to  depend  for  their  supply  of  corn  oii  Sicily,  Africa, 
and  other  regions;  tlie  very  opposite  system  being  pursued  from  tlint 
"  hich,  till  within  the  last*  changes  in  polities,  has  prevailed  with  us, 
and  this  staple  of  life  being  actually  provided  to  the  citizens  of  Koine 
at  a  lower  sum  than  tlie  cost  of  production,  instead  of  having  its 
price  enhanced  by  artificial  regulations.’’ 

On  tlie  kinds  of  soil,  and  all  the  various  means  ai.d  imple- 
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inont*  nf  tarniinir.  Columella  is  vorv  minute :  ami  it  is  »iot  a 
little  reinarkahle  that  in  such  matters  as  the  huri]in*j  ot*  the 
n|){>er  coating  of  soil,  the  ancient  practice  is  still  tollowo-.l  in 
many  parts  of  our  own  country,  aiul  almost  for  the  same 
reas4»ns  which  Columella  ami  Virgil  assign:  while  ilrain:iixe  hv 
small  stones  or  uravel,  aiul  hv  branches  of  trees,  ov  twi.js 
twisted  rope-fashion,  and  so  trodden  tiixluly  down  into  the 
In^ttom  of  the  trench,  is  entorced  i»y  C'ldumella  with  all  tiio 
eairerness  and  precision  of  a  Smith  i>f  ncanston.  (hi  the  form 
of  the  ])lough,  much  discussion  has  arisen  amoiiir  men  learned  in 
objects  of  antiquity,  but  not  witii  any  satisfactory  result.  l>r. 
Ihiubeny  has  given  severil  types  i>f  the  antiipie  ]domjh.  and 
h;us  endeavoured  to  assign  its  projier  name  to  each  part :  but  we 
are  m)t  convinced  bv  his  demonstrations.  e  do  not  mean, 
h  >wever.  to  enter  further  itito  the  controversy  than  lo  qmne 
from  a  recently  published  edition  of  Virgil, •  a  note  on  ({(•ntdliu 
dupUci  (lorsn  ((too.  1.  172.),  which  bears  on  this  point,  and  iia< 
the  merit  (»f  novelty.  After  commenting  on  former  interpre¬ 
tations,  the  editor  remarks:  **  AVith  dorsfun  we  assiielate  ratlier 
the  iilca  of  the  sloping  ridge  i>f  a  hill,  or  the  elevated  part  of 
the  animal  body  from  the  neck  to  the  himl-cjuarters.  i.e.  the 
backbiuie — both  of  these  implying  a  central  ridge  with  sloimig 
sides.  Now  looking  at  the  share  {ronur),  and  the  share-beam 
{dmttilc)  in  the  above  woodcuts,  and  especially  in  that  whieli 
follows  rconsult  the  edition  referred  tol,  we  see  that  botli  are 
thieker  in  the  centre,  i.e.  have  a  eentral  ridgt*,  and  are  rrllcif. 
or  sloping,  iu  the  wings  or  Haps,  which  descend  from  tiiis 
centre:  i.e.  that  the  (h'ntalc  gradually  grows  thinner  on  e:  ich 
sid(‘  towanls  the  edge.  We  would,  therefore,  venture  to  thnov 
it  tuit  as  a  ipiestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  whether 
dvntulia  may  iu*t  refer  to  the  two  Haps,  or  kw  flukes,  of  the 
share  and  share-htaiu  as  seen  in  tlie  woixlcuts],  i.e.  tlu'se  two 
]*ointe<l  e.xtremities  which  terminate  the  deut<il<\  and  its  iron 
shoeing,  the  vomer,  at  their  greatest  breadth.  Ihipliei  dorse 
would  thus  be  used  with  strict  propriety  as  meaning  ‘  t^re 
sloping  ridges  ;V»///cr/  in  oue,'  and  we  might  translate  ‘share- 
flukes  are  fitted  in  (or  with  )  a  two-fold  sloping  ridge  :  ’  i.e.  in  a 
slojte  tlescemling  from  the  ditrsum  on  cither  side.  .  .  Since  writiuijf 
the  torogeing  observations,  we  have  fouml  in  lloldsworths 
remarks  on  Virgil,  the  following  notice  romarkal)ly  e(»nfirinati>rv 
of  tin*  vit'w  now  .advanct'd  :  *  In  the  kingdom  oi'  Naj>h‘S  the 
share  is  called  f/o///crc,  and  is  made*  with  two  corners  jutting  out, 

Tlio  orks  nf  Virgil,  with  Knglif>h  Notes.  Hy  .\j*ehil'aM  lb 
A. It.  of  i  rill.  hubliii,  aiui  one  o\'  the  i’lassie^d  Ma.''ters  in  the 

S'liovtl  t,>l  Kiliiiburgh  Loinlon  :  lb  (iritUu  vV  C'o.  ISoT. 
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:iml  risintj  in  the  tniihile,  with  a  hack  oallod  schiend^  i.o.  ohiiu'* 
dorsufu.'  ilh  ([notation  wo  loavo  tho  snhioot  onoo  n\oro 
to  tho  loarnovl. 

Tlu>?o  iiUorostod  in  tho  onltnro  o{  tho  vino  will  find  inuoh 
intorinativ'n  a>  t(>anoiont  {>raotioo:i  in  nr-Panhonv’s  titth  Lootnro, 
whoro,  inoroovor,  lio  disoiijiso?,  at  O(>nsiilorahh*  loin^^th,  tlio 
as^ortion  i^t  C\'lninolla.  that  **  ovory  troo  oan  ho  i;ratiovl  upon 
ovory  othor,  [u\>vi(lod  inily  thoir  hark  ho  ^^imilar  ;  ’  aiul  whoro 
ho  aUo  rotnto.'^  tho  nuHlorn  notion,  ontortaininl  hy  not  a  low, 
that  **  ovory  gratt  ha^  a  oorlain  limit  Xo  its  oxistt'iuv  prosorihod 
to  it.  and  that  tho  limit  is  doiorminod  hy  tho  a«:o  ot*  tho  troo 

tVom  whioh  it  was  itsolt’  dorivod.”  Nor  is  tho  olivo  torjj,(»tton, 

that  iritt  ot'  tho  ii‘i>ddoss  Minorva,  whioh.  in  anoiimt  timos,  was 
tho  »:,lory  and  tho  woalth  of  .Vthons,  and  whioh  in  onr  (*wn 
imromantio  days  olothos  tho  hloak  hills  (»t'  si'nthorn  Franoo, 

liio  slopos  oi'  tho  Aponninos.  and  tho  mountains  ot'  (Iroooo.” 
iH'odinu:  i)nt  littlo  ot'  man’s  atlontiim,  yot  att’ordin^-  to  tho  inha- 
hitants  (»f  warm  olimos  an  (>il  whioh  is  an  aooi'ptahh'  snhstitnlo 
for  tho  hnttor  of  onr  moro  nortlu'rn  ri'^ions. 

Amonix  tho  divorsitios  hotwoon  anoiont  and  modorn  farmim:, 

nono  porhaps  aro  moro  romarkal>lo  than  tlu»so  whioh  rofor  to 

livo  st(H*k.  With  what  an  inorodnlons  smilo  wonld  an  ai^ri- 
oultnral  friend  from  Oovonshiro,  or  tho  l.othians,  rooi'ivo  tin* 
statomonl  that  amono  tho  hnshandmon  whom  Aniiiistns  and 
rihorins  oonntod  as  thoir  snhjoots,  thoro  woro  many  who  advo¬ 
cated  tho  entire  removal  i»f  livo  stock  from  tho  farm,  and  who 
doprooatod  thoir  hoino  employed  in  aorionltnral  operatii»ns ! 
And  with  how  real  a  ehill  wtudd  John  Unll  shnddor  at  tho  hare 
prospeot  of  hanished  sirloins  and  noirlootial  i;ii::ots!  I»nt  dii- 
ferenoe  of  ollmate  and  of  tiuul  aooonnls  for  many  stranp*  and 
apparently  ahsnrd  [)raotioes.  d  ho  tortile  plains  of  sunny  Italy 
did  not  reipiire  that  the  tarnua*  should  striiLinh*  to  iiioreaM*  his 
inannre  heap  to  the  utmost  extimt  possihh* ;  nor  did  the  warmth 
ot  its  climate  admit  of  the  oommon  nse  ot  siu'h  stiimdatino  totul 
as  the  tlesh  of  Imllooks  and  ot  sheep.  llmiot*  wo  have  no 
ilireetions  tor  fattonini»’  ot  cattle  hy  stalUtoi'dino,  or  otherwise  ; 
and  ‘‘ in  the  aeoonnts  handed  dnwn  of  Koman  hain|nots,  fish, 
piine,  [nmitrv,  venison,  and  (‘ven  |iork.  are  immtioned  as  torm- 
injjj  parts  ot  a  luxurious  entertainment  ;  hnt  nowlnat',  I  heru've, 
either  ln‘ef  or  mutton  :  and  W(*  aro  int'orimai  that  in  tin*  early 
days  ot  Koine,  as  well  as  at  -Vthens,  it  was  as  ^roat  a  crime  to 
slay  an  ox  as  a  man.”  That  heef  and  mntttm  woia*  not  eiitirt'ly 
tlisnsed  hv  the  Ki>mans.  we  learn  trom  incidental  r(‘ter(*in’es  in 
Flantns,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  oiiicrs ;  hnt  that  iln‘ir  consumption 
was  exceedingly  small,  and  that  they  w(*re  not  deemed  dclicacit‘s, 
we  have  the  strongest  [iruof  in  the  almost  total  silence  ot  tho 
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Latin  writer?.  In  Italy,  slieep  were  reared  tor  tlieir  fleece  nud 
milk  (whence  clieesc  wa?  made),  not  for  their  flesh  and  tlit. 
Hilt  as  the  ancients  were  more  (*ai\:less  than  the  moderns  in  the 
fattening  of  tlieir  sheej)  and  hlack  cattle,  so  they  were  on  the 
contrary  more  sedulous  in  tlu'ir  endeavours  to  |n*ovi<le  a  never- 
failing  snpjdy  of  hirds  for  the  market  and  the  table.  What 
reader  of  Horac'c  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  well-merited 
severity  with  which  the  s^astronomic  extravagances  of  the 
epicure  and  the  gourmand  are  lashed  by  that  polished  satirist, 
who  thouj^h  he  relished  a  ‘Jjoodly  turbot  and  a  well-t'ed  thrush, 
yet  did  not  jjrieve  that  his  lamprey  w^as  not  eanjj^ht  till  it  had 
spawned,  or  that  his  chickens  were  not  ])luniti‘d  in  Falerniaii 
must  while  still  alive?  Of  such  lij^ht  viands  as  fish,  fowl, 
snails,  and  dormice,  the  Uoman  meals  in  o^reat  part  consisted; 
ami  as  luxury  spread  with  the  growiiii^  wealth  of  the  Imperial 
city,  every  ri'soun'c  of  art  was  put  iu  }>ractic*e  to  wlu‘t  and 
gratify  the  app(‘tite;  and  immense  sums  were  iu  conseipienee 
ex|K'nded  on  “  ornithones,”  or  bird-preserves,  where  poultry, 
jiijjjeons,  thrushes,  ipiails,  jieacocks,  ijteesc,  ducks,  ^^e.,  wine 
reared  and  fattened  by  thousands,  either  for  pleasure  or  as  a 
mercantile  specuhition.  In  refer(;nce  to  wluit  has  been  formerly 
stilted,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Daubeny,  that, 
“  whilst  nothin*;  is  said  bv  the  Homan  writers  about  the  fatten- 
in*;  of  oxen  and  sh(‘ep,  particular  directions  are  ‘;iven  for 
fatteniiiGt  ]>oultry  and  other  birds — a  stron*;  adilitional  ar^ii- 
ment  of  the  little  importance  they  attaclied  to  the  larger 
animals  as  articles  of  tbod."’  A  pee[)  at  the  salt  and  fresh  water 
lish-jionds,  and  at  the  jireserves  for  sea  snails  and  ilornfur,  in 
luhlition  to  the  facts  already  adduced,  will  sulHce  to  show  that 
in  tlu“  sketch(‘s  of  Dr.  Daubeny  are  to  be  tbund  many  eurions 
tacts  ot‘ ancient  social  economy,  and  much  li^ht  gossip  of  a  kin*l 
to  interest  and  amuse. 

Hut  with  th(‘  |)i(‘t  lire  just  dniwu  compare  the  following  remarks 
bearing  on  tin*  industrial  arts,  and  called  forth  by  a  discussion 
as  to  the  use  of  glass,  and  the  iHmstruction  of  greenhouses  : — 

“  It  must  he  n‘e(tll(‘eted  that  none  of  the  nn'chanical  or  chemical  arts 
wore  accounted  liberal,  or  thiar  practici'  otherwise  than  (ltgradin<;  to 
nuMi  ot  education.  .  .  Ibaicc  these  trades  wen*  earricil  on  by  slaves, 
wh(»  pursueti  an  established  routine  of  operations,  witlunit  the  wif^h 
or  the  ability  to  iinpnne  upon  them,  'fhe  inventions  themselves 
wen*,  tlu'reton*,  thi*  n*sults  of  aivident,  and  the  im[>n>veiucnl  which 
loi>k  plact*  tiH>m  lime  to  time  in  their  manipulations  rather  [)roet**‘*h'd 
Irom  that  supt'iitjr  adroitness  which  was  the  eonsi'tiiK*!!!.*!*  ot  earrvin^^ 
*>n  tin*  .''Ume  opt*ralions  ai;ain  and  a^ain,  than  from  the  e.\(*reise  *d 
the  reasoning;  powers  in  sugj^esting  new  and  analogous  proi***sses. 

Dr.  Daubeny  goes  i»u  to  show  that  iu  iiRHleru  times  the  luecha- 
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nical  arts  have  made  rapid  strides,  owiiijjj  to  the  gradation  in 
rank  of  the  persons  so  engaged,  from  the  master  capitalist  down 
to  the  lowest  hand ;  and  to  the  interest  which  each  grade  and 
each  individual  feels  in  devising  iinjn’ovi'd  modes  of  manipula¬ 
tion;  that  thus  among  the  Ivomans,  while  the  fine  arts,  which 
are  dependent  on  individual  talent  and  exertion,  flonrisln*(l,  tin' 
useful  ones,  ^Svhich  require  the  co-operati(Hi  of  many  hands," 
declined  and  dwindled.  Ilnshandry,  however,  still  retained,  as 
already  mentioned,  some  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  gentility, 
and  did  not  eufter  so  soon  as  the  mechanical  arts,  from  the 
einjdoyment  of  slave  lahour ;  and  while  the  secrets  and  general 
methods  of  the  latter  are  not  recorded  to  us  in  any  extant 
treatise,  the  poet  and  the  jirose  writer  have  hoih  put  forth  their 
peculiar  talents  to  exalt  and  p(‘rpetuate  the  nohle  science  ot’ 
ajiricnlture,  as  practised  hy  the  warlike  sons  ol‘  Imperial  Rome. 

ddius  does  Dr.  Dauheny  detail  in  succession,  though  pmhaps 
in  a  style  too  uniformly  matter-of-fact,  the  various  phases  of’ 
agricultural  life,  and  the  manifold  engagmiumts  winch  occupy 
the  husbandman’s  attention.  Dclieflitcd  wc*  ramjrc  with  him 
among  the  beehives  and  the  honey-l’orests  of  Italy,  entertained 
by  the  stories  of  the  fabled  tuigin  and  amazing  sagacity  of  the 
tiny  race,  and  wondering  at  the  arrangements  of  their  minfn; 
common W(‘alth.  Again  we  lounge  into  the  gardens  of  Salinst, 
Lucullus,  or  Calvena,  and  as  we  survey  the  tlowering  |»artcrrc.-, 
and  the  lines  of  Cyprus,  or  (»f  laurid,  pruned  and  fashiomal  into 
shaj)es  of  most  iantastical  d(?vice,  we  imagine  ourstdves  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  environs  (d*  Amsterdam  or  the  llagu(‘,  or  thrown 
back  to  the  era  of  the  Second  (’liarlcs.  lOxtcnding  onr  walk, 
we  strike  abroad  into  tin*  tipen  country,  and,  with  tin*  Rrofessor 
as  our  guide  and  instructor,  take  a  lesson  on  the  ( 1  rcc'k  and 
Italian  Flora,  such  as  we  have  m,*v(‘r  l)(*en  privileged  t(»  <‘njoy 
betore.  Jii  conclusion  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  a 
number  of*  beautitully  exe(*nted  plates,  illnstralive  <d  the  villa 
architecture  and  horticidtnral  arrangenn'uts  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  some  other  matters  of  no  less  interest,  lend  additional 
distinctness  to  the  descriptions,  and  give  a  relish  to  the  whole. 
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Art.  VI.— LIFK  IX  ACSTKALIA. 

TaJIanijcttn  :  the  Sqtfattcr's  Home.  A  Sfor^  of  AoxtraJian  JJfr, 
liy  William  llowitt,  A iithor  of  Two  Years  in  A’ietcn’ia.” 
liondon  :  Longmans  A'  Co.  1857. 

Wi:  l(‘ailessly  aflinn  that  Air.  Howitt’s  i)ictures  ot‘  Australian 
sceneiy,  society,  ainl  condition,  are  tlie  host  which  have  hceii 
yet  |)nl)lishcd  of  that  distant  colony.  Of  the  many  books  that 
annually  appear  upon  the  snhjc(;t,  some  are  ill-written  and 
vapid  ;  some  camtain  solid  hut  ill-digested  matter;  others  again 
relate  a  few  personal  adventures,  or  a  casual  anecdote  that 
unveils  perhaps  a  corner  of  colonial  lite.  Hut  for  a  broad, 
graphic,  penetrating,  living  description — a  description  which 
brings  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  colony  palj)ahly  Indore 
the  ey(‘ — none  can  compare  with  “  Land,  Labour,  and  (Jold,” 
given  to  the  world  two  years  ago,  and  “  Tallangctta,  the 
S(|uatter’s  I lome,'’ which  we  have  now  before  us.  It  was  a 
hap[>y  idea  to  embody  iu  a  story  the  various  phases  of  scamery 
and  lite  which  are  met  with  in  our  Australian  provinces. 
Instead  of  necessitating  a  didactic  description  of  the  i)hysical 
aspect  ot  the  country,  or  moralizing — for  the  sake  of  moralizing 
— on  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  colonists,  Air.  llowitt  has 
wisely  and  kindly  intnuliiced  us  to  the  j>ersonal  life  of  the 
s(|uatt(*r,  made  us  familiar  with  his  accustomed  haunts,  given  us 
an  interest  in  his  daily  [>ursuits,  and  omitted  un  trait  or  colour 
which  could  serve  to  comphde  a  striking  and  sj)eaking  portrait. 
Further  yet,  we  are  led  up  into  the  remote  rocky  regions  where 
the  soil  is  yelh)w  with  substantial  gold  ;  where  men  of  all 
fohmrs  and  nationalities,  Knglish.  Scotch,  Jrisi),  American, 
(ierman,  French,  Italian,  and  Chinese,  mingle  and  struggle 
t<>getlier  in  the  search  after  prize  nuggets,  and  where  a  pre¬ 
carious  regularity  is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  what  apparently 
seems  ccuitusion  and  disorder. 

T'allang(*tta  is  the  name  of  the  ScpiatteFs  Home.  It  is  a 
l)eautit*ul  domain  ;  too  bcautilul,  indeed,  for  one  who  has  never 
setm  it  to  describe.  We,  therefore,  allow  Air.  llowitt  to  paint 
the  landscape  in  his  own  vivid  and  animated  colours:  — 

“  (hir  triemls  at  'fallangtUta  rose  early  in  the  morning  retreshoJ 
and  lull  ol  new  spirits.  'I  lie  sadness  of  the  previous  evening  was 
goiu'  with  it,  and  the  beauty  of  tlu‘  placi'  in  which  they  found  thcia- 
sehes  inspin'd  tluan  with  lively  thankfulness  for  so  sweet  a  home  in 
so  superb  a  scene,  'file  sun,  as  tluw  rose  simultaneously  ami  is>uctl 
from  their  roo!us,  had  not  yet  risiui  ovt*r  the  I'astern  shoulder  ol  the  lull 
on  whose  slope  their  house  stood.  The  braes  around,  as  the  Scotch 
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wouUl  call  thoin,  lay  in  sliailow,  ami  t^prinklod  with  cool  (lows.  But  iar 
away  they  oouhl  see  the  tops  ot'lho  mountains  bright  with  tho  sunshino, 
aiid  tlio  wide  woodlands  illuudnod  like  a  soa  by  it.  'riu*  lake  bolow 
lay  partly  in  shadow,  and  partly  da/, /.bug  in  radiamv,  aud  tho  smoke* 
was  curling  up  greyly  from  the  huts  at  tho  stock-yard,  or  village,  as  it 
might  bo  termed,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  lake,  'flu*)'  could 
see  two  or  three  large  ilocks  procct'diiig  in  dillcrcut  dire'ctious  from 
it,  appearing  to  roll  over  the  j)lain  like  a  white  mist,  followed  by  the 
shepherds,  and  accompanied  l>y  tludr  dogs,  \n  hose  gladsome  barking 
reached  them  elearlv.  Largi*  flocks  of  wild-fowl  w(‘re  travi'lliuLT 
tinvards  the  lake  from  tluhr  ditlenmt  nocturnal  feediug-phu’cs,  aud 
ever  and  anon  they  coidd  st*e  the  flash  of  the  wat(‘r  as  Ilu‘v  daslu'd 
down  into  it.  Below,  to  the  right,  extemded  tluit  magnifiet*nt  prairit* 
whose  golden-hued  surface  was  now  sobered  down  bv  the  afjsi'MCi*  of 
the  sun,  aud  around  stood  the  priuu*val  forest  dark  and  solemn. 

‘‘From  this  sphmdid  j)ros|)eet  the  delight(*d  group  turm*d  to  taki* 
a  inert;  near  survt'v  of  their  dwt'lling.  A  sort  td'  natural  ttu’ract;  had 
been  seized  upon  for  tho  standing  of  the  house.  In  front,  this  hwel 
left  amjile  sjiaet*  for  walking,  aud  this  was  oeeupital  by  grass,  aud 
the  outskirts  of  it  with  btals  of  mingled  shrubs  aud  flowers,  d'he  hill 
then  desct'udetl  at  its  regular  declination,  aud  a  e«)nsid(‘rable  piece 
of  ground  was  inelosi'd  as  a  viiu'yard  by  a  htaige  of  eytissus,  looking 
most  agreeable  to  the  twe,  with  its  light  grt'im  foliage*  and  u*llow' 
raeimes  of  flowers,  'fhe  vimward  was  desc(*nd(‘d  by  a  sort  of*  broad 
steps,  three  (^r  four  feet  wide  each  ;  and  tlu*  vines  oeeujiied  tt*rraees 
all  maitiy  stoekcnl  aud  trimmed  by  a  iM’cnch  or  (icrman  viue-dr(‘ss(*r. 
At  the  liotlom  was  a  broad  grass-walk,  at  I'aeh  end  of  which  waf» 
Jilaced  a  bench,  overshadowed  by  the  silvery  gn'y  foliage  of  (juinco 
trees  richly  hung  with  fruit.” 


The  occupants  of  this  superb  estate  were  Sir  Tboinas  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  iiow^  lilaiu  Mr.  Fitzjiatrick,  be  having  be(‘n  deprived  ol‘ 
bis  title  and  jiropertv  in  Fnglaud,  by  an  unscrupulous  aud 
intriguing  cousin,  who,  on  the  ground  that  Sir  Tiioinas  could 
not  prove  the  legitimacy^  of  bis  birth,  the  certificate  of  bis 
father  and  mother’s  marriage  not  being  forthcoming,  takcvS  legal 
proceedings  against  him  as  next  heir-at-law',  and  gains  his  suit ; 
iMrs.  Fitzpatrick  ;  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  of  middle  height  and  haiuisome  features;  (ieorglna  hitz- 
patrick,  a  young  lady  of  aristocratic  manners,  tall  and  well-shaped, 
and  graceful  as  a  gazelle;  and  Aunttiudith,  a  kind,  affectionate 
creature — as  all  maiden  aunts  invariably  are — whose  life  was  si> 
t*ontred  in  tin;  lives  of  her  dearly’  beloved  relatives,  that  she  had 
refused  all  offers  of  marriage,  as  w  anting  nothing  more  than  her 
iudependence  and  their  society.  The  other  members  of  tho 
household  were  three  or  four  dom(*sties  w  ho  had  chosen  to  follow 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  their  master,  rather  than  desert  him  in 
tile  hour  of  adversity,  amongst  whom  may  be  mciitiuued  Abner 
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Wilks,  the  fr^rdcnor,  and  his  wife.  Of  course  cverv  one  sot  to 
work  actively  and  cheerfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  their  new 
calling;  fi(»cks  and  herds  were  attended  to  and  inultijjlied,  lints 
were  huilt,  gardens  planned,  stations  erected  ;  and  all  went 
on  prosperously  and  happily  until  a  repetition  of  the  “  Illack 
Thursday  ’’  occurred,  and  for  a  while,  blasted  the  wealth  and 
the  prospects  of  the  bush-fanner.  What  this  IMaek  Thnrsdav 
was,  the  reader  shall  learn  from  the  lips  of  old  Mrs.  (^narrier, 
a  friend  and  neiijhbour  who  used  occasionally  to  “dro[)  in" 
with  her  son  ami  dau^hter-In-law,  upon  the  family  at  Tallan- 
"etta,  and  p^ivc  them  her  experience  of  scjuatterdife. 

“  It  was  in  this  fori'st  in  the  early  niornin"  of  this  ineinorahlt'  diiv, 
the  ()tli  of  Fehruarv,  IN^I,  lliat  a  youn^  man  o])ened  his  eves  and 
sat  up  to  h)ok  ahout  him.  lie  had  the  day  before  driven  a  lu‘rd  of 
fifty  iuillocks  from  the  station  of  Mr.  Jioadknii^ht,  thus  far  on  liis 
way  towards  his  own  residence  in  the  country,  between  Lake  t’oran- 
fjamite  and  Blount  (ndlibrand.  Tlie  mornincf  was  Imshed  and 
breathless.  Instead  of  that  bracing  chill  with  which  the  Australian 
lodg(‘r-out-of-(loors  generally  wakes  up,  Itobert  Paterson  found  the 
perspiration  standing  tliiek  on  his  face,  and  lu'  felt  a  strangt‘  longing 
for  a  det'p  breath  of  fresh  air.  Hut  motion  tlu're  was  none,  except 
in  th(‘  little  creek  which  trickled  with  a  fresh  and  inviting  aspect  at 
a  few  yards  from  him.  All  else  around  him  hung,  as  it  were,  a 
leaden,  a  deathlike  heaviness.  Xot  a  bough  nor  a  blade  of  grass  was 
movetl  by  tin*  air.  The  trees  stood  inanimately  moody  and  sullen. 
He  east  ins  eyes  through  thi^  gloomy  slnidow  bimeath  them,  and  a 
sultry  sutfoeating  density  seemed  to  change  the  atmos[)h(‘re.  fhe 
skv  ahovt'  him  was  dininn*d  bv  a  grev  haze.  .  .  .  Hut  the  whole 
t roop— -cattle,  man,  and  horse — went  slowly  and  soberly  along,  as  it 
th(*y  wert‘  oppress^nl  bv  a  great  fatigue,  or  the  extrcnu'  exhaustion  ot 
famine.  The  fon'st  closed  in  upcm  tlumi,  and  tliev  proc«‘ede(l  along 
a  narrow  track,  ilanked  on  (‘aeh  side  by  tall  and  densely  growing 
tret's;  tin*  cret'ping  vint's  making  of  tlie  whole  fon'st  one  intricate 
impeiK'trable  sct'iu'.  All  was  huslu'd  as  at  mi<lnight.  Xo  bird 
eniivefied  the  solitude  bv  its  cries,  and  they  had  left  the  little  stream. 
Sudih'idy  tlu're  came  a  pulf  of  air,  but  it  was  like  the  air  trom  the 
jaws  of  a  furnace,  hot,  drv,  withering  in  its  very  touch.  Tiic  young 
settler  looked  (piickly  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  unu 
instantly  shouted  to  the  cattle  before  him  in  a  wihl,  abrupt,  startling 
shout,  swung  aloft  the  stoek-whip  which  he  In'ld  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  it  down  with  tlu'  rt'port  of  a  pistol,  and  the  sharp  cut  as  el 

a  knite,  on  tlu'  rear  of  a  hiigi'  bullock  just  before  him . lanidcr 

and  louder,  wilder  and  mon*  fiercely  shout I'd  the  scpiatter.  and 
dasht'd  his  horse  forward  ovi'i*  fallen  tri'es,  through  crashing  thickets, 
tirst  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  then  on  tlu'  other.  CTack,  crack 
went  tlu'  stinging,  slashing  whip ;  loud  was  the  bark  ot  dogs;  and 
the  mob  ot  cattle  rushed  forward  at  lieadlong  speed.  fhe  young 
man  gazed  upwards,  and  through  the  only  narrow  opening  ot  the 
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forest,  sfiw  stranp:e  voliiniea  of  smoko  rolliiipf  southward.  Hotter, 
hotter,  stronger,  and  more  steadily  eame  the  wind.  ‘  (»od  have 
merevl’  he  exclaimed;  *a  bush  Are!  and  in  this  thick  forest  !’ 
'What  a  scene!  The  woods  wen*  ilamin^  and  eracklim;  in  om* 
illimitable  conflagration.  The  wind  dashing  from  tlu^  north  \u  gusts 
of  inconceivable  heat,  seemed  to  sear  the  very  fact',  and  shrivel  nj) 
the  lungs.  The  tin'  leaped  from  tree  to  tree,  flashing  and  roaring 
along  with  the  speed  and  destructiveness  of  lightning.  On  it  flew, 
fast  as  the  fleetest  horse  could  gallop ;  and  consuming  aen's  of 
leaves  in  a  moment,  still  remained  to  rage  and  roar  amongst  the 
branches,  and  in  the  hollow  stems  of  ancient  tn'es.  d'lu're  was  a 
bound  as  of  thunder  mingled  with  the  crash  of  falling  tret's,  anil  the 
wild  cries  of  It'gions  of  birds  of  all  kind,  which  fell  scoreheil,  and 
blackened,  and  dead,  to  the  ground.  Whi'ii  the  wind  veered,  the 
reck  driven  backward  revt'aled  a  most  amazing  sight,  d’he  blazing 
skirts  of  the  forests;  huge  isolated  trt't's,  glaring  re‘l ;  stamliiig 
columns  of  fire  ;  here,  a  vast  troop  of  wild  horses  with  living  maiu's 
and  tails,  rushing  with  thundering  hoofs  over  tlu^  plain  ;  tlu'rt',  herds 
of  cattle  running  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  Imnging  tongiu's,  Ihev 
knew  not  whither,  from  the  fin';  troops  of  kangaroos  h'apifig  fran¬ 
tically  across  the  rider’s  ])ath,  thi'ir  hair  singed,  and  giving  out 
strongly  the  stench  of  tire;  birds  of  all  kinds  and  colours  shrieking 
})iteously  as  they  drov(‘  wildly  by,  and  yet  seeing  no  spot  of  safety  ; 
thousands  of  sheep  standing  huddled  in  ti'rror  on  thi*  seorelied  flats, 
with  singed  wool,  deserted  by  their  shej)herds,  who  had  fled  for  their 
lives.” 

Snell  was  Hlack  Tlnirsday.  Hobert  Paterson  eseaped  ;  l)ut 
bis  herd  was  consumed.  He,  bowevi'r,  was  not  the  only  suf¬ 
ferer  ;  many  farms  and  stations  having  l)(‘(*n  burnt  and  d(*poj)n- 
lated,  and  many  sbepberds  and  overseers  having  [mrisbed  in  tlie 
heart  (d’tbe  flaming  forest,  from  wbleli  tbcK*  was  no  eseaj)e. 

rile  hero  of  this  mattcr-of-faet  romance  is  C  harles  b'ifz- 
Jiatriek,  whom  we  have  already  introdueeil  to  flic  reader.  He 

ever  active  In  bunting  and  sliootlng,  riding  across  country, 
looking  after  the  overseers  at  remote  stations,  and  ascertaining 
the  condition  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  diflcreiit  parts  of  flu' 
t'state.  Sumefinu'S  be  visits  distant  districts,  and  as  wt*  journey 
"itli  him,  we  pass  tbrougb  a  wilderness  of  beauty  wli<*re  bill 
tnid  plain,  ivK'k  and  forest,  river  and  torrent,  storm  and  dark¬ 
ness,  are  liappily  blended  to  paint  and  vivify  the  j)i(!tiirc  ot 
Australian  seenerv,  and  tiu;  dang(‘rs  wliicli  encompass  the  loiu'ly 
traveller  on  bis  path.  In  one  of  these  (‘xcnrsioii.s,  (’Imrlcs 
liecoines  liewlldered  in  the  forest ;  a  storm  drives  Inriously  .against 
Ijiin,  causing  him  to  lose  the  track,  at  all  times  undefined;  whilst 
the  darkness,  deepened  by  the  shadows  of  a  primeval  forest, 
^•bsenres  still  more  the  direction  be  was  taking.  At  lengtii  the 
clouds  break ;  the  wind  w  hich  roared  through  the  bramdies  ot 
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tlie  spacious  "uin-tree,  blows  luorc  temporatoly ;  a  U 

visible  in  tlie  distance  ;  be  ap|)r()aobes,  finds  a  sipiatter  s  imt, 
wliich  he  mistakes  for  the  one  to  which  he  was  bound  : — 

‘‘‘flow  is  this,’  he  said.  ‘It  is  odd  I  don’t  seem  to  know  this 
])l:ioe  ;  my  head  must  he  turned.’  Ite  entered  and  stoo«l  ama/.ed. 
Hound  a  noble  blazing  tire  of  logs  sat  a  genthMuaii,  tw(»  hulies, 
and  two  boys ;  but  they  were  not  tlie  Metcalfes,  They  wt're  uitrr 
strangers.  At  the  sight  of  him  they  all  rose.  4’lie  gentleman  was 
a  stoutish  man,  of  ap|)arently  tifty.  ‘  (’oim*  in,  sir,  eoim*  in  ;  what  a 
night  for  you  !  Why  you  must  be  litm'ally  drownt‘d.  L(‘t  me  pull 
away  your  outer  garments.’  ‘  But  tirst,’  said  (diaries,  in  soim*  con¬ 
fusion,  ‘pray  tell  me  where  I  am;  1  thought  1  was  at  Moolap.’ 
‘.Moolap!  tliat’s  a  ilozen  mih‘s  up  the  river!  But  no  womhu*  \oii 
inissi'd  your  way  in  such  a  storm,  (live  me  hold  of  your  water¬ 
proof.’  Charles  sti  ij)pt‘d  himself  of  his  oiUkin  and  his  dripping  hat, 
and  stood  there  a  handsome  and  gentlemanly  youth,  but  still  with  a 
puzzled  look.  Freed  from  his  outer  garments,  and  a  st*at  placi'd  for 
iiim  hv  the  liri‘,  he  saw  that  tlu‘  ladies  were  nuitluT  and  daughter; 
the  mother  a  very  tine,  kind-looking  woman,  and  the  daughter  a  vtuy 
fine,  handsome  girl,  d’he  two  boys,  of  apparently  tW(‘lve  and  four- 
tet*n,  stood  and  looki'd  at  tin'  guest  in  silenem  ‘  But  where,  tluMi, 
am  1  r’  asked  Charh's,  ‘if  I  may  ask?’  ‘  Why,’  said  th(‘  gmitle- 
man,  ‘  you  an' at  Bongubine,  at  Peter  Martin’s,  ami  vi'ry  weleoine 
thi're  too.  Sara,  my  ilear,  get  ti‘a,  and  let  us  have  some  good  steaks; 

I  have  no  doubt  this  genlhunan  will  be  ready  for  them  alter  his 
ride.’  But  as  he  spoke  Charles  started  up.  4'h(‘  strangest  asnmish- 
ment  was  in  his  face,  lie  coloured  scarlet,  looked  at  oin',  and  then 
at  the  olln*r.  Mr.  Peter  Martin  !  Mr.  Peter  Martin  in  tliis  euunlryl 
.Mr.  Peter  Martin! — tin*  man  i>f  all  others  that  his  lather  ihdesled; 
the  man  whom  Charh's  from  his  birth  had  been  brought  uj)  to  regard 
as  tin*  greatest  and  most  perst'Vt'ring  t'lu'iny  of  his  family, — the  man 
whom  to  h*avt*  b«'hind  was  the  om*  reeoneiling  idt'a  of  his  fatlur  in 
ipiitting  I'higland  for  this  far-otf  eountrv  !  And  In*  ln*re!  eome  like 
a  ghost  to  haunt  tlu'ir  stt'ps,  to  trouble  their  rt'post*,  to  destroy  the 
wluile  charm  of  this  south-land  life!  ‘Excuse  nn*,’  said  Charles, 
stammering,  and  hardly  knowing  what  hi*  did, — “excuse  me,  I  can¬ 
not  stay.’  ‘What's  amiss?’  said  Mr.  J*eter  ^Marlin.  ‘  \\  hat  aiis 
you,  young  man?  Why,  you  have  lost  your  wits  in  the  storm.  f»o 
out  to-night  !  not  for  worlds!  It  is  madness!’  ‘  Xo  matter;  give 
me  my  coat;  1  niu,s/  go.’  ‘  But  why,  inan?’ — but  why  ?’  exclaimed 
the  stpiattor,  vehemently,  and  as  if  at  once  astonislu*d  and  insidted. 
‘Why:’  said  Charles,  ‘  because  von  are  Mr.  Peter  Martin,  and  1 
am  Charles  Fitzpatrick.’  ‘So — o*’  said  the  sipiattcr,  sti'pping  hack 
in  astonishment,  and  gazing  tixedlv  at  Charles, — ‘  so — o,  that  is  it  ." 
Charles  saw  the  ladies  at  once  rise,  colour  excessively,  and  tn'inble 
with  agitation  as  they  gazed  at  liim.  4'hev  looked  contounded  with 
surprise.  ‘Charles  Fitz[)atrick  !’  again  exelaimed  Mr.  Martin. 

That  is  extraordinary.  1  can  understand  your  feelings;  but  it 
word  I  ion  look  upon  me  as  the  euemv  of  your  house;  1 
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its  firmest  friend  ;  1  always  liave  been  ;  T  always  will  be,  and  that 
out*  day,  and  not  a  distant  day  now,  botli  you  and  your  fatluT 
will  a(‘knowledi::t‘.  And  now  mark!  1  am  a  positive'  man  ;  vonr 
tallier  knows  that,  and  you  must  now  know  it.  You  will  sit  down 
(juictly  to-ni^bt.  If  you  wore  my  eiuany,  or  1  yours,  I  would  st‘t 
open  tlie  door  and  say,  (Jo.  and  pc'rish  !  Hut  as  I  am  your  frituul, 
1  say  you  shall  stay  bero  till  morninj^  ;  T  admit  of  no  edntradietion. 
('harles  Fitzpatrick,  look  on  these  ladi(‘s  :  do  they  look  like  enemies — 
like  bad  pt'ople  ?  They  are  your  truest,  kind(‘st  friends;  and  what¬ 
ever  I  look  like,  I  am  tlie  same.’” 

Charles  Is  provailed  ii|)()n  to  stay,  and  makes  the  acijuaint- 
aiice  of  ^Irs.,  and  especially  Miss  Martin,  who  becomes  the 
heroine  t)f*  the  story.  \\  ilful  ami  obstinate,  however,  is  the 
father  of' Fitzpatrick  wdien  he  finds  that  bis  son  has  received  the 
hospitality  of  bis  sujiposed,  avowed,  and  most  det(‘rmlned  emuuv. 

^lany  incidents  occur  between  this  interview’  and  the  dvuouv- 
went  of  the  novel;  new’  and  varied  (diaracti'rs  are  InlnKluci'd 
upon  the  staple  ;  new’  scenes  are  visited  ;  wr  have  a  jua-p  at  life 
at  the  Diirgings  ;  we  have  a  i^lorious  glimpse  of  the  ‘‘ Ajiostle 
of  the  AVihbu’uess,”  as  Anthony  Penuickt‘t  — the  man  who  first 
devoted  blms(‘lf  to  the  woik  of  carrying  the  consolations  of  the 
(losj)cl  into  the  bosom  of*  the  bush-land,  and  keeping  alive*  in  the 
hearts  of  a  scattered  and  isedated  population  the  sentim(‘nt  of* 
religion  and  the  love  of  a  crucified  Saviour — wascalhal;  coh;- 
nial  crime,  law,  and  justice,  an*  strikiuoly  pourtrayeal ;  w  hilst 
adv(*ntnres  of  (‘V(*rv  kind  ‘i;lve  a  kaleidosco|)i(*  interest  to  the 
whole  narrative.  Truly  toucbinjjf  are  the  stories  of  the  “  N(*w' 
Sipiatter  and  the  ()ld;”  and  though  of  a  different  kind,  the 
historv  of  the  “  Ar(*lbourn(*  Merchant”  lurnish(*s  an  encouratiiim 
jucture  of  tlu*  slrui>p:les  w’hich  a  n(*w’  settler  had  to  encounter 
eluriuLt  bard  times,  and  the  success  with  winch  bis  patience  and 
perseverance  w(*re  crow’ued. 

On  the  ac(‘essories  of  this  narrative*  wv  have  not  thought 
l»roper  to  dwell.  Of  course,  the  usual  amount  of  Iov(!-jnakiuir 
takes  place,  and  |i;lvcs  a  pleasinjj^  inlen*st.  to  the  s(‘ries  of 
Australian  sk(‘tches  which  these  familiar  and  h(‘art-st inin^ 
epis(Mles  clmracte'rlze*  and  animate,  or  rathi*r,  j»(‘rhaps,  to  tell 
the  truth,  around  which  they  are  hun^  —  the  tab*  bcin^ 
J*iinply  the  silken  strintr  ei])on  which  to  aj)j)end  flu*  novel  ami 
iiistructinjj:  tnhlcfmx.  The  p<*rplexity  of  (Jharh*s  Fitzpatrick 
with  n-oard  to  his  love  affair,  olves  a  seasonable  zest  to  the 
spirit  of  the  romance,  the  termination  of*  which,  and  other  little 
nivsterli*s,  w’c  t*lve  in  ^Ir.  llowitt’s  own  words: — 

“‘Sir,’  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  Mr.  Fcfcr  !\larli?i,~-thoy  had  met, 
nnd(*r  peculiar  circumst atices,  l)r.  Sp(*nsi*r  (irayson,  aFi  iiitimatf*  of 
tlu*  'fallan«ret ta  familv,  havinj^  lu‘cu  arr(*st(‘d  by  Mr.  Martin,  as  ;i 
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robl)(*r  in  disguise,  and  a  spy  upon  the  household, — ‘  you  are,  ot’ course, 
pre|)ared  to  prove  all  this.’  ‘  Oh,  most  amply  pre])ared  !  fasten 
Sir  Thomas.’  ‘  1  beg,  Mr.  ^lartin,  you  will  Ibrego  that  title;  I  do 
not  yet  know  that  it  is  mine  ;  1  do  not  use  it,  and  J  count  it  in  those 
who  do  simply  a  mockery.’  ‘Sir  Thomas,’  continued  .Mr.  ^Martin, 
‘1  know  you  by  no  other  title;  1  liave  never  acknowledged  ii  in 
any  other  man,  and  I  never  will.  Listen  ;  in  a  few  words  I  will  tell 
yon  what  concerns  you  on  this  point.  From  the  hour  you  set  foot 
on  this  ground  your  steps  have  been  dogged,  and  your  return  to 
your  native  land  withstood,  if  nee<*ssary,  by  yonr  death  and  the 
d(‘ath  of  your  son.  Mr.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  the  successor  of  your 
title  and  estate,  hired  a  man  called  Mosillier,  a  Swiss,  whom  you  once 
exposed  and  punished  for  fraud,  to  follow  you  here.  lli‘ was  coni- 
missioned  to  commit  no  violence,  except  in  case  you  or  your  son 
contemplated  a  return  to  England.  Then  was  selected  ami  sent  out 
that  serptmt  who  has  found  his  way  into  your  very  family  ;  and. 
under  the  title  of  a  naturalist,  into  that  of  many  others.  A  lucky 
accident  has  brought  to  light,  and  to  an  end,  this  villany.’  When  they 
had  withdrawn,  Air.  Martin  said,  ‘Sir  Thomas,  it  has  long  been  my  inis- 
fortnne  to  stand  in  a  hostile  ])osition  to  you.  1  will  go  no  further 
than  is  necessary  into  this  unhappv  history,  hi'cause  it  can  do  no 
good  ;  and,  happily,  I  hold  the  key  to  the  whoh‘,  and,  as  I  believe, 
the  kt*v  to  pertect  concord  and  to  your  full  restoration  to  fortune 
and  title,  in  my  hand.’  Th(‘  astonishment  of  tht‘  whole  comj)any 
was  nnhonndeil.  lie  continued,  ‘  Your  mother  and  my  motlu'r  were 
sisters — (h‘ar  sisters.  AVhen  ?ny  mother  di('(l  early,  yotir  mother 
behaved  to  me  as  to  a  son.  She  always  leared  what  has  come  to 
pass — the  waste  of  yonr  fortune,  the  loss  of  your  title  and  estate. 
i\>r  soim‘  tiim*  hetbre  she  died  she  had  the  information,  tht‘  ambas¬ 
sador  hiMug  th‘;ul  and  his  chaplain  not  lindalde,  that  Patrick  l  itz- 
patrick  tivattal  lu‘r  marriage  as  apochryphal,  and  would  sonu*  day 
atttMiipt  to  secun*  the  estate.  She  houiul  me  by  an  oath  to  take  no 
part,  should  sncli  circumstances  arise,  till  yon  were  thoroughly 
cured  by  I'Vi'rything  of  your  ruinous  j)assion  Ibr  the  turf,  fhere  you 
ha\a*  the  secret  of  my  standing  aloof,  and  of  never  assisting  you 
during  vour  trials  hv  anv  oiler  of  mv  amph*  im'ans.  A\  ell.  here 
yon  an*;  yonr  tortnm*,  yonr  tith*,  an^  usurped  by  another;  ;iml  :is 
tor  you,  1  rejoict*  to  say  it,  I  am  persua(h*d  that  yon  are  thoreugldy 
cun*d  ol  your  fatal  juission.  Yonr  motlu‘r’s  wlioh*  j)lan  is  accom¬ 
plished.  I,  tlu'refon*,  now’  put  into  yonr  hand  tiu*  seah'd  packet  ot 
yonr  moth»‘i-,  and  1  shall  bt*  gn'atlv  disappointed  and  dt‘ceived  it  it 
iUi  not  contain  the  long  vainly -sought  certilicate  of  your  parents 
marriage.’  ” 


I  lie  |>a(*ket  is  opened,  and  of  course  contains  the  iniich- 
ilesired  doeiunent  ;  the  ebaplain  also  eoines  forward  in  the 
jierstui  ot  a  free  and  easy  s(iuatter;  theie  is  now’  no  iin[)C- 
diinent  to  i\\o  fi  a  titl'd  i/ Its  ol’  Charles  with  the  daughter  ot  Peter 
MarUn  ;  ])r(*parations  are  made  tor  returning  to  England,  and 
rceiaiining  the  usurped  title  and  estates;  everything  terminates 
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as  happily  as  heart  can  wisli ;  and  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell. 

(In  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we 
are  presented  with  S|)eeimeiis  of  spiritualistic  manifestatiiuis, 
the  ‘‘mediums”  heing  a  T)r.  Woolstoii and  a  Mr.  Flavel, who, hy- 
the-hye,  proves  to  be  heir  to  a  lordly  title,  and  a  good  match  for 
Georgina  Fitzpatrick.  The  psychological  phenomena  introduccil 
into  a  romance  like  the  present  allonl  that  amount  of  mysterv 
which  the  ai)j)arition  and  declarations  of  ghosts,  or  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  gypsies,  gave  to  the  romances  of  the  last  century.  W'e, 
however,  withhold  our  confession  of  belief  in  these  manifesta¬ 
tions  for  several  reasons.  First,  in  all  ages,  not  only  indivi¬ 
duals  but  whole  tribes  have  been  subject  to  dtdnsions  of  a  peculiar 
and  apparently  supernatural  kind ;  secondly,  because  wc  think 
spiritual  communications  of  the  kind  recorded  are  inconsistent 
with  the  actual  dispensation  and  superintending  providence  of 
God, at  least  as  revealed  to  ns  in  11  is  government ol’ the  world;  and 
thirdly,  because,  hitherto,  we  luive  seen  no  corresponding  good 
result  from  the  experiments  said  to  have  been  p(‘rformed.  It  any 
benefit  had  accrued  to  society  or  individuals  from  the  reported 
jdieiiomena,  or  did  wc  see  th(‘  j)robability  of  any  good  resulting 
from  them,  we  might  be  induceil  at  least  toyiehl  greater  credence 
to  the  accounts  we  have  heard  ;  but  until  then  we  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  wc  S(ie  no  ade(piate  cause  for  the  effects  said 
to  be  produced.  The  spiritualists,  however,  have  an  oj)|K)rtunity 
of  increasing  their  re[)utation  and  creating  (‘onverts.  d'lic  public, 
has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  alarm  and  excite- 
inent  by  the  j)erpetration  of  a  most  liorrible  and  revolting 
murder.  Let  these  preteuihu’s  to  supernatural  knowledge  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  the  W  aterh)o  llridge  afkiir. 


(ijiiartciii)  IlcDiflu  of  ^incrifaii  il'itrratiut. 

lx  accordance  with  an  intimation  given  in  our  r(‘[)ort  of  American 
bit(*rature  for  Alav,  we  now  rc'sume  and  <*oncludo  our  account  ot  the 
literary  and  scientific  associations  ot  tin*  1.  nitt*d  Statics. 

fhe  Fine  Arts,  wliich  an*  an  (*sse!itial  (‘h'liit'nl  in  civilization,  arc 
as  yet  in  their  incipient  state,  but  are  every  year  rec<*iving  more 
encourag(‘ment. 

The  Tennstjlvauid  Aeuilemij  of  bine  Aelft  n*ctMV«‘d  its  charter  in 
l^tH),  and  has  published  four  volumes  relating  to  tlie  objects  of  the 
'society. 

The  American  Academif  of  Fine  Art  a  was  formed  at  New  \  ork  in 
and  is  supported  entirely  by  artists. 
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The  Xnfiouol  Academy  of  Design  was  institiitod  in  1^20,  and  is 
sustaiiual  l)y  amateurs  ot  the  tint*  arts,  and  is  doin*;  muclj  towards 
the  advaueement  of  the  ^reat  object  of  its  oriixinal  formation.  It  is 
located  in  New  York.  Professor  Samuel  T.  B.  Morse,  whose  sue- 
cessful  ex])eriments  in  subjugating;  the  elements  to  the  servieo  of 
man  liave  nriven  him  an  endurini;  fame,  is  president  of  this  institution. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  l^hiladeljdtia  was  formed 
in  1S12.  'fhe  attention  of  the  society  is  devoted  to  the  fbllowinf» 
Fubjects,  viz  ,  zoolopry,  ornitboloiry,  icbtbyoloi;y,  eoncbolon;v,  lierpe- 
t(d<»"v,  entomoloi;y,  botany,  i^eolojry^  and  mineralogy.  The  colleetions 
on  all  these  s\d)jects  are  cxceediiii^ly  valuable,  'fhe  academv  pos- 
s(*sses  the  richest  library  of  natural  history  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  published  twenty-seven  volumes  of  original  and  inij)()rtant  matter. 
In  ISIT,  the  society  comnumced  the  publication  of  tht‘  dounud  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  and  in  l^M,  another  pc'riodieal, 
entitled  Froceedings  of  the  Academy,  which  are  still  <*ontinued.  The 
Focietv  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  building  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
did[)bia. 

The  lAterary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Neir  York  was  formed 
in  ISl,"),  and  has  published  two  (juarto  volumi's  of  transactions. 
'Phe  lion.  NVillia?n  A.  Duer.  LB. I).,  is  ]>n‘sident. 

The  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  was  established 
at  Baltifuon'  in  IS21.  It  has  a  valuable  colh‘ction  of  miiu'rals. 


The  Franklin  Society  for  the.  purpose  of  P romotinq  Jnvcsfigafioii 
in  Natural  Science  was  fornu'd  at  Providence,  Bhodt*  Island,  in  lS21. 

'Phe  Historical  Societies  have  t'Xi'rted  an  imj)ortant  agency  in  eol- 
b'cting  from  various  source's  aneimit  acts  and  documents,  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  future  historians.  In  addition  to  those  named 


in  our  former  report,  we  mention  the  following,  which  deserve  a 
])la<M*  in  this  notice*;  — 

The  Maine  Historical  tSociety  was  incorporated  bv  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  1S22,  and  (Jove'rnor  Albion  K.  Parris  was  chosen  its 


first  presid(*nt.  d'he*  objt'ct  of  the*  soe'ietv  is  to  collea't  and  prcs(‘rv(* 
whate'ver  “may  te'iid  to  e*xj)lain  and  illustrate  anv  eh'p.arl ineiit  et 
e'ivil,  ecch'siastical,  and  natural  historv.”  In  ISdl,  tlu*  soedety  puh- 
lished  a  voliiim*  of  valuable  historical  matte*!',  but  the're*  is  still  much 
e>f  dt*e*p  inte*re'st  unde‘Ve*lope‘d  re*lating  to  the*  se*ttli‘ment  ot  Maim*; 
its  sutferings  from  Indian  and  I'nmch  ilepre*daiion  ;  the  languagt*, 
ivligion,  and  almeest  entire  extinction  e»f  the  Indian  tribes,  which  are 
now  fast  vanishing  from  the*  fae*e  of  the  e*arth, — all  of  which  furnish 
an  aneple*  iie*ld  for  fresh  contributii)ns  to  American  histoiy  and  aiiti- 
epiit  ie*s 

The  liliode  Island  11  istorical  Society  obtaine*d  a  chart e'r  from  the 
legislature*  of  tin*  state  in  1S22.  "Phe  first  pre'siih'ut  was  (iiive'ruor 
.laim's  Pe*!iner,  LL.I).,  and  its  first  secre*tarv,  lion.  William  IL 
Staples,  who  was  om*  of  its  ])i*inci[)al  founde*rs.  Phe*  soe'ietv  has  a 
bandsoim*  building  iii  the  Kgvptian  stvh*  e>f  architee'tiin*,  with  a 
libi  'ary  ami  e‘abint*t  ;  the'  latte'r  e'ontainiiig  se)im*  e'urie^us  sj>e*cimi‘ns  ot 
the*  tiieds  and  warlike*  instruments  of  the*  Amerie'an  Indians.  I  he 
socie'ty  has  publishcel  five  volumes  of  collections,  the  first  e*uii- 
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taiiiin"  Ki)2jor  Willifims’s  ‘‘  Key  to  the  Indian  lianijjnai^e.'’  Several 
distinguished  gentlemen,  both  in  America  and  in  Kurope,  an*  hono¬ 
rary  metnbers.  Jt  has  been  one  of  tht*  most  ellici(‘nt  institutions  of 
the  kind,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  its  labours  will  continue 
to  be  honourable  to  its  members  and  useful  to  tlie  public. 

The  Neic  Hampshire  Jli-storiral  Society  was  incorporated  in  lS‘Jd, 
and  has  published  six  volumes  of  collections.  In  \\d.  V.,  many  of 
our  readers  may  be  gratified  to  know  there  is  a  mi‘’ii(»ir  of  lianserd 
Knollys.  (Sfreat  credit  is  due  in  the  pr(‘paratii)n  of  all  these  volumes 
to  the  accurate  and  laborious  investigations  nf  liie  late  dohn  Farmer, 
Es(|..  the  corresponding  seendary. 

The  Connect iciit  J/istorical  Societtf,  located  at  Hartford,  rec*eivi*d 
its  act  of  incorporation  froju  tlu*  state  h'gislalure  in  iS'Jo.  The 
present  presiding  ollieer  is  the  lion,  'riionias  Day,  and  the  lion. 
Jlenry  llarnard,  LD.l).,  is  tlu*  corresponding  s(‘crclai‘y.  Tlu*  attention 
of  the  so(*i(*ty  has  been  dir(*ct(*d  j)rincipally  to  the  eoll(*ctioFi  of 
historical  !nat(*rials  rather  than  to  tlu'ir  pnl>li<*at ion,  but  it  is  now 
issuing  a  s(‘ries  of  volumes  under  the  tith*  of  tlu*  “  (\)niu*cticut  His¬ 
torical  Collections.”  From  the  indefat  igahh*  s(*cretary  of  t  he  soci(‘ty 
ami  its  active  members,  much  is  anticipated  in  bringing  to  light 
interesting  memorials  of  the  early  histoiw  of  oiu*  «»1*  tlu*  oldest  New 
England  colonies. 

The  Historical  Societi/  of  Pcnnsf/lrania  was  (*st ablislu'd  at  Fhila- 
d'*lphia  i}»  iS'Jo,  and  William  Kawle,  LL.l).,  was  its  first  president. 

It  has  j)nblish(‘d  thr(‘e  volumes. 

iSome  otlu*r  historical  soci(da(*s  exist  of  iiFori*  n'cenl-  tormation,  but 
they  have  not  vet  pnblislunl  much.  Among  others  are,  tlu*  Historical 
and  Fhiloso[)hical  Socic*tv  of  Ohio,  tlu*  M  ichigan  Historical  Society, 
the  Indiana  Historical  Soci(*tv,  tlu*  \drginia  Historical  and  Fhllo- 
sophical  Soci(‘tv,  the  Kentucky  Historical  So(*i(*tv,  tlu^  \  (*rmont 
Historical  and  A nti(|uarian  Soci(*ty,  the  (i(*(n*gia  Historical  Soci(*ty, 
the  Illinois  liit(‘rarv  and  ilistorieal  Soci(*ty,  tlu;  N(*w  .li*rsey  His¬ 
torical  Socii'tv,  and  the  Marvland  Historical  Soc  ictv.  'flu*  last- 
named  soci(*tv  was  founded  in  IS  It,  and  has  an  (*xccll(*nt  librai’v, 
and  the  collection  of  MSS.  is  ])ecnliarly  valnabh*  and  W(‘ll  arranged. 
Its  colh'ction  of  docuuu*nts,  illustrating  tlu*  early  history  ot  tlu;  stata*, 
has  lat(*Iv  l)(*c‘n  incr(*ased  bv  a  rnnniiicent  gilt  trom  (o'orgi*  Feabody, 
Esq.,  of  jiondon,  of  a  s(*ri(*s  ot  abstracts  Iroin  d(u*unu‘nts  in  H(;r 
Majestv’s  State  Fapi.*r  Olfu'e,  ot  gr(;at  intt*reHt  and  valiu*  to  the 
historian. 

The  Boston  Society  of  Katnral  History  was  incor[»orat(*d  in  ISIH. 

It  has  published  thrci*  octavo  volumes,  ol  f)tH)  pag(*s  each,  ot  very 
interesting  matter. 

J he  American  Statistical  Assoemt ion ,  loc.ali’d  at  lioston,  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  lS.‘lt),  and  incorporated  by  t/iu*  I  *gislatnie  In  iStl.  I  lu; 
ohjects  of  tlu;  socictv’  an*  to  collect,  j)r(‘ser\(*.  and  ditlust*  Htatisti(*al 
information  in  the  dillercnt  d(‘part nu'nts  of  human  knowh*dg(*.  It 
has  stated  m(*etings  ev(*ry  month.  As  yet  it  has  published  litth*, 
blit  it  is  increasing  in  (‘tliciencv'  and  ns(*!nlness. 

the  National  Institute^  at  Washington,  the  scat  ot  goxernment, 
VOL.  II. — x.s.  ^ 
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wn»  organized  in  May,  IS  10,  for  tlie  promotion  of  srienco  ami  tho 
uiH'fiil  arts,  and  to  ostabrush  a  national  museum  of  natural  history. 
It  has  been  ineorporattul  by  Conpfress.  The  i*resid(‘nt  of  the  United 
Ntat«‘a  is  patron  e.r  o/firio  ;  all  the  seeretaim‘s  and  other  lu'ads  of 
departments  of  the  ^(‘iu‘ral  ‘government,  are,  for  the  time,  with  their 
eonsiMit,  direetors  of  the  institution.  Sections  were*  phuiiu'd  of 
^eolof^y  and  mineralogy,  of  chemistry,  of  tlu*  application  of  science 
to  the  arts,  of  literature  and  the  line  arts,  of  natural  historv,  of 
agriculture,  of  astronomy,  of  American  history  and  antiipiitii's,  of 
geography  and  natural  ])hilosophy,  and  of  natural  and  political 
sciences.  President  dohn  C^uincy  Adams,  ami  the  distinguished 
philologist,  Peter  S.  |)uponc(‘au,  among  others,  took  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  its  procec'dings.  Pi*aneis  Markoe,  jun.,  Ks<j.,  was  tlu'  ('arlv 
and  eilici(‘nl  corr(‘sponding  secretary.  l\'ter  h'orce,  Esip,  widl  known 
bv  his  valuable  “  l)ocuinenlary  History  of  llu‘  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Pnited  States,”  now  holds  the  oiru*t‘  of  president.  The 
pivsent  corresponding  secri'tary  is  Joseph  C.  (i.  Kimnedy,  ENj. 
d’he  museum  of  natural  history  would  do  honour  to  some  of  the 
older  soci(*ties  of  Eun>pe.  The  publications  of  tlu‘  institute  contain 
many  elaborate  papers,  which  evince  the  growing  activity  of  the 
count rv  in  the  (h‘partments  of  science.  rin*  publication  of  a  new 
series  ot'  Proc(‘e<llngs  was  commenc(‘d  in  iSo."),  and  valuable  papers 
have  lanm  recently  read  at  the  meetings,  which  are  held  onta*  a  fort¬ 
night  from  October  to  May. 

'I'he  Anarican  FJhnolotjica}  Socictij  was  formed  at  Xt*w  York  in 
ISPJ.  Its  principal  originators  were  tlu^  lion.  Allx'rt  (iallatin,  so 
wt‘11  known  as  a  statt'sman,  a  di[)lomatls(,  and  a  scholar,  and  John  K. 
Parth‘tt,  Es(|.  Mr.  (iallatin  was  the  lirst  president,  and  Mr.  Ilart- 
lett,  tor  several  years,  (he  able  corresponding  s('crt*tary.  Ihe 
Hociidy  has  puhlished  three  volumes  of  'J'ransactions,  full  of  interest. 
'riu»  principle  articles  in  Vol.  1.  are  Notes  on  th(‘  StMid-eivili/.ed 
Nations  of  Mexico,  Y  ucatan,  and  Utmtral  Anu'rica;  An  Account  ot 
Ancient  ibunains  in  'fiMinessee  ;  On  the  Pecent  Discovt'ries  ot 
llimyaritic  lnscrij)tions ;  Aecount  of  the  Punii’o- Libyan  Monmnent 
at  Dugga,  and  tlu'  Pejiiains  of  an  Ancitmt  Structurt'  at  Uh'ss,  near 
the  Sin‘  of  Ancient  Uarthage,  tYc.  Vol.  11.  contains — Hale's  Imlians 
of  North-west  America,  and  Vocabularies  of  North  Anu*rica;  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  tin*  Mississippi  A  alley ; 
N’itwv  of  the  Anciimt  (it'ograj)hy  of  the  Arctic  Kegions  of  Aineiiea; 
(Irammatlcal  Sketch  of  the  Language  of  th(‘  Mosijuito  Indians.  Ac. 
In  Vol.  111.  w(‘  have— 'fhe  Ureek  and  Cherokee  Indians;  Arclueologv 
and  Ethnology  of  Nicaragua;  The  Aborigines  of  the  Isthmus  ot 
Panama  ;  Anti^piilies  of  (hd)a,  A:c.  Whih*  various  g(*ntleiuen  have 
contributed  valuable  documents  to  the  j)ublished  volumes, 
credit  is  due  to  Air.  (Iallatin;  his  paptu’  on  the  si'ini-civilizeu 
nations  of  Mexico,  Y  ucatan,  and  Pium,  comparing  their  languages 
with  those  of  the  Northern  tribes  of  Anuu’ican  aborigines,  is  curious 
and  of  great  value. 

1  hr  Amrncan  Oriental  Socitiy  was  fornual  at  Boston  in  ISPJ.  am 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  iu  iSUi.  fhe  objects 
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(‘ontoni plated  by  the  society  are  the  oiiltivatioii  of  leariiiiii;;  in  the 
Asiatic,  A  trican,  and  Polynesian  lan^ua^es.  'riu*  Hon.  John  Picker- 
inj;,  lili.I).,  was  mainly  instriimental  in  loiindin^  the  society,  and 
hecaine  the  lirst  pri'sident.  On  the  occasion  of  its  lirst  annual 
iacctiii2[,  he  delivered  a  learned  addrt‘ss  on  the  lan^uai'i's,  literature, 
science,  and  history  ot*  Oriental  nations,  which  was  published  in  the 
jiurnal  ot’tho  society.  Mr.  I^ick(‘rin^  was  widely  known  as  a  scholar 
of  profound  and  various  eriulition,  and  as  a  philologist  he  had  no 
superior  in  America.  Jle  tm joyed  the  well-earned  luniour  of  beim; 
made  a  member  of  various  learned  societies  in  his  native  country  and 
in  Kiiropo.  His  pursuits  as  a  scliolar,  and  his  publications,  mnbraetal 
a  wide  rantre,  and  have  had  an  important  intluence  on  tin*  literature 
of  the  I'niti'd  States.  The  soci(‘tv  has  four  stated  meetiiiixs  in  a 
year.  Its  publications  now  amount  to  tour  volumes  octavo.  J'he 
princij)al  ariich's  in  Vol.  1.  art* — xMi‘moiron  tin*  History  of  Ibuhlhism  ; 
'fhe  llisttu’vof  Pap(‘r  Money  in  China;  China,  its  Population  and 
Trade;  A  d'rt'atise  on  Arab  Music;  Notes  on  Arakaii;  Jtt‘(*ent  ]*ro- 
•jrt'ss  ot‘  Orit'utal  IC‘s(*arches ;  Comparatlvi*  \  ocabularit*s  of  somt*  t>f 
the  Ih’incipal  Neciro  Dialettts  of  Africa;  J'he  Zulu  liau^uam*;  J‘]t 
Tahary’s  Compu'st  of  Persia  by  t lit*  Arabs ;  On  tht^  Identilication  of 
the  JSiums  of  the  Pt'rsiau  (hint'iform  Alphabet,  Ac.  \  td.  II.  con¬ 
tains — Shabbathai  Levi  and  his  Pollowt‘rs  ;  Account  of  a  Japanest? 
Komanct* ;  Journal  of  a  Tour  from  Oroomiah  to  Mosul,  ihrouj^h  the 
Koortlish  Mountains;  Charact(‘risties  of  the  Pt*shito-Syriac  \  eision 
ot  the  X(*w  Testament;  rrauslatiou  of  'Two  Cnpublisht‘d  Arabic 
Pociunents  relating  to  tht>  Doctriiu'S  of  the  Islamites  and  other 
Hal!niau  Sects,  Ac.  In  Vol.  111.  are — Lift*  of  (jaudama,  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Purm(*s(*;  Catalo<;u(*  of  all  Works  known  to  exist  in 
the  Armenian  Laniruaire  of  a  date  (*arli(*r  th.an  the  S(*venteeiith 
tenturv;  Not(*s  on  tlu*  J'amil  Lan<;uau:i*,  Ac.  \h)l.  I  V.  contains — A 
Synopsis  of  the  Mystical  i*hilosophy  of  the  Hindus,  translaU-d  from 
the  'Tamil;  On  the  History  of  the  \’edic  Tt‘xts;  The  State  and  Pros- 
]H‘cts  of  tlie  Thi^lish  J/ani];ua^(*  in  India;  On  the  Kan*ns  ;  Chinese* 
Loj'ul  l)ial(‘cts  reduced  to  WritiuLi:.  Ac.  'I'hese  volumes  jiresent  a 
series  of  ori^nnal  contributions  on  Oriental  literature*  which  will  he 
ot  p(Tmane*nt  value*  to  the*  h‘arne*d  in  this  ele*j)arlnie*nt  ot  kneiwh'dj^e*. 

Ttic  Smit  hsonian  I  nut  if  uf  ion  eleserve*s  e*spe'e*ial  notice  in  this  plae*e, 
as  it  was  fouiide*d  by  James  Smithson,  an  Ln^,dish  ^miitlemaii,  who 
hccpieathe'd  his  e^iitin*  pre>|)(*rtv,  more  than  halt  a  million  ot  dollars, 
“to  the  Cnite*el  States  eif  Ainerica,  to  found  at  Washinj^ton,  under 
the  naino  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  e*stablishment  for  the 
increase*  and  eiitfusion  e)f  kuowh'd^e*  amon^  men.  Air.  Smithson 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  wh(‘re  he*  elistin^mished  him.se*lf  by  his 
prolieienev'^  in  e*h(*mistrv',  anti  received  an  honorary  dt*^ree^  at  the*^ 
T  nive*rsity  in  ITSd.  I  lei  subseapientlv  contributed  a  number  e>t 
scientitic  papers  to  the  Koval  Society,  t)t  which  lui  was  a  member, 
and  to  the  Annals  of  Phi fosop/ij/,  wliich  were  published.  The  trust 
was  accepted  bv  the  Cnited  States’  government,  and  on  Aui;ust  10, 
Into,  an  Act  was  passeid  by  Ct)nu^ress  constituting  tlui  1  rcsideoil, 

\  ice- President,  all  the  Aleiiibers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Chiel  Ju.^- 
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tioo  of'  tlio  Siipronie  Court,  the  Coniinissioncr  of  tlie  Patent  Oliice 
Hiid  Mayor  of  Washin‘;ton,  and  sucli  ])(‘rsons  as  th(‘y  ini^dit  ('h'ct! 
honorary  tneinhers,  an  “establishment”  under  the  name  of  the 
“Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  inert'ase  and  dilfusiou  of  kno\vle(l<»e 
amonp^  men.”  The  management  of  the  linaneial  and  other  allairs  "is 
veste  d  in  a  Board  of  Uej^ents  and  a  committee  ehostm  from  aiiioiii;.>t 
the  most  eminent,  scientific,  and  littTary  men  in  tlu*  <*ountrv.  'I'lie 
mmnhers  and  honorary  membt*rs  hold  stated  and  special  nu*elin<;s 
for  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  The  principal 
aetiujt  officer  of  the  Institution  is  the  secretary,  who  has  the*  pMU'ral 
su]>erintend(‘nce  of  its  literary  and  scientific  operations,  'fhe  cdilice 
(d‘th('  Institution  was  completed  in  the  sprinj^  of  iSo.'),  and  is  one  of 
the‘  grc'atest  attractions  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  in  the  liOinhard 
stvle  of  architi'cture,  and  ]>resents  a  noble  ap|)(*aranee.  It  is  four 
humlnul  and  twenty-six  feet  in  leni^th,  and  of  irri'Ltnlar  width  ami 
heijxhi.  d'he  cost  of  the  buildinj^,  including  furniture,  is  (‘stiuiated 
at  about  three*  hundriul  thousand  dedlars.  'I’lu*  i;rounds  wliich  sur¬ 
round  it  an*  extmisive.  'I'he  original  sum  bc(pu‘ath(‘d  is  to  remain 
for  ever  as  a  ])ermanent  fund.  The  entire  income,  more  than  thirl v 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  is  divided  into  two  (‘(pial  ])arts,  one  of  which 
is  dt*V(Ued  to  the  increase  and  dilfusion  of  knowh'd^e,  hv  means  of 
orii^inal  research  and  ])ublications ;  and  the  oth(*r  to  be  aj)j)ru'd.  in 
accordance  with  the  rcepiirt'im'nts  of  the  A(*t  of  Ce)n‘j;ress,  to  tlu* 
<^ratlual  formation  of  a  library,  a  mus(*iim,  and  a  <;allt*ry  of  art.  It  is 
]>roposed  “to  stimulatt*  research  by  otlerin^  rewards,  for  original 
nu'inoirs  on  all  subjc*cts  of  invest iujation  tin*  memoirs  to  bt*  pub- 

lisht'd  in  (piarto,  under  tlu*  title  of  “Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
K nowlcdi^t*.”  No  memoir  on  a  subject  of  phvsieal  scit*nce  is  to  be 
publislu'd,  “which  does  not  furnish  a  positivt*  addition  tt)  human 
know h'di^t*  n*stin^  on  <»ri^inal  research;”  and  all  unv(‘rili('d  sp(‘cula- 
tiems  an*  to  be  rejeett'd.  A  portion  of  the  annual  income*  is  appro- 
]>riated  to  obst*rvations  and  exp(*riments  in  the  iiatuial  scu‘neo>. 
inve*stiL;ations  in  statistics,  history,  and  ethnology,  Ac.;  tlu*  results  to 
be*  publislu'd  in  epiarto.  Por  the  dillusion  of  knowledge*,  it  is  pro- 
pos(‘el  “to  publish  a  serit*s  of  r(*ports,  ^ivin^  an  account  of  tin*  new 
<lisc(^V(*ri(*s  in  scie*ne(*,  and  of  tlu*  chan<j;(*s  made  from  y4*ar  to  u’ar  in 
:ill  hrancht's  of  knowledge  not  strictly  ]>roft*ssional,"  and  also  to 
publish  occasionally  separate*  tre’atises  of  <:[(*iu*ral  inte'n*.**!.  I  !>•’ 
library  is  to  contain  a  compl(*te  colh*ction  of  tlu*  t ran.^act ions  ami 
]Wtu*ei*din^s  of  all  the  leariu*d  socic'ties  of  tlu*  world,  tlu*  mere 
import.ant  <*urrent  periodical  publieat ions,  and  works  in  biblioi;rapliy. 
'flu*  beneticial  inlluenet*  of  tliis  institution  upon  tlu*  world  at  larp* 
has  already  bct*n  telt.  It  has  printt*d  and  circiilat(*d  scvt*n  larj:«‘ 
vobmu's  in  (piarto,  ('iiriched  with  numerous  ])lat(*s,  and  a  numln'rot 
intt*n*st in(T  volumes  in  octavo,  d'lu*  iir>t  ot*  tlu*  s(*iaes  ol  oriuimd 
nu*moirs  was  tlu*  (juarto  volume  on  the  “  Ancit'iit  Monunu*Mts  ot  the 
Mis>issippi  \  alh*y,''  publislu*d  in  ISIS,  d  liis  has  since*  b(*(*n  ti'lbo\etl 
by  otlu'i’s,  compost'd  of  papers  from  varimis  ('tninent  sclu*Iars  ot  tlu 
I  nited  States,  on  special  tojiics  of  astronomy,  physical  p*oi;raphN. 
pah  ontoloiry,  botany,  philology,  and  other  branches  ot  scioaer. 
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Fifteen  luiiulred  copies  of  each  of  the  “  Memoirs,”  lormiii';  the  con- 
tribjitions,  are  printed,  whicli  are  distributed  to  learneil  soei(‘ties, 
public  libraries,  seientilic  institutions,  i'Le.,  of  Nortli  and  Sonlli 
America,  ol  Knrope,  and  ot  tbe  ICast.  (Jratuitous  lectures  of  a 
popular  cbaracter  are  delivered,  dnrinuj  the  winter,  bv  some  of  tbo 
most  ilistingiiisbed  literary  anil  seientilic  men  of  tbe  country.  'Pbe 
Annual  Keports  of  tbe  Jvegents  <;ive  an  interestin'!;  account  of  tbe 
practical  working  of  this  important  establislimimt.  'Pbe  secretary  of 
the  institution  is  Professor  .losepb  Henry,  one  of  tbe  most  accom¬ 
plished  seientilic  men  of  tbe  age,  who  was  tbe  tirst  to  apply  the 
principle  ol  magnetism  as  a  motor,  and  has  made  many  other  valuable 
contributions  to  science. 

Some  other  learned  societies  e.xist  in  tbe  United  States  for  tbe 
cultivation  of  litiTature,  tbe  sciences,  and  tbe  arts.  Among  these 
arc  tbe  American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  has  already  published  several  volumes,  and  is  prosecuting  its 
labours  with  commendable  zeal  and  success;  tbe  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  South  Uarolina;  tbe  Albany  lusiitute; 
iht  Xcw  A  ork  Lyceum  of  Natural  History;  tbe  Pbiloloirical  Socicly 
at  New  Haven;  tbe  Franklin  Institute  of  Ptmusvlvania;  tin?  New 
England  Historic  (ienealogical  Society  at  JJoston;  the  .American 
Heograpbical  and  Statistical  Society  at  New'  Vork,  and  otlicrs  of 
a  similar  description. 

AVe  have  barely  space  to  notice  a  few  recent  publications.  Dr. 
flitcbcock’s  “  iteligious  ^rrutb.  Illustrated  from  Science,”*  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  eleven  public  aiidresses  and  sermons  which  tbe  author  has 
delivered  on  public  occasions  in  diU’erent  parts  of  tin;  Unitial  States. 
We  lind  among  them  tbe  address  on  bis  inauguration  as  President 
of  .Amherst  C'ollege,  entitled,  the  “  Higln‘st  Usi*  of  Learning,”  which 
contains  many  striking  thouglits  e.xpressiul  in  a  forcible  and  pleasing 
manner.  Ju  allusion  to  transcendentalism  tbe  author  obsi*rves  : 
“There  is  always  in  some  minds,  (‘specially  ifi  youth,  a  wouderlul 
charm  in  a  ])bilosopby  that  is  esoteric,  riiey  lovi;  to  bclii've  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  discoviu’ing  a  bidden  meaning  in  tacts  and  principles, 
which  the  uninitiated  cannot  discover.  A  man  ol  tah'nts  has  only  to 
b(‘  obscure  in  his  style  and  meaning,  in  ordi'r  to  be  n'^irded  by  .a 
large  j)rop()rtion  of  Ihe  world,  and  among  th(*m  not  a  few  recently 
Hedged  literati,  as  very  profound.  On  the  contrary,  that  beaut  it  ul 
^iaiplicitv  and  clearness  of  stvle  and  thought  which  arc  tbe  result  ol 
long  ami  patient  investigation,  and  which  characti'rize  the  highest 
order  of  tali*nt,  are  regarded  by  the  same  class  as  in'idenci*  ol  a  supi'r- 
licial  mind,  and  destitution  of  genius.”  The  celebrated  dis(‘ourse  on 
the  “JL'ligious  liearing  of  Man's  ('rcation”  was  prt*ached  at  .Albany, 
New'  A  ork,  in  iSotJ,  during  the  session  ot  the  American  Scientifn; 
Association.  Fbe  author  maintains  that  scienci*  as  well  as  revelation 
teaches  us  that  man  was  the  last  ol  tbe  animals  created;  that  ho 

‘  Iteligious  Truth,  IlluHtrated  from  Science  :  in  Ad.IrcHHcs  and  S.-rnioiiH  on 
‘Special  Ucca«i(niH.  liy  Kdward  Hitchcock,  LL.l).,  late  I'lchidcntol  AinlieiHt 

t-ollcge,  and  uovv  IVofcHsor  of  Natural  Theology  and  (jcology.  IJnio.  ItuHton. 

Loudon  :  2Satu|)sou  Low,  Sou,  Co. 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  creatures,  and  that  his  creation  was  a 
iiiiraciilous  and  unusually  important  event.  After  ]>ivs(*ntinir  tlu‘ 
facts  of  revealed  and  natural  religion  resprctin;^  man’s  creation,  ho 
deduces  a  presumptive  arj^ument  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  chn>nolo«w 
Jle  refutes,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  tlie  arguments  of  atheists  ami 
pantheists,  and  presents  a  new  argument  for  tlie  Divine  (‘xistenee 
from  the  design  ev(‘rywhere  apparent  in  nature,  that  the  existiim 
processes  and  races  had  a  beginning,  and  draws  from  the  wlioh* 
subject  a  presumptive  proof  of  tlie  truth  of  revelation.  In  the 
address  on  the  “  Kelations  and  Alutual  Duties  between  the  IMiilo- 


sopher  and  the  Theologian,”  Professor  Hitchcock  asserts  that  the 
facts  and  j)rinci[)lcs  of  science,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  art'  favour- 
abU'  to  jiiety,  and  form  a  vast  store-house  for  the  use  of  natural 
theology;  but  the  cultivation  of  science,  without  tht'  n'straints  of 
religion,  often  proves  very  disastrous.  Ileallirms  that  the  tirinciples 
of  theology  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  philosophy,  but  the  former 
develtJpt's  principles  which  the  sounding-line  of  the  latter  cannot 


reach,  but  as  far  as  the  two  systems  can  be  compari'd  they  etuneicle. 
And  he  justly  says,  that  “we  may  be  sure  that  wiiatevt'r  goi's  }»y  the 
namt*  of  science  which  contradicts  a  fair  and  enlighti'ued  I'xhibition  of 


rcvi'aleil  truth,  is  only  false  philosojihy.”  Dr.  Hitchcock  has,  at 
dillercnt  time's,  rendered  important  service  to  tlu'  cause  of  scii'iiee 
ami  redigion  by  his  valuable'  publications,  and  the  tie'lel  ove'i*  whie*h  he; 
range's  in  this  volume,  is  pe'culiarly  titteel  for  the  elisplay  of  his  highest 
gifts;  aiiel  his  re'putatiein  will  be  still  further  incre'ase'd  by  this  work. 

Professeir  'furner’s  “  Analvsis  ami  Pxe'getical  Dommentarv  on  the 
Kpistle*  te)  the  (Jalatians,”-  is  a  valuable  e*ontribution  to  the  stores  of 
Biblical  e*riticism.  The'  author  has  long  be'cn  known  as  an  e  xact 
critical  sclmlar,  and  those  who  may  ditler  from  him  in  some'  of  his 
thee)le»gical  opinions,  will  ajipreciate  his  candemr,  huirning,  and  ]>ie‘ty. 
Aimmg  the'  numciems  important  works  he  has  givem  te)  the  puhhe', 
arc  “  Bie)graphical  Notices  of  .lewish  Jtabbis;”  “'fhonghts  on 
Se*riptural  Proplu'cy ;”  and  a.  series  of  “(Commentaries  on  the> 
He'hre'ws,  Komans,  ami  Ephesians.”  In  the  we)rk  bt'tbn'  ns  the 
analysis  e)f  the  epistle*  is  ch'ar  and  comprelu'iisive,  and  the'  author’s 
ceemnu'ntary  will  atlbrel  facilities  to  students  in  the'ir  atte'inpts  to 
attain  a  critical  kneiw  Icelgc  of  tlu*  Scriptures.  The  volume  is  ediarae- 
terizeel  by  manly  indepe'iulence  of  thought,  is  clear  and  logical  in  its 
arguments,  and  exjilains  the*  text  by  making  the  Bible  its  e)wn  inter¬ 
preter. 

Anu'rie'an  works  in  biography  are  numerous,  and  many  ot  them 
executed  with  judgment  and  ability.  Jn  this  department  of  literature, 
we  an*  pleased  to  timl  that  Parsons’s  “ijifeof  Sir  William  Pcpperell, 
Bart.,”*  has  reaclu'd  a  second  edition.  Sir  William  lV|)t)en‘ll,  the 


The  to  the  (hilatians,  in  Greek  ami  English;  with  an  Analy.^is  an<| 

Kxegrtifal  (\nnnientary.  Ev  Suin\u*l  11.  Turner,  IM).,  l*rolesm»r  in  the 
Th«‘ol«>gio:\l  Si  jiiiuary  at  New'  York.  8vo.,  jip.  98.  New  Volk.  Lon»l"n . 
Sriinpson  l.ow,  Si>n.  A  (’t». 

*  ’i'he  Lite  of  Sir  William  Fepperell,  Hart. ;  the  only  native  of  New  Kngla*’* 
en'uted  a  Earoiiet  during  its  c«»nnexion  with  tlie  Motlier  Country.  I'v  t  suer 
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miowned  “Hero  of  Louisbur*;,”  was  niado  a  baronet  of  (Jreat 
Britain,  an  lionour  never  conttTivd  on  aiu'  other  native  of  New 
Eiif^land.  Sir  AVilliain’s  father  was  a  nativi'  of  Tavist oek,  Devon, 
and  in  early  life  (‘migrated  to  Kittery,  Blaine,  where  the  son  was  born 
in  1()9G.  Dr.  Parsons  has  taithtnlly  d(‘lineat('d  the  remarkabk' (Career 
of  tiu'  son  ot  an  iiiu?diieated  fislu'rinan  risimj^  graduallv  bv  his  gt*nins, 
energy,  and  integrity  of  ebaraeter,  not  only  to  opnh'inv,  but  t(^  thtj 
higliest  military  lumours.  lie  was  briMl  a  nunvliant,  and  in  1727, 
was  ehos('n  one  of  bis  ^NFajt'sty’s  eonneil,  to  which  lit*  was  annnallv 
re-elected  until  bis  death.  In  17B0,  h(‘  was  aj)jH)int(‘d  (Miiel  .lnstict*, 
iu  which  stati(jn  he  dis[)layed  firmiu'ss  of  principh*,  and  distributed 
justice  with  impartiality.  In  tin*  (‘xjx'dilion  against  Louisburg,  in 
1745,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  govin-nors  of  New  Knglaml  to 
eenmiand  the  troops,  and  soon  forc(*d  the  city  to  caj^itnlati*.  I'or  his 
distinguished  services  the  king  civati'd  him  a  baronet.  He  died  at 
hia  scat  in  Kittery,  IMaine,  in  17o9,  in  tin*  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  The  work  gives  a  detailed  and  ant  limit  ic  account  of  the  siegt* 
and  reduction  of  Louisburg,  writtmi  by  Sir  W  illiam  and  other  chi(‘f 
actors  in  the  scene.  The  subj(‘ct  of  this  biography  was  (iistiiignished 
tor  (juickness  of  j)erceplion,  ibrcc*  of  thought,  and  decision  of  <‘ha- 
racter.  It  was  his  ])ractical  knowliMlge  of  num,  and  their  springs  of 
action,  “stimulated  bv  as])irat ions  for  honoiiralile  faim*  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  sanctioned  bv  an  miligldaMU'd  consci(Mic(‘  and  Christian 
pnncipbs,  that  crowmal  bis  carem*  with  uiiparalleh‘d  success.” 
Every  one  may  learn  something  from  the  pi'riisal  of  his  eventful  iifi* 
that  will  make  tliem  wiser  and  bettm*  men.  The  voluim*  do(*s  credit 
to  the  aut’uor,  who  is  widely  known  in  bi>  nativt*  country  by  his 
original  coniributions  to  imalical  scimicc.  We  ari‘  gratilied  to  see 
his  able  pen  0(<;asionallv  emplov(‘d  in  otlu'r  (h'partmmits  ot  lit(*ratnrc. 

Professor  liiumis’s  work  on  the  “  Kt'ccnt  Progr(*ss  ot  Astronomy, 
especially  in  tbe^'nited  States,”*  contains  not  only  the  latest  dis- 
cov(‘rics,  but  descnptions  of  im])roV(*d  iiist  rimu'nts  and  new  oliscr- 
vatorics,  and  is  enrithed  with  plal(‘s.  Pndessor  Loomis  is  t  he  author 
of  several  volumes  aul  papers  on  mathmuat ics  and  astronomy,  and 
the  present  work  is  w*rthv  of  his  sciimtitic  reputation. 

Perry’s  “  Expi'ditionto  Japan, is  an  intm’csling  narrative  of  tlu^ 
siicc('ssful  (‘tforts  to  opei  that  ennura*  to  tlu'  bmietits  of  civilization. 
In  this  attractive  volune  we  hav(‘  a  full  ami  (dlicial  rc'cord  ot  tlu^ 

L  nit(*d  States’  expedition  to  that  singular  and  hermetically  scaled 


rnrKfjiiK.  S<*coiul  Edition,  |ip.  ^5(5.  New  A'oik.  London:  SanipKon 

Low,  Son,  \  (V>. 

^  'I'hc  K«*ccnt  of  Astrononiy,  oKpcciiilly  in  tin*  I  nityd  Stat<‘H.  I»y 

Eliaa  liOoiiiM,  IjJj.l IVofoHHor  ol  Maihoinatit  s  jui'l  Natural  I'liiloKopliy  in  tli« 
University  of  tliii  C'ty  of  New  Voii.  Thin!  Edition,  nuMtly  re  written  iind  niu.  h 
enlarged,  1 2nio..  ^p,  ajtt).  New  A’ork.  iSTid. 

*  Nari'.'itive  <»f  tie  Kxpi'dition  of  an  American  S.|uadron  to  the  (  hina  Seas  aiul 
•lapan,  perfoniuvfin  the  yeai's  and  1  S.'i 4,  hy  order  of  the  lovio  nnient 

of  the  t'nimd  Kati'S,  umicr  tfie  corninaiid  of  ( ’oninioihue  W  .  (  .  I*erry,  I  ‘ 
Eorn]*iled  from  th(»  Original  Notes  and  .lournala  ot  (!onimo<h»re  INory,  at  us 
reipu‘Rt,  and  uider  his  supervitsion.  Ly  Enincis  L.  Ilawkn,  Ihl).  U  itli  nuinee'UH 
illuBtratiouH.  ivo.,  pp.  70U.  New’  York.  Iboti. 
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:"C'  'T;r;r . . . . . . 

l.eard  of  ti,is  r.-,oark.bIe  a"  dV"  {J  c'  ’  ^  ‘'-a 

an.  kfoua  of  l.oia.  tl.o  hi.s„!ria,‘.  of  l.i's  o«a,  "Ille  ’.’p?;  ‘'t? 
and  under  Ins  inspection,  Dr.  Jlawks  Mr,..,  i  \  n‘(jiu*sr, 

eollected  the  essential  facts  from  the  oriirin',H!!t  and 

the  mission.  I'lie  editor  In  >  •  f  j  i  I  ,  ‘‘‘‘d  ournahs  af 

int.dli.,a,oo  to  |;i  tl'-'  a..si.l,.:,v 

|,hioal,  otlinolo<.io,il,  and  liistoriia.rivJmvhes''”  ^  i'"  "''"f''™- 

the  narrativ(\  has  i^ivmi  us  in  an  -idminM  "  hesulcs 

tl'"  Idstory,  prod, unions  n.|i!'io  .  ‘i  «  -<l<Ytol,  o: 

tlic  previous  attempts’  of '’the’ En.dkh  ‘  '’'‘I’'"'- 

■Ameneaas  to  keep  op,.,,  ^/^'t'lk'iieso  an<l 

mv.sterioas  ,-oi„itry.  ('oa,„',„dore  Ikri-r^ikd 
Mississippi  sleiimslil.,  oa  ti,,.  .>.,1  ,•  '^i'l'aii,  111  lli., 

VOSS,. Is  bei.io  app,,i„,V,r  '  '^p:,  ‘  I'S.'.!';  the  other 

-arrative  d.^taiis'  i,,  1  ‘ ""  Seas.  'He 

oli.servatioii  at  -Madeir,  "the  C  "•'■■'•‘‘'er  is  Morthv  of 

•Mauritius,  (VAlou,Sy,:;;;,  «t.  ileh.ua,  the  t\vpe, 

to  *lapan.  Jn  dnlv  Is'i’t  i  ****^^^  ‘‘^l^'itions  on  the  vo\.erc 

f..k V'  iVi, ~ 

'■■■'7  . . . '!;» ..-'.i'';';  £V  L"S-';  . . . 

J'ntilieation.  Hv  tin's  fr..Mfv.  f  •  *‘>tt(i  Ntates  ^mvernnnnt  lor 

tlirowii  open  fop  ,1,,.  .•\,„'epi,..i,r',’p.,*'|T*‘'*’  HaUidi,  are 

."Stress  of  wi'alher  eotr-m.,  r  *  i  of  distress  or 

•-(■eiired  1,,  ;dl  par’is  of  jap-in'”  \V  !’*  *’*  1*“'’  ^  "'^‘ad's  has  heeii 

a  first  step  towards  openi,,..  .’h-.t  1  '''•  '“1’''.^''="-  tlus'f'aty  will  he 

the  liast— whieh  to  M-ireo"l'ol  1  <>f  islands  in 

10  the  .•oinm.ov,.  of  ,he  eivili/,e,l  wimld."''"  '*  ‘ ^'I'an^u- 

voli.nu.  whrh'‘ea,,n,,t\‘li‘n  -''‘''■"‘'•‘Ij.”*  >>*  a  phusiuo  and  oraeeful 

"."•■■•<■1*1  ill..  hio..raZad  i.  0  "  ^  .""•■- 

1‘iders  the  duli."s  of  th,-  -i.re.r  Zl  "1 1  '■"'■■ 

at  the  hands  of  th,.  vounVr  V  ■'•'""‘I'l  fe.eive 

to  inain-of  OOP  pea.h'.ps  ami  al  ‘'^'«""n.ey  is  familiar 

life,  vet  she  manifesis  iii,  li  "  ‘  ts  auw  jiast  the  meridian  of 

•■■Iftakin..  in  U...  elnZ  "  ’‘'T  P'^"-  "’itlmut 

li'ihutor  to  various  periodi -,1  "I"'  ''•■■."  ''•"'It,  •*!'•■  lias  heen  a  eon- 

in  a  nior,"  permanent  fornV  '’I'-'V  I’"  ’ *'‘kd  more  than  forty  voliiiiies 

••'fraits  of,l„,  U,o,.|„i,„.‘ M:'f‘'l  .IM'ces  in  IVose  and  Ver.se ;■' 
neetient  ^•orlv  V...,,"  •  '  ,  ‘"I  *"'!".'■'•■»  !  “  •'  Sketeh  of  (’01.- 

■■  Poeahontas,  and  ,)||n.r'^l>'!'  ’  '^‘'J‘'•■"‘I‘"■^  and  ,ther  Poems;” 

l.:inds;"  "The  West,. r„  >  ■■O.asaiit  Memofes  of  J'ha.saiit 

pos.s,.,s.M.s  or,..,p  . . •’""  ,  and  other  Poems,”  A,.  Jler  iioetrv 

"  ■''■  ■""*  variety,  and  abounds  i,  passae,.s  of 

*  l‘.ist  >!irlt!ijin.  1?vMm  I  m  q- 

.  -  •  A- M.Sigouni.'y  12iiio.  Hartfunl.  m6. 
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earnest,  vigorous  p..  •  nn.’.M.o  .  j  i  •  x 

an,t  all  l.?r  works  evinoe  a.  I  no  loU..  v  . 

practical  pioty.  '>‘''“-‘V‘*lc'nco  and 


I!  riff  llotiffs. 


IValms  ANi.  Hymns  n)K  I-.nn.ic  Social, ani.  PinvATK  Woasinr.  (Tl,„  „rolit«  „ill 

u,;:;"  zit' . . 

Kvkkv  oiuMunst  have  felt  the  extnune  ineonvenienee  arisin.r  ,>ut  of* 
the  UaSO  of  two  Asep;^^^  hymn-hookas,  and  one  of*  these  divid,‘d  into 
our  Oissenting  phiees  ol*  worship.  Hut  thon-h  all  fi*lt 

aid  lameuted  it,  the  preoseiit  compilation  is,  we  lu'lieve,  tie*  first 
designed  to  remedy  it  m  the  denomination  for  whose  sptrial  use  it 
.H  adapted.  AV  e  very  eordially  welcome  this  volnme,Sind  we  are 
hound  to  sa>  that  the  selection  of  hymns  is,  on  the  wlmle  verv 
judicious  ^  ami  ecinipn^^^  U  ,o,nhines  nearlv  all  tlulse  (if 

W  a  ts  s  I  salms  and  Hymns,”  which  by  general  consent  are  used  in 
public  woi;ship;  the  best  from  the  “Selection”  now  in  us(‘  with 
additions  from  Alontgoinery  and  Cornier,  and  many  othm-  authors 
iioYptcihcd  by  name.  1  he  arrangement  of  th(‘  hymns  is,  gtmerally 

11  hr],f  J“>ticed  some  tha*t 

snff;  .•  ‘  projiriety  a  diircrent  jiosition ;  the  subjircts  are 

uentl\  \aried  to  fit  tht‘  volume  in  an  eminent  degree,  accordim^ 

woi Pnvate,  and  social 
OK  liip.  \\  e  can  fully  understand  that  the  compilers  must  have  found 

no  easy  matter  to  jirepare  this  volume  for  publication,  and  on  that 
•count  would  concedt‘  to  them  a  large  indulgence,  for  it  would  be 
Yopiy  impossible  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and  iiredilcctimis  of  all  in 
incir  selection  of  hymns.  Jhit  whil(‘  wt‘  would  concede  thus  much 
jn  regard  to  their  choice  of  hymiKM,  w(‘  think  thev  have  unnecessaril v 
nna  tliemselves  open  to  criticism  in  their  alteration  of  not  a  few  (if 
^i^ni.  (iianting  that  conijiilcrs  have  tlit)  license  of  leaving  out/ 
poit'^ns  oMhe  hymns  they  ^select  (as,  for  exainjile,  the  last  verse  of 
atts,  1.  l.j  .“So  Samson  when  his  hair  was  lost,”  Ac.),  we  must 
protest  against  tampering  with  the  language  of  writers  of  established 
reputation,  whether  in  “  prost*  or  rhyme.”  At  all  events,  it  should 
c  istiiictly  indicated  that  the  original  compositions  an*  “altered.” 
the  typographical  execution  of  the  specimen  which  has  h(,*cn  sent 
u>s,  we  can  speak  in  umpialificd  terms  of  approbation.  It  is  beauti- 
}  punted,  and  the  nrice  is  so  low,  that  mjthing  short  of  a  very 
extensive  sale  can  render  it  availabh'  for  the  meritorious  ohjcct  to 
"  iicli  the  profits  will  be  devoted.  In  the  larger  editions,  winch  we 
presume  will  in  dut^  time  aj)])t*ar,  W(‘  should  hope  to  find  indcAcs  of 
Ml  )jects  and  of  texts;  and  in  accordance  with  the  remarks  wir  hav»> 
i*  icady  made,  we  would  suggest,  that  the  names  of  the  authors  he 
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j^iveii,  and  tliat  the  liyinns  which  have  been  altered  should  be  dls- 
iinj^uished  (were  it  only  by  an  asterisk),  from  those  which  are  left 
in  their  intej^rity. 


(Jnomon  ok  tiif  Xkw  Tkstamext.  By  John  Albort.  Renpol ;  now  first  translated 
intoKnplish;  with  Oripinal  Notoa,  Explanatorj'  and  Illustrative.  Revised 
and  I'Mited  hy  llev.  Andrew  R.  Faiisset,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  (’ollege,  Dublin 
Vols.  I.  &  HI.  Kdinhurgh  :  T.  &  T.  (’lark  1857. 

“Quisi^uis  in  Scriptura  interpretanda  aliquid  navare  vult,  se  ipse 
explorare  debet,  quo  jure  id  faciat.”  (“  Whosoever  desires  to  nuider 
any  lielp  in  interpretinoj  ‘Scripture,  should  examine  himself,  and 
ascmdain  by  wiiat  rio;ht  he  does  so.”)  It  is  to  this  profound  con¬ 
sciousness  of  th(‘  responsibility  resting  upon  him  who  would  expound 
the  Scriptures,  that  Henojel  owes  much  of  his  excellence  as  a  coin- 
nu'iitator.  I'ew  men  W(Te  so  well  qualified  for  the  task  as  he;  for, 
combining  the  hiojhest  cidture  with  the  most  child-like  piety,  his 
<*omments  are  distinguished  by  the  accurate  knowledge  they  dis¬ 
play,  and  art',  at  thc^  same  time,  imbued  with  the  profoumh^st 
spirituality  of  mind.  And  it  is  this  latter  quality  which  constitutes 
his  ptvuliar  charm.  He  never  forpets  that  the  Word  on  which  he 
is  commentiiiij;,  /.v  the  Word  of  (jod;  and  hence  he  avoids  those  two 
fijreat  stumbling-blocks  of  so  many  of  our  inodium  commentators — a 
rash  spt'eulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  irn*verent  do<j:m.itism  on 
the  otlier.  'fhen*  are  few  devout  students  of  the  Bible  who  have  not 
lonp  held  Bmipel  in  the  hi^lu'st  estimation;  nay,  more,  rev(‘r<‘d  and 
loved  him.  It  was  not,  however,  without  stune  apprehension  for  his 
reputation  with  bhi«;lish  readers,  that  wt*  saw  tin*  announcement  of  a 
translation  of  his  work.  Wo  feared  that  his  sont(*nces.  torsi*  and 
oondenst'd  as  they  are,  would  ni'eossarilv  lose  inneh  of  tlu'ir  pointi'ilness 
and  force  hv  heinjr  clothed  in  anoth(*r  irarh.  But  we  confess,  i^ladlv, 
to  a  surprise  at  the  suee(*ss  the  translators  havt*  a<*hiev(*d  in  pre- 
servinj^  so  inueh  of  tin*  s[)irit  of  the  original.  Wt*  an*  bound  to  say 
that  this  first  instalm(*nt,  which  contains  the  (lospels  of  .Matthew  ainl 
Mark  (Vid.  I.),  and  tin*  h]pisth*s  to  the  Ibunans  and  tin*  (^orinthians 
(Vol.  III.),  is  ('xeeuted  in  tin*  most  si*holar-like  and  abb*  manin*r. 
Tin*  transhat  ion  has  the  merit  of  hc'inu;  faithtul  and  ]n*rsj>icuons. 
'fin*  spirited  publishers  have  laid  the  students  of  the  Bihli*  under  the 
deep(*st  oblii;ation  ;  and  they  will,  undoiihtt*dly,  n*eeive  tin*  thanks 
of  many  for  whom  th.ey  hav<*-  thus  made  Ben^el  accessihlt*.  Its 
publication  will,  we  are  eonti(h*nt,  do  much  to  hrinji;  back  r(*aders  tt» 
tin*  dvvout  study  of  tin*  Bible,  and  at  the  same  tinn*,  prove  oin*  ot  the 
most  valuahh*  of  exi'j^etical  aids.  'flu*  “  ^ettinij;  up”  ot  tln*sc 
volnnn's,  combined  witli  their  marvellous  cheapness,  cannot  tail,  wc 
should  hopt*,  to  command  for  them  a  large  sale. 


Tiif  Thufk  Tr.Mn.rs  of  the  ()\e  (Ion.  Ry  Samuol  Hinds,  D.D.,  late  I’ishop  of 
N\)ruicl».  Thin!  Edition.  l‘2mo.  I’l*.  127.  E<)ndt>n  :  I’arker  A  Son. 

liiK  lovt*rs  ot  Bishop  Hinds  will  welcome  this  new  (‘dition  ot  the 
‘‘  !  hrcc  remples.”  The  contents  of  the  book,  the  substance  ot  which 
was  delivered  in  two  sermons  preached  before  the  University  ot 
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Oxford  as  far  back  as  18‘J0,  may  bo  thus  brief  v  indicaiod:  ‘^All  rovtda- 
tion  procjrossivo,  but  especially  that  whereby  (b)d  has  revealed 
/liiiisclf.  The  three  sta<^es  in  this  revtdatioii,— why  called  temples  ? 
The  proposed  view  of  the  three  temples:  1st.  Their  dedication  and 
the  si.^ns  whereby  they  were  declared  to  be  the  tmnples  of  (Jod. 
‘Jnd.  The  resemblances  and  differences  between  them.”  Ibit  these 
resemblances  and  differences  have  respect  to  the  dedication, 
materials,  divine  indwellin^^  services,  dnratum,  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  say  that  the  three  temples  refer  to  the  Jewish  tem])h*,  the  temple 
of  Christ’s  body,  and  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  impiiry  is  exceedingly  sni>^i;estive,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  inter¬ 
esting.  But  we  ar(‘  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  has  n'sted  his 
arguments  for  the  ])roots  ot  the  ])rogressive  charaettT  of  ri‘velatii)n 
ti)o  much  upon  tin*  externals  of  the  several  disptmsat ions,  and  which 
are,  strictly  sjx'aking,  but  accidentals,  rath(‘r  than  on  the  spiritual 
trntliS  which  underlie  tlu*s(* ;  and  has  not  broimht  into  snllicic'ut 
proimiKMice  the  coincident  dt'Vt^Ioprmmts  of  thi^  human  mind  ;  in 
other  words,  tin*  adaptation  of  rt‘V(‘lalion  to  man’s  spiritual  j)n>i^n‘ss. 
Hut,  withal,  there  is  a  luadthfnl  tom^  of  (‘ariu'stm'ss  :ihont  flu*  hook 
which  will  ensnn'  for  it  a  wid(*  acc('[)tanc(‘.  Manifestly,  it  would 
he  superfluous  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  any  book  of*  tlui 
(‘xcellent  bishop’s,  and  especially  of  one  which  has  reached  its  third 
edition. 


SKnASTOPOT. ;  and  other  Poems.  By  K.  Derry.  London:  Hall  Virtue.  IS.'iT. 

It  is  tlie  province  of  just  criticism  not  to  withhold  censure  wlu'n' 
censurt*  is  due,  nor  to  imj)art  praise  if  praisi*  be  ill-nuTited.  Hut 
souK'times  the  critic  finds  himsidf  in  th(^  awkward  predicament  of 
having  mutln'r  censure  nor  j)raise  to  convey;  or,  pt*rhaps,  he  may 
hav(*  both  to  ])rais('  and  to  censure;  ami  the  reviewer  of  .Mr. 
Derry’s  poems,  we  believ(‘,  must  confess  to  being  in  some  such 
position  as  the  last  descrihial.  lie  may  <*ommend  tiu*  sentiments 
and  the  purport  of  the  poems;  hut  then  lu*  will  have  to  reg?*et  that 
Mr.  J)crrv  has  not  nndt‘rst(»od  h(*tt(?r  his  vocation.  His  lim*s, 
though  gemu'allv  smooth,  are  occasionally  harsh  and  rugged.  J  hey 
want,  moreover,  tin*  fir(‘  of  feidiiig  ami  the  <M)louring  (d  fancy.  In 
Horn*  of  his  pi(‘ces  do  we  see  the  slightest  indication  of  genius;  tlu^ 
kindling  and  (‘levating  idement,  so  ess(‘ntial  to  real  poetry,  is  altog(‘ther 
absent.  “  Std)astopol”  drags  t(‘diously  along  through  many  sections, 
with  an  outline  of  the  events  of  th(‘  late  war,  whih;  tin*  ac«‘ess«)ri»-s 
an*  feebly  filled  in.  Occasionally  a  lim*  ot  less  than  ordinary  W(“ak- 
ness  is  met  w  ith,  as — 

“  .^till  aa  they  tread,  they  (Hiail  like  quivering  reeda 

hut  this  is  counterbalanced  bv  tin*  mass  of  c(unmonplac(J  which  tln^ 
read(‘r  has  to  wade  through.  1'he  minor  poems  do  not  interfen? 
with  the  verdict  w'e  have  passed  on  the  chej  d  a  uvrr.  of  the  volume  ; 
on  the  contrarv,  they  tend  strongly  to  coiilirm  our  opinion,  it  nt)t  to 
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raisf  a  suspicion  that  ^Mr.  Dcrrv  is  not  master  of  the  Engli:>h  lan¬ 
guage.  Take  for  example  : — 

“  The  gniss  recovered  from  her  tread, 

Its  }trvsmre  was  so  small ; 

The  motion  of  her  body  made 
A  sudden  bretze  to  fall. 

That  stirred  tlie  bramble -leaves  which  there 
Composed  a  matted  wall.” 

Again : — 

“  Mute  eonsternation  chains  their  s})eech, 

As  they  stand  round  the  CiU’pse  ; 

The  hubhUs  turn  to  icicles, 

Which  from  each  forehead  drops." 

Waiving  the  grammatical  error,  we  presume  that  droj^n  ami  corjxte 
hardly  rhyme. 


Thk  Pu(h;uess  ok  llHiNit.  Six  Lectures  on  the  True  Progress  of  Man.  IV  the 
Lev.  I).  Thomas,  Stockwell,  Editor  of  the  Homilist,  &e.  Tliird  Kditiuu. 
London  ;  Ward  &  (\). 


‘‘Thk  Progress  of  Being,”  as  IMr.  Thomas  informs  us,  is  designed  to 
a  st‘(piel  to  “  The  Crisis  of  i^eing.”  We  feel  tliat  we  cannot  do  a 
better  service  to  our  thoughtful  voung  men  than  to  recominimd  thiMU 
to  proeun*  forthwith,  if  tluw  Itave  not  already  done  so,  these  books, 
and  studiously  to  read  them.  And  we  shall  be  mneh  di‘eeived  it' 
they  do  not  rise  from  the  perusal  with  tluMi*  mintls  braced  and 
strengtlumed  for  the  contest  of  life.  The  autlior  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  nntrainmellt‘d  thinkers  of  the  present  day  ;  every  ])ag(; 
of  tli(‘se  books  bears  testimony  to  his  deep  earnestness,  and  ghnvs 
with  In^althful  ami  invigorating  thought.  Some  will  })robably  miss 
tin*  accustomed  phraseology  of  the  pulpit,  but  the  author’s  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  hi*  found  in  the  ])reface  to  the  present  volume,  lie'  says, 
“  There  are  two  methods  of  presenting  the  (iospel  ;  the  one  unlblds 
it  as  a  system  of  doctrines,  the  other  as  a  provision  for  souls  and 
we  lUH'd  harilly  add,  that  Mr.  d’homas  professi‘s  to  have  chosen  the 
lattm*  ot  these  two  methods.  Now,  while  we  do  not  obji'ct  to — on 
tin*  other  haml,  t*xtr(*mely  like  ]Mr.  'fhomas’s  method — yet  we  would 
submit  to  him  whether  he  has  fairlv  stated  these  two  methoils;  for 
his  language  sei'ins  to  imply  that  a  system  of  doctrines  can  have  no 
provi.  ion  tor  souls,  and,  of  course,  that  the  provision  for  souls  can 
liave  no  doctrines  lying  at  its  basis.  Now,  must  not  all  teaching 
have  its  tonndation  in  doefrinfs  f  We  are  sure  that  there  are  doc- 
trim‘s  on  which  “The  Progress  of  Being”  rt‘sts,  and  doctrim's  which 
ti‘W  nu'ii  wmihl  contend  for  with  more  t‘arnestness  than  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  without  which  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  that  the  “  pro- 
gri‘ss  ot  being”  would  be  a  mere  iiction  of  the  brain.  We  wouhl  have 
it  nott‘d,  that  our  objection  is  not  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  tnelhod,  hut  to 
his  sfdfnnnif  ot  that  method.  Wo  hope  that  the  third  edition  will 
obtain  a  yet  wider  circulation  than  the  two  lirst. 
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Analytical  Exposition  of  tiik  Epistlk  of  IVmtl  tiif  Apostlk  to  tiif.  Homans. 

Hy  John  Erown,  D.D.  l<'.linburph  :  W.  Olipliaiit  &  Son.  KSo7. 

Thk  world  is  lull  of  Coniinoiitarios  on  iho  Scriptiiros,  written  bv 
men  of  all  creeds,  in  all  agi's  of  tlie  elinreli,  from  the  time  of  Ori^tm 
to  the  present  day.  Of  thesi‘,  the  ‘^reati'r  number  are  of  no  use, 
except  that  they  are  occasionally  consulted  by  the  lahorious  scholar 
and  impiisitive  theologian.  The  lu'st  expositions  of  Holy  Writ  are 
those  which  arc  composed  on  particular  books.  AV'Iumi  a  divine 
undertakes  to  write  on  the  whoh*  Hible,  he  b'cls  that  he  has  eni^ai^uMl 
in  an  herculean  task, — that  he  has  not  snlficimit  time  and  learnini; 
for  the  whol(‘ ;  and  he,  therefore,  passes  over  a  pood  deal  of  the 
pronnd  in  a  snperlicial  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  tin*  commen¬ 
tator  who  devotes  himself  to  one  portion  of  Script nn*,  can  po 
dclil)(‘rat(‘ly  to  work,  and  may  (‘xpect  to  linish  the  nndcrtakinp  in  a 
reasonable  time.  He  can  collect  his  mati'rials  and  concent  rah*  his 
thonphts  on  one  object.  Jlecan  search  out  I'vi'rythinp  in  athoronph 
manner,  allowinp  himself  time  to  n'lidcr  his  pt'rformanct*  as  perfect 
as  possible.  In  this  way  wi*  account  for  tin*  (*xccll(*nc(*  ol’  such 
works  as  Campbell  on  the  (iosp(*ls,  'J'itman’s  (Jospt*!  hv  dohn, 

I Icnder.son’s  Isaiah,  Lean’s  Hebrews,  Sic.  Tin*  work  before  ns 
is  of  this  kind.  'Phe  learned  and  pions  author  has  calmly  pinh'd 
himself  to  the  execution  of  his  proji'ct,  and  has  piv(*n  himsi’lf 
snlllcient  leisure  to  sift  and  examim*  every thinp,  and  call  in  to  his 
aid  all  the  ln*lps  and  liphts  lu'cc'ssary.  Tin*  I'ipisth*  to  tin*  Ifo- 
mans  possessi's  a  ])(*cnliar  charactt*r  amonp  the  books  of  Diviiu* 
n'velation, —  a.  charactt*r  shart'd  by  no  otln*r  <‘XC(‘pt  tin*  I’pisth* 
to  the  Hebrews.  AVhile  in  otln'rs,  the  truths  of  onr  holy  rclipion 
are  scatt(.‘n*d  abroad  ovit  tin*  wide  li(‘hls  of  n'velation,  ln*r(*  they 
an'  marshalh'd,  harmoni/.cd,  and  reduced  to  system.  Start inp  with 
t  he  pn'at  doct  rim*  of  the  pronml  of  a  sinm'r’s  ac(*(*ptancc  wit  h  ( Jod,  In* 
shows  how  that  one  prand  and  simple  principh*  spreads  itself  out  into 
theentiiv  body  of  pospi*!  t  rnth,providinp  for  present  sanct  ificat  ion  ami 
Intnn*  plorilication,  as  well  as  tor  jianlon  and  pi'aci*  with  (Jod.  In 
this  book,  we  not  onlv'  h*arn  tin*  truths  ot  the  llihh*,  but  W(*  pc'rci'ivi* 
them  in  their  connexion,  relative*  Ix'arinp,  and  harmony,  as  eli.s- 
cov<‘rii*s  ot  the  Divim^  characl(*r,  and  (h'vclojiments  ol  tin*  principle's 
nt  Cod’s  moral  povernmemt.  W  e*  e*an  e*once‘ive  ot  no  better  iin*!  hod 
of  enliphteiiinp  and  st ?*enptheninp  the*  mimi  on  sacrcei  snhje*cts  than 
the  fre'epient  and  familiar  slnely  of  this  portion  of  the  Divine  Word, 
not  takinp  eletached  passape*s  as  mottoe's  for  snhjee*t,  but  poinp 
ihronph  the  whole  in  rcpnlar  eerdcr,  t rae*lnp  tir.st  priin-iph's  tolln*ir 
lepitimate'  conse'epu'in'cs.  d’ln*  author  brinps  to  his  work  e*om- 
pe'te'iit  h'arninp,  j)owe*rs  ot  elise*rimlnat ion,  and  sonnel  re'asoninp;  ami 
the  re'snlt  is  a  volume*  whie*h  we^  think  will  he*  ot  pre*at  se*rvi(*e*  at  th<* 
pre?sent  t inn*.  I’ln;  prine*ipal  teatnre*  eet  the*  atte'inpt  is  the*  patie*nt 
and  thoi’onpli  inve*stipation  ot  the*  import  ot  jiart ie*nlar  e*x jire's^ams, 
without  which  all  sm*h  pe*rformam*e*s  must  be*  nnsat istae*l(»ry.  I  In* 
ajieistle*  so  ot’ten  uses  words  and  ve*rhal  /oDiiuhf  in  se*nses  so 
eiilleu’e'nt  trom  what  is  usual — so  I  le’hraist  ie*  and  I  le*llcni>f  i<*  that, 
without  such  le*arm*d  explanation,  the*  writinps  of  the  apostle*  would 
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be  quite  uaiiiteliigible.  The  wr  ter.  be  he  ^ho  he  n'av.  who  i>  no: 

to  meet  ihe^e  philolocio;i!  diihouhies,  mijht  ?.<  .vvil  v.^rv 
the  labour  of  explaining  the  nieaniiii:  of  Sorinture.  I  :  T'.  e 
be  i?  onk  by  aocideni.  or  beeau^e  he  haptvn?  to  follow  a  >a:‘e 
guide.  1:  we  wer^^  ci^ipLieexi  to  nnd  fault  with  the  exeirtth'al 
of  our  erudite  preacher,  we  would  z^ay  that  it  ij-  in  etTtain  i..\» 
rrv'iix.  A  more  eondensc^i  form  of  exhibiting  the  o:  hi5 

karnin^  would  be  mort-  piea^ini:  to  the  student.  lHvau><'  more 
TauiT^ble  and  more  easily  retained  in  the  memorv.  Instead  o:‘ 
uoticiii.r  >0  many  interpretations  of  a  passage  and  rxiutin^  then), 
would  it  not  be  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  riitht  view  ,  and  sunoor: 
it  with  proper  i\"asi.ms  :  Perhaps,  however,  the  nn'H'rUvtioii  oi 
which  we  ^‘oin plain  is  inseparable  fr\>m  the  plan  and  oVhvt  vC*  t'-.e 
w  riter.  As  specimens  of  the  great  ability  w  ith  which  Pr.  Hrv  wn 
handles  his  subject,  we  iniitht  p.nnt  to  the  much  disrutcd.  M\e:.:h 
chapter. — the  treatment  of  which  to  our  mind  is  most  sa:l^f:K•:  rv  ; 
the  Section  relative  to  election, — a  still  more  disputed  par.icraphi 
the  remarks  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  their  linal  ^viuer- 
siou :  :md  the  discussion  ef  terms  of  evnimunion.  Wiiatever  he 
the  tenet?  of  the  Prv?byterian  lK»dy  to  which  our  expositor  Iviono^. 
he  clearly  commits  himself  to  the  position  taken  up  by  a.l  ow'ii 
comiiiurdonists  when  he  says.  “Those  whom  Chri?t  appears  to  ha\e 
rxveived  art'  to  Iv  rx-^ceived  by  us;  and  rx.ct.ived  by  us  because  we 
think  they  have  btvn  ixveived  by  Him.”  —  P.  oot.  AVe  think  ti.'s 
work  is  seasonable  and  op[K'»rtuue,  as  well  as  excellent.  Tacitly, 
thouirh  in't  ostensibly,  it  cuts  awav  the  roots  of  ilie  two  groat 
hereMes  of  i*ur  times — Komauism  aiul  Scepticism.  The  nouip,: 
divine  who  treads  the  middle  path  with  our  author,  wall  be  i:i 
liO  daiiiTer  of  falling  into  either  of  these  extreiiu's.  thi  tiie  one 
hand,  the  doeirines  of  free  justiiieation  throuizh  the  atonement  x'f 
Christ  I'rodiieimj:.  as  he  show?  it  does  prodiiee,  sanetitieation  ol  spirit. 
caniK>t  coexist  with  the  Koinish  doctrine  of  tlu'  inaiiieal  power  ot 
ordinanees  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  huuuiiaiiiu:  doctrine  ei 
universal  sin  and  sovereign  izrace  which  it  involves,  is  in  perUa*i 
antagonism  with  the  pride  of  Scepticism.  The  mind  that  embraces 
the  one  inu?t  ropiiuiale  the  other. 


Amkkiov.  and  Amkkiv'an  Mkthodism.  Ity  the  Kev.  Fr».*\iorick  J.  .K'l'sou.  sxo. 
1^'udon  :  Jaiaes  S.  Virtue.  lSr»7. 

liiK  Ut'v.  1  .  J.  dobson  and  the  Kev.  Hr.  Hannah  were  delegated  by 
the  Wesl  cyan  C'onferenee  to  represent  the  Methodist  Churches  in 
Hritaiin  at  ilu*  (hau'ral  C\»nferx*nee  of  the  Metluniist  Kpiseopal 
C  luireh  ot  America,  hehl  at  liulianopxdis,  in  Mav,  l>o(».  Huring 
his  ah?oiice,  which  comprised  something  less  than  twelve  wx'cks, 
Mr.  Jobsx>ii  wrote  long  and  eireumstantial  letters  upi>u  all  lie  saw 
ami  dill  to  Mrs.  dohson.  whom  fainilv  atUietion  detained  at  home. 
The  importunity  of  friends— the  old  sl’orv— led  to  the  publication  ot 
these  letters,  and  to  the  addition  of  one  more  book  to  the  number- 
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vo.uTiu'?  ot  Ameno.u'i  ir^veU  wh'.oh  h:ivo  Ivtorv' 

the  publio.  iho  Kx^k  Ivc’.ns  \xith  the  U5U:»1  of 

tiA.itv,  iho  aOxni>tonu\i  r\'pr\'''iitio’a  of  the  oarii'tit lira's  of  AM^erioatt 
ikx'ietv  by  ntvv>:  writers,  :iUvi  the  prv'jvr  dotorminativ'!!  ti' 

aid  ill  dUi'oih:K  t:'.e  tals<'  viow^  denvod  frvnii  jiuoh  ^iourxvs.  Tho 
prvMuiiH'UiX'  ci'oii  Mothixiisni  boiip^  o\ivpt<\i.  >^0  do  not  knv''>  in 
wha:  parrieular  ih’.>  vo’.uino  ditVers  frvnn  tho  sio!\vtNjH\i  nuxUd. 
One  ot  ino  Ivst  biX'ks  wo  over  !\':id  i'.;v>n  AinorivM  ".is  "ritton  bv  an 
author  who  h.ad  never  leA  his  home  in  Kurv'^v  :  and.  rwilly,  we  do  not 
know  that  therx'  is  any  inwss’.ty  tvMi'avo!  so  tar  if  .nnv  one  wishes  to 
write  a  bvX>k.  like  Mr.  Jobson’s.  IK>  not  let  us  Iv  t^x'  seu'rt'.  I'hert' 
art'  foitr  letters  on  the  history  of  earl\  Methodism  in  Ameriv*a, 
ana  on  the  labours  of  its  early  prt'aehers.  whieh.  for  the  interest  of 
the  subjix't,  rtMeein  all  the  rt'st.  We  ean  never  wearv  of  ve.idint^ 
the  history  of  those  devotovi  pionet'i^  :  and  althoiii^h  wt'  are  familiar 
with  the  Vv>’nauiie  and  >nirit-sti:Tini:  tale>  of  their  i^rx'at  deevl>  in  the 
pai:es  of  Pr.  l'ani:s.  we  ar\'  i:!ad  lo  ivfre>h  vuir  inemorv  v'f  them,  aiul 
shall  be  pie.'ised  if  many,  wii’a  oui*selvt's.  eatoh  from  the  narr.itot' 
some  new  impulse,  although  we  >hini!vl  onh  renu'telv  follow  these 
^rt'at  men  in  their  self-saeritioe  and  zeal.  .^Ir.  .Iv'bsv'ii  i;i\es  al>v'  a 
very  siuvinot  narniti\e  of  the  piweeduiLrs  of  the  ronferxnuv.  aiul 
prt'sems  the  inieivstiiii:  and  Nuluahle  .'‘tati>ties  I'f  the  prv'j^rx'ss  of 
Meiiioviism  furnished  to  themeetun:.  roninrisin^  all  the  hranehes  v'f 
tilt'  Metliodist  ehuivh  in  the  Tnited  State",  u  Uv'w  numhers  l.ikH'.iHHi 
full-ehureh  members,  and  has  under  its  rt‘ln.:ivnis  in>triietion 
of  the  ^H>i>ulation.  \Viih  all  this,  and  ihankfiills  ix'ev'i^nisiin:  tlu'  great¬ 
ness  i>f  the  work  whieh  Metiiodlsm  in  Amenea  has  done  ami  i>  dvdin:, 
we  doubt  whetiier  Mr.  .lobsoii’s  evuielusivni  ri'pr\‘sents  ilu'  Mi'tluHli>t 
rhureii  failhfull\.  when  he  ileseribes  it  a>  •*  havint:  the  /»»Y.v.'i;r 
ainom;  the  eliurelies  whieh  the  Pluiivli  of  Ihichiml  has  in  i>ur  own 
Ov'iintrv.’*  h\>r  our  own  part,  we  aiv  ^hni  ti>  think  that  it  iloes  iu»i 
eiijov  so  tlaiiijeroiis  a  prcsfii^t'.  Mr.  tli>bM‘n  dwells  alst'  upvMi  tlu' 
suhjeet  i>f  shnerv.  ami  the  Meilu'di>t  ehuivii  in  ndativ'u  ii>  it.  He 
has  Ihvii  Siuvlv  i'oiuleiiineti  bv  stum'  ti>r  the  et'ni>e  luloplt'il  h\  his 
ehurv'h.  and  b\  the  l\nifeix'iiee  I'f  lSo(*.  in  rt'laium  it»  this  ijm‘>iion. 
NN  e  eoiift'v'S  wt*  do  not  sn  m['atln;e  with  his  eomleiiiiu'rs.  In  his 
i^eiu'ial  ehapters  on  Amenea.  iheiv  an'  nian\  slips,  wlm*h  hail  he 
known  his  siibjeet  a  little  betli'r,  .Mr.  dobsen  wt*ulil  eeriainlx  ha\e 
a\oided.  Whv  does  he  insist  on  niis-spellimj;  Massaehu>et  1."  .*  NN  h\ 
write  “  biiiikem  ”  for  **  buiieombe  : W  lienee  lias  lu'  deriNed  the 
notion  lliat  ereoles  are  iif  m'i;rv>  relationship*:  lie  meets  **  miilal lot’s 
aiidereolt's”  in  Washiii^ltm.  tM*  Washiui;ti»n,  also,  lu' sa>  s  :  ”  Here 
slavery  has  its  marl,  its  aiielit>!i-bloek,  Ae.”  If  tin*  law  whieh 
torbids  tlu'  piiblie  salt*  t>f  slaxes  in  tlu*  tiistriet  t't  t  tdiindna  bt*  thus 
iiifriiiLreil,  we  an*  surprised  at  the  publielty  wliii’li  Mr.  dobson  s 
wonls  wouhl  implv.  What  /t’alous  l>t*imHTat  has  etvt'iu'd  the  i^ood 
man  into  a  belief  that  tlu*  l>eim»eratle  party  n'pn'st*nis  prineiples 
similar  lt>  those  of  our  “  iiu>derate  retornu'rs ‘r  ”  l*n>baMv  tlu*  saim* 
'vlio  in  his  enumemtion  of  tlu*  polilleal  divisli»iis  in  tlu*  Jstates, 
omiiied  the  Ut'publieaii  party,  whieh,  at  llio  lime  of  Mr.  Ji»bson’s 
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visit,  'was  assuming;  so  ranch  iraportancc.  lie  innocoiitlv  writes 
down,  tlieretorc,  wliat  he  has  doubtless  been  told, — tiiat  the  three 
prioeipal  parties  are  the  Whij^s,  the  Democrats,  and  tlie  Dtanoerat- 
Itepuhlicans,  or  Jioco-Focos  !  Besides  these  errors,  where  has 
Mr.  dobsoii  learnt  that  Baltimore  is  the  capital  of  ^larvlainl? 
What  makes  him  thii^k  that  in  honsekeepiii",  money  will  pilrehase 
more  in  America  than  with  ns?  Why  does  he  speak  of  “.)//>•. 
IVctherelh  the  authoress  of  ‘  (^iieechy,’ ”  not  only  assiimin<r  the 
voun^  lady’s  tinm  do  plume,  but  addinj^  thereto  a  matronly  title, 
which  she  woidd  certaiidy  repudiate?  A  little  more  care  would 
doubtless  have  made  this  book  acc('])table  to  a  larj^^e  class  of  n‘aders, 
especially  to  those  connected  w  ith  the  Methodist  Dhurch.  'I'hroii^h- 
out,  Mr.  .lobson  is  a  pleasant  companion;  and  whatever  the 
execution,  none  can  (piestiori  the  good  intentions  with  which  he  sat 
dow  11  to  w  rite  his  travels. 
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